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PREFACE 

THE  object  the  writer  has  in  view  in  publishing  this 
work  is  to  help  persons  in  the  world  to  acquire 
Perfection. 

The  subjects  of  the  present  little  volume  are  selected 
because  of  their  importance  and  because  of  their  suita 
bility  to  persons  in  every  state  and  condition  of  life. 

While  using  every  effort  to  make  each  treatise  brief 
and  plain,  the  author  has,  at  the  same  time,  striven  to 
have  his  work  as  complete  as  possible  and  to  omit 
nothing  which  is  necessary  or  useful. 

It  may  strike  many  that  this  little  book  is  simplicity 
itself,  and  so  it  is,  but  the  writer  has  given  it  years  of 
thought  and  has  so  condensed  and  arranged  the  matter 
that  while  it  embraces  all  that  he  considers  of  utility  it 
is  not  too  diffuse. 

The  Treatise  on  Prayer  contains  the  substance  of 
what  the  great  Theologians  and  Spiritual  writers  have 
said  on  this  all-important  subject.  The  writer  takes  this 
opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  memory 
of  Fr.  Rodriguez  and  Fr.  Scaramelli,  from  whose  well- 
known  works  many  of  the  Chapters  in  this  volume  are 
taken.  These  two  great  spiritual  writers  are  not  likely 
to  be  excelled  for  all  time. 

Their  works  have  great  solidity,  depth  of  thought,  and 
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a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  Spiritual  life.  While 
each  of  these  writers  treats  his  subjects  in  a  most  excel 
lent  manner,  a  careful  student  of  their  works  will  soon 
realize  that  these  works  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
mutually  complementary.  On  this  account  the  author 
has  in  various  places  combined  what  both  have  said  so 
as  to  make  his  work  more  complete.  In  many  places 
slight  alterations  are  made,  and  portions  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  do  not  suit  the  present  age  are 
entirely  omitted. 

The  works  of  these  two  writers  are  large  and  diffuse, 
and  on  this  account  are  not  suited  for  people  living  in 
the  world. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  supply  a  short  and 
complete  work  suited  for  ordinary  minds,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  religious  life. 
The  author  thanks  Catholics  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
the  favour  with  which  they  have  received  "Catholic 
Doctrines  Explained  and  Proved,"  and  the  "  Groundwork 
of  Christian  Perfection." 

PATRICK  RYAN. 
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MEDITATION 


CHAPTER    I 
The  Importance  of  Meditation 

In  the  ladder  which  St.  Bernard  constructed  for 
spiritual  persons  who  are  desirous  of  reaching  to  the 
summit  of  perfection,  the  first  step  is  the  reading  of  good 
books,  and  the  second  is  meditation  on  the  maxims  of 
our  faith  ;  for  from  the  one  step  we  mount  in  due  course 
to  the  other.  When  reading  pious  books,  the  soul  fills 
itself  with  certain  of  the  divine  truths,  and  then  after 
wards  thinks  them  over  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix, 
ponders  them  deeply,  and  by  the  help  of  this  pondering, 
becomes  enkindled  with  the  flame  of  holy  feelings,  and 
with  the  desires  of  higher  perfection.  And  thus  it  is 
that  from  reading  we  pass  very  naturally  to  meditation, 
in  which  our  knowledge  of  revealed  truths  deepens  and 
is  made  more  real,  and  the  movement  of  the  will 
becomes  more  fixed  and  fervent. 

Before,  however,  going  any  further,  we  must  observe 
that  mental  prayer  is  divided  into  meditation  and  con 
templation.  Meditation  consists  in  certain  acts  of  the 
mind  when  it  reasons,  which  acts  tend  to  elicit  various 
pious  emotions.  Contemplation  consists  in  the  simple, 
steady  gaze  of  the  intellect,  in  admiration  and  sweet  love 
of  some  divine  truth.  Of  mental  prayer,  when  it  passes 
into  contemplation,  we  have  nothing  to  say;  because, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  mere  and  strict  contemplation  of 
divine  things,  it  is  the  object  of  Mystic  Theology.  We 
shall  treat  of  mental  prayer  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
meditation,  considered  from  its  practical  side.  We 
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append  this  limitation,  because  a  supernatural  truth  can 
be  the  subject  of  our  meditations  in  two  ways,  specu- 
latively  and  practically.  Our  meditation  is  speculative, 
when  we  apply  the  powers  of  our  mind  to  some  article 
of  our  faith,  with  no  other  design  than  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  as  scholastic  theologians  do  when  they  inquire 
into  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Word,  the  nature  of  Grace,  and  other  such 
subjects,  in  which  they  have  no  other  view  than  to  gain 
or  communicate  knowledge.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
this  method  now,  for  it  does  not  concern  us.  The 
meditation  we  have  now  to  do  with  is  of  the  second 
kind,  in  which  we  apply  the  powers  of  our  mind  to  some 
principle  of  faith,  in  order  to  move  our  will  to  feelings 
that  correspond  to  it.  And  it  is  of  this  meditation  that 
we  propose  to  treat  in  this  place,  since  it  is  really  a  very 
efficacious  means  for  securing  the  moral  and  supernatural 
perfection  of  Christian  souls. 

It  is  a  remark  commonly  enough  made,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  Christians  transgress  the  law  of  God  with 
out  restraint  and  lead  bad  lives,  because  faith  has 
become  extinct  in  their  souls.  But  in  reality,  we  do  not 
think  that  this  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evil ;  for,  as  far  as 
the  substance  goes,  there  is  faith  :  and  if  we  sound  the 
mind  and  heart  of  any  Catholic,  no  matter  how  loose 
his  life  may  be,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  one 
article  of  our  faith,  though  ever  so  abstruse  or  difficult, 
which  he  does  not  firmly  hold.  The  whole  ruin  of 
souls  then,  which  we  deplore  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
proceeds,  not  from  want  of  faith,  but  from  want  of 
thought  upon  the  truths  taught  by  faith ;  and  therefore 
it  is  that  whilst  they  believe,  they  live  as  though  they 
did  not  believe :  because  whether  we  do  not  believe  in. 
Catholic  truths,  or  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
truths  we  profess,  our  will  is  equally,  in  either  case,  dis 
inclined  to  good,  and  prone  to  evil.  For  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  it  is  removed  from  the  presence  of 
those  objects  which  have  power  to  hold  it  back  from 
what  is  bad,  and  to  spur  it  on  to  what  is  good. 
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But  this  truth  must  be  sifted  to  the  bottom,  so  as  to 
be  made  clear  and  evident  to  the  mind  of  everyone. 
Our  will,  as  philosophy  teaches  us,  is  a  blind  power 
which  cannot  have  its  affections  excited,  unless  the 
intellect  goes  before,  shedding  the  light  of  its  perceptions. 
For  example,  a  person  who  has  lately  been  raised  to 
some  high  post  of  honour  feels  no  flush  of  joy  until  he 
receives  tidings  of  the  glad  event ;  because  his  under 
standing  has  not  as  yet  presented  to  the  will  the  picture 
or  his  good  fortune.  But  when  the  emotions  of  our  will 
begin  to  bestir  themselves,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  measured 
by  the  pictures  which  the  mind  paints  of  the  various 
objects.  If  the  intellect  presents  to  the  will  some  object 
worthy  of  love,  straightway  the  will  is  moved  to  embrace 
it ;  if  something  hateful,  then  the  will  is  moved  to  fly 
from  it  with  horror.  If  the  intellect  points  out  evils 
threatening  in  the  distance,  the  will  at  once  feels  fear ; 
if  near  at  hand,  the  will  at  once  feels  disturbed.  If  the 
intellect  makes  some  object  seem  to  harmonize  with  our 
nature,  the  will  is  forthwith  determined  to  seek  after  it ; 
if  again,  it  represents  something  as  out  of  harmony  with 
our  being,  no  resolution  is  taken  by  the  will. 

Thus  the  affections  of  our  will,  generally  speaking, 
take  their  form  from  the  reflections  made  by  our 
understanding  upon  any  given  present  object.  If  this 
be  so,  what  does  it  matter,  or  how  does  it  avail  us,  that 
the  truths  of  our  faith  have  in  themselves  the  power  of 
acting  as  a  check  on  vice,  to  keep  us  far  from  every 
mortal  sin ;  what  use  are  they  to  a  Christian  if  he  does 
not  fix  his  mind  upon  them,  never  gives  them  any  real 
attention,  never  brings  them  into  contact  with  his  will, 
by  seriously  pondering  over  them  ?  Assuredly,  so  long 
as  they  are  thus  forgotten,  they  can  never  detach  the 
will  from  sin,  though  of  themselves  they  tend  most 
strongly  to  produce  this  effect.  A  fire  can  bum  wood 
when  it  is  perfectly  dry  :  but  unless  the  fire  be  brought 
near,  it  will  never  cause  the  wood  to  burn.  Exactly  in 
the  same  manner  the  truths  of  faith,  both  in  their  terrors 
and  their  charms,  have  with  the  grace  of  God  to  be 
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obtained  by  prayer,  full  power  to  wean  our  will,  ill- 
disposed  as  it  may  be,  from  every  kind  of  mortal  sin ; 
but  if  we  never  bring  them  by  the  aid  of  serious 
reflection  to  act  upon  the  will,  they  will  never  work  such 
an  effect  upon  it.  There  is  a  hell,  and  no  Catholic 
thinks  of  calling  it,  into  doubt:  but  if  a  person  never 
turns  his  thoughts  upon  hell,  to  try  to  move  himself  to 
holy  fear,  it  might  as  well  not  exist  at  all.  Death  must 
come  to  us  all,  no  Catholic  but  expects  to  be  mowed 
down  by  the  stroke  of  its  fatal  scythe,  but  if  people  never 
think  of  death,  in  order  to  wean  themselves  from  the 
love  of  perishable  things,  it  is  just  as  if  no  such  thing 
were  coming.  Mortal  sin  is  the  most  fearful  monster 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world ;  and,  once  more, 
you  will  not  find  a  Catholic  who  does  not  acknowledge 
as  much  ;  but  if  sin  be  never  contemplated  under  its 
true  form,  in  order  that  a  feeling  of  dread  and  hate  of  it 
may  be  impressed  upon  our  hearts,  sin  might  as  well 
have  nothing  hideous  about  it.  Whence,  we  infer,  that 
the  spiritual  ruin  of  some  Christians,  comes  not  from 
disbelieving,  but  from  not  reflecting,  not  meditating, 
upon  what  they  believe.  And  this  is  what  the  prophet 
Jeremias  declares  to  us  :  "With  desolation  is  all  the 
land  made  desolate,  because  there  is  no  one  that 
considereth  in  the  heart "  (Jer.  xii,  1 1).  Every  flower  of 
virtue  is  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  growing  on  all  sides  but  the  thistles  and  thorns  of 
sin  and  iniquity.  What  then  must  be  the  cause  of  so 
wide-spread  an  evil  ?  Must  we  account  for  it  by  saying 
that  the  true  faith  has  been  entirely  banished  from  the 
world  ?  Certainly  not.  The  cause  is  simply  this,  that 
the  serious  thought  and  the  careful  study  of  the  truths 
of  faith  has  been  neglected ;  "  because  there  is  no  one 
that  considereth  in  the  heart."  Few  indeed  are  they 
who  enter  into  themselves  and  ponder  attentively  how 
things  stand  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  how  altogether 
different  they  are  from  what  they  seem  to  the  feeble  eyes 
of  this  our  body.  Let  us  then  confess  the  truth.  What 
Christian  would  dare  to  commit  a  mortal  sin,  if  every 
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day  he  were  to  think  of  the  strict  account  which  some 
time  he  will  have  to  give  before  the  awful  tribunal  of 
God,  his  judge  ;  or  of  the  eternal  joys  which  he  forfeits, 
and  of  the  terrible  and  never  ending  pains  which  he 
deserves,  by  one  single  mortal  sin  ?  Who  would  ever 
fall  into  mortal  sin  if  he  were  to  reflect  upon  the  infinite 
majesty  and  loveliness  of  the  God  he  outrages  so 
grievously  ?  or  of  the  insults,  the  injuries,  the  contumely, 
the  sorrows,  the  torments,  the  shameful  death  to  which 
the  Son  of  God  submitted  himself  in  hatred  of  such  sin  ? 
I  might  say  the  same  of  a  thousand  other  motives 
suggested  by  our  holy  faith ;  motives  which  have  the 
fullest  power  to  hold  our  will  in  allegiance,  and  keep  it 
from  transgressing  the  commandments  of  the  divine  law. 
It  is  then,  from  not  meditating  upon  things  which  are 
indeed  only  known  too  well  and  which  are  believed 
without  hesitation,  that  much  of  the  evil  comes  which 
we  see  in  the  world.  So  true  is  this,  that  a  single  medi 
tation  has  sometimes  sufficed  to  lead  back  to  the  path  of 
virtue  a  person  that  has  gone  astray. 

If,  therefore,  people  of  the  world  would  every  day 
direct  their  thoughts  to  some  single  one  of  all  these 
many  truths  of  Christianity,  which  they  do  indeed  hold 
with  unwavering  faith,  we  should  no  longer  see  so  much 
licentiousness  in  their  manner  of  living,  nor  so  much 
depravity  in  their  moral  character.  And  hence  it  seems, 
that  all  the  sinfulness  of  spirit  which  we  notice  amongst 
persons  living  a  worldly  life,  has  its  origin  in  lack  of 
meditation  :  "  because  there  is  no  one  that  considereth 
in  the  heart." 

Now  if  meditation  be  so  important  an  aid  to  the 
keeping  of  God's  law  substantially,  we  must  own  in 
addition  that  it  is  altogether  indispensable  for  keeping 
that  law  in  the  perfection  of  its  precepts  and  its  counsels, 
considering  how  much  harder  it  is  to  do  this,  and  how 
painful  a  struggle  it  involves.  But  to  tread  upon  safe 
ground  in  a  matter  of  such  moment,  we  must  first  make 
good  this  truth,  that  true  Christian  perfection  consists  in 
devotion  to  God  ;  understanding  devotion  of  course,  in 
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the  sense  intended  by  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  not  in  the 
sense  it  more  commonly  bears  among  Catholics.  Most 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  devotion  is  only  a  sort  of  sensible 
emotion,  or  tenderness  of  feeling,  experienced  by  spiri 
tual  people  at  their  prayers.  But  in  real  truth  they  err 
greatly  who  think  thus  :  both  because  all  this  may  be 
merely  the  effect  of  a  yielding  and  soft  character,  which 
readily  takes  pleasing  impressions  from  what  is  presented 
to  the  mind;  and  because,  even  where  such  feelings 
spring  from  grace,  they  still  are  but  the  accidents,  and 
by  no  means  the  substance  of  devotion.  Devotion,  St. 
Thomas  says — and  we  shall  see  the  full  explanation  in 
its  proper  place — consists  in  a  readiness  of  will  to  carry 
out  all  that  belongs  to  obeying,  serving  and  pleasing 
God.  In  this  readiness  of  the  will  to  perform  acts  of 
service  and  love,  however  devoid  they  may  be  of  sensible 
fervour,  the  whole  substance  of  real  devotion  really  con 
sists.  Nor  is  this  at  variance  with  what  we  laid  down 
in  the  treatise  "The  Groundwork  of  Christian  Perfection," 
namely,  that  perfection  consists  in  charity ;  for  this 
same  charity  is  incomplete  if  it  be  not  united  to 
devotion  :  we  mean  incomplete,  if  it  be  not  prompt  to 
love  the  Sovereign  Good,  prompt  to  execute  His  Will  in 
all  things,  prompt  to  give  Him  every  pledge  of  holy 
love. 

Having  now  laid  the  foundation,  we  assert  with  the 
Angelic  Doctor  that  in  order  to  acquire  this  devotion, 
which  gives  birth  to  an  eager  and  active  charity,  (and 
consequently  to  perfection),  meditation  is  an  essential 
means.  Here  are  the  words  of  St.  Thomas  himself : 
"To  produce  devotion  there  must  necessarily  be  medi 
tation,  as  the  instrumental  and  remote  cause  ;  inasmuch 
as  man,  by  means  of  meditation,  conceives  a  certain 
readiness  of  will  to  consecrate  himself  entirely  to  the 
service  of  God.  And  this  for  two  reasons  :  First  because 
he  who  meditates  much,  considers  how  great  is  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  how  countless  the  benefits  which 
the  Almighty  has  bestowed  upon  him  :  secondly,  because 
he  who  meditates  much,  has  his  attention  called  to  his 
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own  defects,  and  dwells  upon  the  thought  of  his  own 
miseries.  By  the  consideration  of  God's  goodness  and 
benefits,  there  is  lighted  up,  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
meditate,  that  holy  love  which  wakes  devotion  and 
renders  them  alert  and  active  in  everything  that  concerns 
the  service  of  God.  By  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
weakness  all  presumption  is  kept  away,  and  humility  is 
engendered — that  lowly  opinion  of  self,  we  mean,  which 
makes  us  submissive  to  God,  and  prepares  us  to  receive 
the  gift  of  holy  love,  and  to  attain  true  devotion  to  the 
Almighty"  (St.  Thomas  II,  2,  p.  82,  Art.  3  in  Corp).  Thus 
charity,  eager  and  active,  is  found  to  be  the  proximate, 
and  meditation  the  remote  cause  of  devotion.  This 
teaching  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  rests  upon  another 
maxim  of  St.  Augustine,  which  no  way  differs  from  the 
former :  "  Of  meditation  devotion  is  bom ;  for  by  the 
consideration  of  our  own  miseries,  humility  and  com 
punction  are  produced  in  our  souls  :  by  the  consider 
ation  of  God's  goodness  there  is  begotten  within  us  a 
feeling  of  piety  and  love,  which  makes  easy  to  us  what 
ever  is  connected  with  the  service  of  God  "  (St.  Aug. 
In  Lib.  de  Spir.  et  anima,  Cap.  50). 

From  this  we  gather  demonstrably  that  for  obtaining 
a  humble  knowledge  of  ourselves,  for  arriving  at  great 
love  of  God,  and  readiness  to  serve  Him  in  the  practice 
of  solid  virtues — in  one  word,  for  acquiring  true 
devotion,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  perfect  charity  and  of 
all  the  virtues,  the  use  of  holy  meditation  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

This  is  so  true  that  Cajetan,  commenting  on  the 
above  quoted  passage  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  spiritual  persons,  whether  in  religion 
or  in  the  world,  who  do  not  devote  a  fixed  time  to 
meditating  upon  some  truth  of  faith,  to  the  exclusion  of 
an  unwise  accumulation  of  vocal  prayers  to  which  they 
may  be  addicted  do  not  deserve  to  be  called,  far  less  to 
be  thought  in  reality  to  be,  religious  or  spiritual  persons. 
He  founds  this  assertion  upon  the  teaching  of  St. 
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Thomas,  cited  above,  that  meditation  is  the  cause  on 
which  depends  the  acquirement  of  devotion,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  of  every  other  virtue.  So  that,  to  hope 
for  perfection  without  practising  meditation,  is  the  same 
thing,  in  his  idea,  as  to  look  for  an  effect  without  its 
cause,  an  end  without  the  means ;  or,  to  use  his  very 
words,  to  make  sure  of  arriving  in  port  without  setting 
sail  and  leaving  land. 

And  lest  the  reader  should  be  tempted  to  think  that 
the  words  of  this  great  theologian  are  somewhat  exag 
gerated,  he  must  know  that  the  ancient  Fathers  enter 
tained  the  same  opinion  of  the  necessity  which  all  those 
are  under  who  strive  after  perfection,  of  consecrating 
some  time,  at  least,  every  day,  to  the  practice  of  holy 
meditation.  St.  Jerome,  writing  to  Celaniia,  tells  her 
that  she  must  put  aside  in  her  palace  some  inner  rooms, 
to  which,  as  to  some  haven  of  repose,  she  can  every  day 
betake  herself,  and  escape  from  the  tossing  waves  of 
household  cares  ;  there,  with  the  consideration  of  eternal 
truths,  she  is  to  soothe  her  troubled  soul  and  restore  it 
to  deep  calm  ;  and  there  also,  by  the  light  of  meditation, 
she  has  to  settle  with  herself  what  line  of  conduct  to 
adopt  with  the  members  of  her  household  in  various 
contingencies,  that  being  thus  helped,  she  may  go 
through  her  daily  duties  with  all  fitting  perfection. 

An  explanation  may  now  be  given  of  two  important 
facts  :  the  first,  that  our  Blessed  Lord  often  withdrew 
all  alone  to  some  high  mountain,  and  there,  gave  Him 
self  to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things.  "And 
having  dismissed  the  multitude,  he  went  up  into  a 
mountain  alone  to  pray"  (Matt,  xiv,  23).  What  need 
had  He  of  this  retirement,  this  silence  and  solitude  ? 
For  even  while  He  was  yet  a  mortal  man,  He  enjoyed 
the  Beatific  Vision,  and  with  one  single  glance  of  His 
mind  could  take  in  all  the  power  and  truth  of  God. 
Most  certainly  He  could  have  had  no  need  for  Himself; 
for  us,  however,  He  had  need.  Yes,  it  must  have  been 
that  we  might  understand  how  great  is  the  want  we  have 
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of  withdrawing,  to  some  lonely  place,  to  meditate  on 
these  eternal  truths  which  do  not  manifest  themselves  to 
us  unless  we  take  the  pains  to  think  of  them. 

The  second  fact  is,  that  the  saints  were  much  given 
to  the  practice  of  meditation  ;  for  we  shall  more  easily 
find  in  history  a  soldier  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  his 
weapons,  than  a  holy  Confessor  unused  to  meditation 
on  the  contemplation  of  supernatural  and  heavenly 
things.  In  the  life  of  St.  Bernardine  of  Sinna  we  read 
that  he  was  so  scrupulously  exact  in  every  day  spending 
some  time  with  God  in  holy  and  fruitful  contemplation, 
that  at  the  stated  time  he  would  let  no  one  come  to  see 
him,  and  was  like  a  man  who  did  not  belong  to  this 
world  (Surius  in  vita,  Cap.  31). 

We  are  still  more  struck  by  the  high  esteem  of  mental 
prayer  which  made  the  learned  Father  Suarez  often  say, 
sooner  than  forego  one  hour  of  his  accustomed  medita 
tions,  he  would  gladly  renounce  all  his  learning,  though 
gained  at  the  cost  of  such  deep  study.  These  great 
servants  of  God  had  truly  mastered  the  grand  idea  of 
St.  Thomas,  that  from  meditation,  as  from  its  own 
fountain-head,  must  spring  that  true  devotion  which  has 
power  to  make  us  prompt  to  serve,  and  in  all  things  to 
seek  to  please,  our  good  and  loving  God.  And  there 
fore  they  were  no  less  scrupulously  exact  in  the 
performance  of  it,  than  they  were  resolute  never  to  omit 
their  wonted  practice.  That  man  truly  may  give  up  all 
hope  of  making  progress  in  Christian  perfection  who 
neglects,  or  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  use,  this  neces 
sary  means  of  advance  in  Christian  holiness  (Scaramelli, 
Vol.  I,  Section  i,  Article  v,  Cap.  i). 
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CHAPTER   II 
The  Preparation  for  Meditation 

There  are  two  kinds  of  preparation  which  devout 
persons  should  ordinarily  make  before  meditating :  of 
these  one  is  remote^  and  consists  in  having  our  passions 
under  control,  and  preserving  purity  of  heart  and 
interior  recollection  in  the  midst  of  exterior  and 
distracting  occupations. 

The  other  kind  of  preparation  is  immediate^  and 
consists  of  certain  acts  by  which  a  person  predisposes 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  the  meditation  to  make  it 
well.  For,  if  the  laws  of  prudence  will  not  allow  us  to 
undertake  any  great  enterprise  without  first  making  due 
preparation  ;  how  much  less  right  have  we  to  enter  upon 
familiar  intercourse  with  God  in  meditation,  without 
disposing  ourselves  beforehand  by  fitting  preparation, 
considering  that  it  is  a  matter  of  so  high  importance  ? 
And  if  no  subject  could  be  found  so  devoid  of  courtesy 
that,  before  seeking  audience  of  his  king,  he  would  not 
make  himself  neat  and  clean,  and  pay  minute  attention 
to  his  dress,  in  order  to  make  a  creditable  appearance 
before  his  sovereign ;  how  much  more  should  we  not 
always,  when  seeking  audience  with  the  King  of  Heaven 
and  earth,  and  about  to  spend  time  with  Him  in  familiar 
conversation,  previously  deck  and  trim  our  soul  with 
various  acts  of  virtue,  so  to  become  pleasing  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Divine  Majesty?  And  this  the  more  because,  if 
we  usher  ourselves  into  God's  presence  without  the  due 
preparation,  we  cannot  hope  to  win  from  the  Almighty 
the  aid  we  need  for  the  good  success  of  our  meditations  ; 
rather  should  we  seem  to  be  tempting  God,  and  to 
be  guilty  of  an  act  of  temerity.  "  Before  prayer  prepare 
thy  soul,  and  be  not  as  a  man  that  tempteth  God" 
(Eccles.  xviii,  23). 
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Of  this  immediate  preparation,  therefore,  which  must 
always  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  meditation,  we  will 
speak  in  this  Chapter,  setting  forth  the  acts  of  which  it 
consists  ;  namely  :  first,  putting  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  God ;  secondly,  imploring  His  help ;  thirdly,  making 
the  "composition  of  place"  if  the  subject  of  our 
meditation  lends  itself  to  it.  Let  us  begin  with  the  first 
of  these. 

The  putting  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God  consists 
in  making  an  act  of  faith  that  Almighty  God  is  present 
to  us,  seeing  us  and  watching  us,  not  only  as  to  our 
external  posture,  but  also  as  to  the  interior  movements 
of  our  heart.  This  manner  of  putting  ourselves  in 
God's  presence  takes  place  when  we  make  an  act  of 
faith  that  God  is  present  indeed,  but  without  conceiving 
of  Him  under  any  bodily  shape  or  appearance,  and 
only  under  the  general  notion  of  the  Infinite  Good,  the 
Infinite  Love,  the  Infinite  Greatness,  the  Infinite  Beauty, 
the  Infinite  Majesty,  which  we  know  to  be  surrounding 
us  on  every  side,  penetrating  our  inmost  being,  as  a 
sponge  plunged  into  the  sea  is  soaked  through  and 
through,  and  enveloped  on  all  sides  with  water.  This 
way  of  conceiving  the  presence  of  God  is  perfect  and 
secure,  because  it  addresses  itself  directly  to  the  intellect, 
and  is  founded  on  faith  alone.  After  steeping  ourselves 
in  an  atmosphere  of  faith,  we  should  next  prostrate 
ourselves  before  God  in  an  act  of  deep  adoration ;  and 
it  were  well  and  wise  to  add  an  act  of  contrition  for 
clearing  away  every  stain  and  acquiring  grace  and 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  All-Holy. 

Placed  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  having  made  an 
act  of  profound  adoration,  the  devout  soul  should  now 
proceed  to  beg,  in  fervent  and  humble  prayer,  light  to 
penetrate  deeply  the  truths  to  be  considered,  and  a 
corresponding  grace  to  move  the  will. 

This  should  be  done  without  fail  at  the  commence 
ment  of  every  meditation  ;  for  it  is  essential  to  the  good 
success  of  the  prayer.  The  reason  need  not  be  sought 
far ;  because  although  meditation  requires  industry  on 
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our  part  in  examining  into  the  subject  and  reasoning 
upon  it,  still  the  effect  of  meditating  depends  upon 
God's  grace,  which  gives  light  to  the  mind  and  warmth 
to  the  heart.  And  in  fact,  experience  teaches  us  that 
sometimes  an  untaught  girl  will  make  a  better  meditation 
than  a  theologian  of  high  mental  powers,  simply  because 
God's  grace  works  more  powerfully  upon  her  soul  than 
upon  his.  Nor  is  there  any  other  way  of  winning  this 
grace  than  to  ask  it  with  great  humility  and  much  faith. 
Almighty  God  is  easily  gained  over  by  humble  and 
trustful  prayer  to  grant  His  help  in  great  abundance. 

Lastly,  the  composition  of  place  must  be  formed  in 
the  mind.  If  the  mystery  proposed  for  meditation  con 
tain  truths  that  fall  under  the  senses,  as  the  life  and 
sufferings  of  our  Saviour,  or  in  the  great  truths  of  Death, 
Judgment,  Hell,  Eternity,  and  the  like;  these  things 
should  be  pictured  to  the  mind  as  though  we  saw  them 
present,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  them,  looking  upon 
them  as  they  actually  did  happen. 

But  if  the  subjects  for  meditation  be  some  truths 
apart  from  all  material  things,  as,  for  example,  the 
goodness  of  God,  His  Beauty,  His  greatness,  etc.;  or  the 
excellence  or  loveliness  of  virtue,  and  the  like ;  it  will 
then  be  better  not  to  construct  such  sensible  images, 
which  would  be  too  far  from  the  truth  (Scaramelli, 
Vol  I,  Section  i,  Article  v,  Cap.  2). 


CHAPTER  III 
The   Meditation  itself.    How  it  is  to  be  made 

After  the  three  preparatory  acts  above  explained 
have  been  duly  performed,  the  next  thing  is  to  begin 
the  meditation  itself,  which  should  have  been  thought 
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over  beforehand  and  arranged  under  several  heads  or 
points.  If  this  has  not  been  done,  the  subject  matter 
should  at  least  be  kept  before  the  eyes  in  some  book 
in  which  it  is  developed,  and  it  should  be  carefully 
perused  and  pondered.  This  method  of  meditating  is 
simply  the  applying  the  two  powers  of  our  soul,  the 
intellect  and  the  will,  to  the  mystery  or  truth  proposed 
for  consideration.  As  soon  as  a  mystery,  or  a  principle 
of  faith,  has  been  presented  to  the  imagination,  after 
the  manner  mentioned  above,  the  person  meditating 
should  endeavour  to  master  some  truth  of  religion,  and 
to  this  end  should  discourse  upon  it  with  his  mind, 
now  reflecting  upon  it,  now  dwelling  upon  it  with  con 
tinuous  thought,  now  making  use  of  comparisons,  similes, 
and  examples,  till  the  soul  has  realized  the  truth  in  a 
lively  manner,  and  has  become  thoroughly  convinced 
of  its  importance  :  for  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  "  to 
meditate  is  nothing  but  to  examine  carefully  into  some 
hidden  truth  "  (Lib.  De  Spir.  et  Anima,  Cap.  30).  It 
must  be  observed,  moreover,  that  our  reasonings  and 
reflections  ought  not  to  be  dry  and  speculative,  and 
directed  to  obtaining  a  simple  understanding  of  the 
truth;  but  rather  they  should  be  practical,  calculated 
to  rouse  the  will,  and  to  fire  it  with  the  love  of  God 
and  of  solid  virtue.  Otherwise,  we  shall  not  be  medi 
tating,  but  studying  •  and  we  shall  succeed,  possibly 
enough,  in  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  truths  of  our 
faith,  but  not  in  regulating  our  conduct  in  harmony 
with  them  :  we  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  if 
you  will,  but  certainly  not  to  His  fear  or  love.  To  sum 
up  :  all  the  reasoning  and  reflection  which  we  employ 
in  meditation  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  move 
the  will  towards  the  sacred  object  placed  before  us,  and 
to  make  it  approach  as  near  as  that  we  shall  become 
enamoured  of  it.  As  St.  Augustine  says  in  the  passage 
already  quoted,  "Meditation  should  have  force  to  make 
the  spirit  leap  up  to  God,  and  to  draw  it  so  thoroughly 
from  earth  that  God  may  himself  come  down  and  set 
it  all  on  fire  with  the  inspirations  of  His  grace.  In 
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this  manner  holy  David  used  to  meditate,  and  therefore 
he  could  say  that  in  his  meditation,  "  My  heart  grew 
hot  within  me,  and  in  my  meditation  a  fire  shall  flame 
out "  (Ps.  xxxviii,  4).  When  the  mind  has  deeply 
penetrated  and  fully  persuaded  itself  of  the  truth  pro 
posed  for  its  consideration,  the  will,  as  a  consequence, 
is  moved  and  softened ;  this  is  the  time  for  giving  free 
play  to  the  affections  of  the  heart,  which  form  the  entire 
fruit  of  holy  meditation.  These  affections  are  as  various 
as  the  subjects  which  we  can  choose  for  meditation  : 
they  may  take  the  form  of  repentance,  grief,  hatred, 
loathing,  gratitude,  shame,  self-contempt :  of  fear,  love, 
desire,  gladness,  joy,  pity,  resolves,  petitions,  thankful 
acknowledgments,  and  the  like.  The  affections  how 
ever,  which  (as  most  conducive  to  reformation  of  life 
and  self-improvement)  should  never  be  omitted,  unless 
in  exceptional  cases,  are,  the  recognition  of  our  past 
sins,  accompanied  by  repentance  and  humiliation ;  firm 
purpose  of  amendment  for  the  time  to  come;  and 
prayers  to  obtain  of  God  grace  to  carry  out  these 
purposes.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  person,  who  is 
making  a  meditation,  to  form  good  resolutions.  With 
reference  to  these  resolutions,  which  are  the  most 
important  of  all  the  acts  of  the  will,  it  should  be 
remarked  that  it  is  not  enough  to  make  them  in  some 
vague  and  abstract  form ;  but  there  should  be  a  distinct 
coming  down  to  details,  and  making  application  to 
particular  cases  which  have  happened  before,  and  may 
easily  happen  again  :  and  it  is  about  these  that  resolu 
tions  should  be  most  carefully  taken.  As  to  resolutions 
conceived  in  a  general  manner — for  instance  :  I  will 
never  more  seek  revenge  for  any  injury  whatever  :  I 
will  never  give  way  to  passion  again — resolutions  such 
as  these,  I  say,  will  be  of  almost  as  little  advantage,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  as  none  at  all.  Cassian,  speaking 
on  this  very  subject  of  preparing  ourselves  to  endure 
injuries  and  misfortunes  with  equanimity,  remarks  :  that 
in  our  meditations  we  should  often  put  before  our  eyes, 
one  by  one,  all  the  affronts  and  outrages  which  we  can 
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suffer  at  the  hands  of  our  neighbour,  and  accustom  our 
selves  to  the  thought  of  submitting  to  them  with  all 
humility,  even  going  so  far  as  to  turn  over  in  our  minds 
how  to  receive  such  with  all  the  gentleness  of  our  heart 
(Cassian  Coll.  xix,  Cap.  14). 

In  the  last  place,  the  meditation  should  close  with  a 
Colloquy,  which  consists  of  fervent  acts  of  the  will, 
appropriate  to  the  subject  of  the  meditation  which  has 
first  been  made,  but  more  especially  of  prayers,  peti 
tions,  and  entreaties — as  humble,  confiding,  ardent  as 
the  strength  of  our  souls  can  make  them — to  gain  the 
aids  we  need,  and  to  be  strengthened  to  carry  out  the 
resolutions  formed.  Then,  as  Jacob,  after  wrestling 
with  God  on  that  well-known  night,  declared,  "I  will 
not  let  Thee  go,  except  Thou  bless  me"  (Gen.  xxxii,  26) 
so  we,  after  holding  converse  with  God  all  the  time  of 
our  meditation,  must  not  let  Him  go  till  we  have  won 
from  Him  by  many  prayers  a  plentiful  blessing  of 
graces,  aids,  and  very  special  helps  for  the  amend 
ment  of  our  lives  (Scaramelli,  Vol.  I,  Section  i,  Article  v 
Cap.  3). 


CHAPTER   IV 

How  the  Meditation  is  to  be  made,  further 
Explained 

When  we  have  made  choice  of  the  subject  of  medita 
tion,  and  made  the  proximate  preparation,  we  must 
exercise  therein  the  three  powers  of  our  soul,  which  are 
the  memory,  understanding,  and  will.  The  memory,  in 
setting  before  the  eyes  of  our  mind  the  point  or  mystery 
which  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  our  meditation — the 
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understanding,  in  finding  out  and  considering  the  things 
most  likely  to  inflame  the  will — and  finally  the  will,  in 
producing  those  acts  which  depend  upon  it.  The  last 
point  is  the  chief  of  all,  and  what  we  ought  principally 
to  aim  at ;  as  it  is  the  end  of  meditation,  and  the  fruit 
of  all  the  reflections  and  discourses  of  the  understanding. 
For  these  serve  only  to  move  the  will  to  seek  what  is 
good,  and  to  avoid  what  is  evil. 

This  form  of  meditation  which  St.  Ignatius  has  taught 
us  is  not  singular.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  com 
mon  method  practised  by  the  ancient  fathers,  and  very 
conformable  to  human  nature ;  which  being  reasonable, 
governs  itself  by  reason,  and  permits  itself  to  be  per 
suaded  and  convinced  ;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  this  manner  must  consequently  be  more  easy, 
more  secure,  and  more  profitable  than  any  other.  For 
in  prayer  we  must  not  be  like  statues,  or  like  persons 
in  an  ecstacy ;  but  by  means  of  thus  exercising  the 
powers  of  our  soul,  we  must  draw  the  spirit  of  God 
upon  us ;  and  because  he  requires  the  co-operation  of 
his  creatures,  we  must  take  care  to  co-operate  with  him. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  first  thing  we  must  do  in  medita 
tion  is  to  represent  to  ourselves  by  the  help  of  our 
memory  the  point  or  mystery  which  we  make  the  subject 
of  our  meditation.  Then  the  understanding  must 
examine  this  point,  review  it,  and  consider  all  the  par 
ticulars  of  it.  Finally,  the  will  must  produce  acts 
according  as  the  understanding  has  digested  the  matter 
which  had  been  proposed  to  it  by  the  memory.  But 
this  discourse  of  the  understanding,  being  the  source 
whence  all  our  acts  in  meditation  flow,  and  since  we 
can  make  no  act  which  does  not  necessarily  spring  from 
this  our  meditation,  it  follows  that  we  must  be  particu 
larly  careful  to  make  this  well.  The  truth  of  this  pro 
position  is  self-evident ;  for  there  is  no  one  that  has  the 
least  tincture  of  philosophy,  but  knows  that  the  will  is  a 
blind  power,  unable  to  attach  itself  to  anything,  unless 
the  understanding  guides  it.  Hence  it  is  a  maxim 
received  by  all  philosophers,  "  that  nothing  can  be  willed 
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unless  it  is  first  known."  The  will,  having  of  itself  no 
light,  must  borrow  it  from  the  understanding,  which 
goes  before  to  give  it  knowledge,  and  to  discover  what 
it  ought  to  love  or  hate.  It  is  this  made  St.  Austin  say, 
that  "we  may  love  things  we  never  saw,  but  never  those 
we  have  not  known  "  (Aug.  Lib.  X,  de  Trin).  "  No  one 
can  love,  what  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  "  (Gregory  horn. 
XXXVI.,  Sup.  Evan.). 

And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  object  of  the  will, 
being  a  known  good,  we  cannot  love  anything,  but 
because  we  perceive  it  is  good,  and  deserving  of  love : 
just  as,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  not  hate  a  thing,  or  fly 
from  it,  but  because  we  conceive  it  is  bad,  and  deserving 
of  hatred.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  we  wish  to  make  a 
man  change  his  opinion,  the  mode  we  adopt  to  induce 
him  to  give  up  his  own  and  embrace  ours  is,  to  persuade 
and  convince  him  by  reason,  that  what  he  proposes  to 
himself  is  not  good,  and  what  we  propose  to  him  is 
better  and  far  more  salutary.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  operation  of  the  understanding  is  the  foundation  of 
all  our  acts  in  meditation ;  and  consequently  it  is  very 
truly  said,  that  meditation  is  extremely  necessary,  as  we 
shall  show  more  particularly  in  the  following  chapters. 
(Rodriguez,  Christian  Perfection,  Vol.  I,  Fifth  Treatise 
Chapter  VII). 


CHAPTER   V 

Of  the  method  to  be  observed  in  meditation,  and 
the  advancement  to  be  derived  from  it 

'My  heart  is  inflamed  within  me,"  says  the  Royal 
Prophet,  "and  in  my  meditation  this  fire  shall  be 
kindled  "  (Ps.  xxxviii,  4). 
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The  method  we  must  follow  in  prayer  is  prescribed  us 
in  these  words,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
holy  fathers,  who  explain  the  fire  here  mentioned  to  be 
the  fire  of  charity,  and  the  love  of  God  and  of  our 
neighbour,  which  was  kindled  in  the  bowels  of  the  holy 
prophet,  by  meditating  on  heavenly  things.  "My  heart," 
says  he,  "is  inflamed  within  me;"  behold  the  effect  of 
prayer.  But  by  what  is  it  inflamed  ?  By  meditation : 
"and  in  meditation  the  fire  shall  be  kindled,"  behold 
the  means,  and  the  instrument  that  served  to  light  this 
fire.  This  manner  of  meditating,  says  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  is  like  the  striking  of  a  piece  of  steel  upon  a 
flint,  to  extract  fire  from  it.  It  is,  therefore,  by  medita 
tion  and  reflections  of  the  understanding,  that  we  must 
continually  strike  the  flint  of  our  hard  hearts  till  we  extract 
fire  from  them,  and  till  we  inflame  ourselves  with  the 
love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour,  and  with  an  ardent 
desire  of  humility,  mortification,  and  all  other  Christian 
virtues. 

Nevertheless,  though  meditation  be  so  profitable  and 
necessary,  yet  we  must  not  spend  our  time  of  prayer  in 
reasoning  and  reflections  only ;  nor  must  we  dwell  and 
repose  upon  these ;  because  otherwise  it  would  rather 
be  study  than  prayer.  But  all  the  meditations  we  make 
must  serve  as  so  many  helps  to  excite  the  desire  of  virtue 
in  our  hearts.  For  the  perfection  of  a  Christian  and 
religious  life,  consists  not  either  in  good  thoughts,  or 
holy  things,  but  in  solid  and  true  virtues ;  and  particu 
larly  in  those  acts  of  virtue  we  produce,  which  are,  as 
St.  Thomas  says,  the  accomplishment  of  all  perfection. 
It  is  this,  therefore,  we  must  insist  upon,  and  it  is  to 
this  we  ought  to  apply  ourselves  in  prayer. 

On  this  occasion,  it  must  be  a  first  principle  with  us 
to  apply  ourselves  to  the  study  of  virtue,  and  this  also 
not  only  simply  to  know  what  virtue  is,  but  to  become 
virtuous"  (Gerson  sup.  magnif.  Alph.  86  Littera,  D). 
If  we  sew  we  must  have  a  needle;  but  it  is  not  the 
needle,  but  the  thread  that  sews ;  and  it  would  be  a 
ridiculous  thing,  and  lost  labour,  for  a  man  to  busy 
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himself  all  day  long  in  sewing  a  cloth  with  a  needle 
alone,  without  any  thread  in  it.  They  act,  however, 
nearly  in  the  same  manner,  who  meditate  and  make 
many  reflections  in  prayer,  without  applying  themselves  to 
produce  acts  of  the  will ;  as  acts  of  charity,  humility,  etc. 
For  meditation  must  be  like  the  needle,  it  must  pass 
first,  but  it  must  carry  after  it  the  thread  of  love,  and 
such  affectionate  acts  as  unite  the  will  unto  God. 

St.  Ignatius  particularly  warns  us  of  this,  and  repeats 
the  same  very  often,  in  his  book  of  spiritual  exercises, 
wherein,  after  having  established  the  point,  upon  which 
we  are  to  meditate,  and  having  made  some  observations 
of  less  importance,  he  presently  adds,  that  we  must 
apply  all  to  ourselves,  in  order  to  derive  advantage  from 
it.  In  effect,  all  the  advantage  of  prayer  consists  in 
knowing  how  to  apply  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  own 
profit,  what  we  meditate  on,  according  to  the  necessity 
we  have  thereof. 

As  there  is  a  great  difference  between  knowing  what 
great  treasures  are,  and  the  possessing  them  ;  and  as  it  is 
the  possession  only,  and  not  the  simple  knowledge,  that 
makes  a  man  rich  ;  so  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
knowing  God,  and  between  fearing  and  loving  Him.  It 
is  not  the  knowledge  of  what  belongs  to  God,  but  it  is 
His  love  and  His  fear  that  render  us  truly  wise  and  rich. 
They  make  also  another  very  just  comparison  upon  the 
same  subject.  As  it  signifies  nothing,  they  say,  to  a 
man  almost  dead  with  hunger,  to  be  present  at  a  table 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  meats,  if  he  be  not  permitted 
to  eat  thereof;  so  he  that  performs  prayer  profits  little 
by  the  holy  thoughts  he  receives  in  it,  if  he  nourishes 
not  himself  therewith,  nor  applies  them  to  himself,  mak 
ing  firm  and  constant  resolutions  to  put  them  in 
practice. 

But  still  to  examine  things  more  particularly,  I  say, 
that  the  whole  fruit  we  must  derive  from  meditation  con 
sists  in  forming  pious  desires  in  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  that  we  may  afterwards  in  due  time  put  them  in 
practice.  And  therefore  St.  Ambrose  says,  that  "action 
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is  the  end  of  the  meditation  of  God's  commandments 
(Amb.  sup.  Ps.  cxviii). 

Amongst  many  other  particulars,  the  Scripture  informs 
us  of,  concerning  these  holy  creatures  that  Ezechiel  saw 
in  his  vision,  it  says,  "that  they  had  hands  of  men 
under  their  wings  "  (Ezech.  I,  8) ;  to  let  us  know,  that 
in  meditation  we  must  raise  ourselves  by  the  help  of  our 
understanding ;  that  afterwards  we  may  come  to  execute 
and  practice  by  means  of  our  will.  In  prayer,  then, 
what  we  ought  to  have  principally  in  view  is,  to  excite 
in  ourselves  either  acts  of  humility,  by  contemning  our 
selves,  and  desiring  to  be  contemned  by  others — or  an 
ardent  will  to  suffer  for  the  love  of  God,  proposing  to 
ourselves  to  suffer  with  joy  the  present  pains  and  afflic 
tions  we  lie  under — or  sentiments  of  affection  to  poverty 
of  spirit,  desiring  to  be  rejected  and  contemned  by  all ; 
and  even  sometimes  to  want  such  things  as  are  very 
necessary.  In  fine,  we  must  endeavour  to  bring  with  us 
to  prayer  a  lively  sorrow  for  our  sins ;  a  firm  resolution 
rather  to  die  than  offend  God ;  deep  gratitude  for  his 
benefits ;  an  entire  resignation  of  ourselves  into  his 
hands;  and  an  ardent  desire  to  imitate  our  divine 
Master  in  the  practice  of  these  virtues  of  which  he  has 
given  us  an  example.  Behold  here  what  ought  to  be 
the  object  and  end  of  our  meditation,  and  the  advan 
tage  we  ought  to  derive  from  it. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  follows,  that 
because  we  make  use  of  meditation  and  reflection,  as 
means  to  excite  our  will  to  acts  of  affection,  and  to  holy 
resolutions,  and  that  this  is  our  only  aim  and  end,  we 
consequently  must  not  entertain  ourselves  in  meditation 
any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  move  our  will. 

For  the  means  must  be  proportionate  to  their  end 
so  that  when  we  find  our  will  touched  with  any  motion 
of  piety,  as  for  example,  with  a  regret  for  our  sinsr 
contempt  of  the  world,  love  of  God,  desire  to  suffer  for 
Him,  and  such  like  motions,  we  must  imitate  skilful 
architects,  who  as  soon  as  the  arch  of  a  vault  is  finished, 
take  away  the  frame  of  wood  upon  which  it  was  formed  ; 
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that  is,  we  must  presently  interrupt  our  meditation,  and 
dwell  upon  these  affectionate  acts,  till  our  soul  is  quite 
penetrated  therewith. 

This  advice  is  very  important,  and  is  given  us  by  St. 
Ignatius,  in  his  book  of  Spiritual  Exercises,  where  he 
says,  the  very  moment  we  begin  in  our  meditation  to 
feel  in  ourselves  these  motions  of  fervour  and  devotion, 
we  must  stop  and  fix  there,  without  being  anxious  to 
pass  to  other  things  till  we  are  thereby  very  well  pene 
trated  and  replenished.  As  a  gardener  who  waters  a 
bed  in  his  garden,  and  perceiving  the  water  not  pres 
ently  to  enter  into  it,  stops  a  little  to  let  it  be  imbibed 
by  the  earth, — and  goes  no  farther  till  it  has  sunk  to  the 
very  bottom,  and  that  the  earth  is  well  watered ;  in  like 
manner,  when  the  water  of  these  holy  affections  and 
desires  begins  to  enter  into  our  soul,  which  is,  to  speak 
with  the  Psalmist,  "as  earth  without  water"  (Ps.  cxlii) ; 
we  must  suspend  the  operation  of  our  understanding, 
and  think  only  of  receiving  these  salutary  waters,  and 
enjoying  this  effusion  of  the  will,  till  our  heart  being 
filled,  we  feel  its  wants  no  more. 

The  great  St.  Chrysostom  explains  the  same  thing  by 
another  comparison.  Have  you  not  taken  notice,  says 
he,  of  a  lamb  which  would  suck  its  dam  ?  He  first  goes 
from  side  to  side,  he  takes,  he  leaves,  and  returns  again 
divers  times,  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  the  other 
teat ;  but  when  he  finds  that  the  milk  begins  to  come, 
he  presently  stops,  and  does  nothing  else  but  receive  it, 
and  take  it  in  large  draughts.  It  is  the  same  in  prayer  ; 
as  long  as  the  dew  of  heaven  does  not  fall,  we  turn  from 
one  side  to  another,  by  means  of  reasoning  and  reflec 
tions,  but  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  feel  it  we  must  stop, 
and  think  of  nothing  else  than  of  receiving  it  into  the 
bottom  of  our  heart,  and  quietly  enjoying  those  sweet 
and  delicious  draughts,  whereby  we  may  replenish  and 
nourish  our  souls  (Rodriguez,  Vol.  I,  Treatise  5, 
Chapter  XI). 
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CHAPTER   VI 

How  the  Understanding  is  to  be  exercised  in 
time  of  Meditation. 

It  being  very  good  during  prayer  to  exercise  ourselves 
in  producing  acts  of  the  Understanding,  we  will  speak 
of  those  at  present.  They  must  be  founded  on  reason. 
For  man  being  a  rational  being  ought  to  be  guided  by 
reason  \  and  consequently  it  is  necessary  that  his  under 
standing  should  be  convinced,  before  his  will  can  be 
inflamed.  Wherefore,  one  of  the  chief  things  we  should 
have  in  view  in  meditation,  is  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  the 
errors  of  the  world ;  to  confirm  ourselves  in  the  belief  of 
solid  truths,  and  firmly  to  resolve  upon  what  we  design 
to  do,  and  what  we  intend  to  avoid.  When  a  worldly 
man  begins  to  conform  himself  to  a  more  Christian  and 
regular  life  than  ordinarily  we  are  used  to  say  that  he  is 
disabused  ;  and  to  be  thus  disabused  is  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  we  ought  to  derive  from  prayer.  As  this 
point  is  of  very  great  importance,  so  it  is  also  very  proper 
we  should  particularly  reflect  upon  it,  and  above  all,  it 
is  necessary  in  the  beginning,  that  we  apply  ourselves  to 
it  with  great  diligence,  in  order  that,  by  means  of  an 
exact  discussion  of  things,  we  may  be  the  more  confirmed 
in  the  belief  of  essential  truths. 

Wherefore,  that  we  may  be  able  to  gather  much  fruit 
from  meditation,  we  must  not  make  it  superficially,  in 
haste,  or  after  a  tepid  and  languishing  manner,  but  with 
very  great  fervour,  and  with  all  possible  attention  and 
peace  of  mind.  Consider  maturely  the  shortness  of  life, 
the  frailty  and  vanity  of  all  things  in  the  world,  the  little 
which  will  remain  with  you  after  death ;  and,  thereby, 
you  will  soon  contemn  and  disregard  all  things  here 
below,  and  will  fix  your  heart  upon  those  things  that  will 
last  for  ever.  Consider  seriously,  and  frequently  ponder, 
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how  little  solidity  there  is  in  the  esteem  and  opinion  of 
men,  and  how  ridiculous  a  thing  it  is,  to  torment  your 
self  upon  this  account ;  because  their  esteem  can  neither 
give  nor  take  anything  from  you,  nor  render  you  either 
better  or  worse  than  you  are ;  and  by  this  means,  you 
shall  soon  come  to  set  no  value  at  all  on  them.  In  fine, 
ruminate  in  like  manner  upon  all  other  truths ;  and  by 
this  means  you  will,  by  little  and  little,  disabuse  yourself 
or  the  chimeras  and  errors  of  the  age — you  will  confirm 
yourself  in  true  sentiments  and  principles  of  piety — you 
will  resolve  upon  what  will  conduce  most  to  your  salva 
tion  ;  and  you  will  begin  to  become  quite  another  man, 
and  to  lead  a  life  altogether  spiritual.  You  will  find 
that  your  heart  is  become  greater  and  larger  than  ordin 
arily,  you  will  mount  in  your  thoughts  even  to  heaven 
itself,  contemning  all  earthly  objects,  and  will  say  with 
St.  Paul — "  I  counted  all  things  to  be  but  loss,  for  the 
excellent  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord,  for  whom 
I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  count  them  all 
as  dung,  that  I  may  gain  Christ "  (Phil,  iii,  8). 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  between  meditating 
and  meditating  ;  between  knowing  and  knowing  :  for  the 
wise  man  knows  things  after  one  manner,  and  the 
ignorant  man  knows  them  after  another.  Wise  men 
know  what  they  are  in  effect,  and  ignorant  persons  know 
only  what  they  are  in  appearance.  If  a  fool  finds  a 
precious  stone  of  great  value,  he  will  esteem  it  for  its 
lustre  and  exterior  beauty ;  but  for  nothing  else,  because 
he  knows  not  the  value  of  it.  But  if  the  same  stone 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  jeweller,  he  esteems  it  not  only 
for  its  exterior  lustre,  but  because  he  knows  its  value. 

The  same  difference  is  found  between  him  who  knows 
how  to  meditate  upon  spiritual  things,  and  another  who 
knows  it  not  :  he  who  looks  upon  things  superficially, 
and  regards  only  the  outside,  though  their  exterior  beauty 
pleases  him,  yet  he  feels  not  an  ardent  desire  of  them. 
But  he  who  knows  how  to  examine  them  as  he  ought — he 
who  weighs  and  considers  them  attentively,  will  easily 
undeceive  himself  and  reject  such  as  are  of  no  value, 
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and  will  resolve  to  compass  what  he  perceives  to  be 
excellent,  and  knowing  perfectly  well  of  how  great  a 
value  the  precious  stone  is  he  has  found,  he  makes  no 
account  of  anything  else;  but  "goes  his  way,  and  sells 
all  that  he  had,  and  buys  it  "  (Matt,  xiii,  46). 

This  difference  is  pointed  out  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  in 
his  curing  the  woman  of  a  bloody  flux.  Our  Saviour 
went  to  raise  to  life  the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the 
Synagogue,  and  was  followed  by  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
who  encompassed  and  pressed  upon  him  on  all  sides. 
This  poor  woman  who  for  twelve  years  together,  had 
suffered  this  bloody  flux,  having  spent  all  she  was  worth 
upon  doctors  to  obtain  a  cure,  and  finding  herself  still 
in  a  worse  condition  than  ever  ;  seeing  the  Son  of  God 
pass  by,  the  great  desire  she  had  to  be  cured  made  her 
break  through  the  crowd  with  a  wonderful  faith  and 
confidence :  "For  she  said  within  herself,  if  I  shall  touch 
only  his  garment,  I  shall  be  healed"  (Matt,  ix,  21). 
In  fine,  she  approaches  him,  touches  him,  and  the  flux 
of  blood  which  she  had  suffered  for  many  years  wonder 
fully  stopped  upon  a  sudden.  Whereupon,  Our  Saviour 
turned  about  and  asked,  "  Who  is  it  that  touched  me  ?  " 
And  St.  Peter  said,  "  Master,  the  multitudes  throng  and 
press  thee,  and  dost  thou  say,  who  touched  me  ?"  And 
Jesus  said,  "  Somebody  hath  touched  me,  for  I  know 
that  virtue  is  gone  out  from  me  "  (Luke  viii,  45-46). 

The  chief  point,  then,  is  to  touch  Jesus  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  Him  ask,  who  touched  Him  ?  For  it 
is  nothing  to  touch  Jesus  in  the  throng,  as  the  common 
people  did,  and  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  do.  What 
is  of  importance,  therefore,  in  meditation,  is,  to  touch 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  mysteries  after  such  a  manner,  that 
we  may  feel  the  fruit  and  virtue  of  them  in  ourselves  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  must  examine  things  with  atten 
tion,  in  detail,  and  at  our  leisure.  We  find  neither 
sweetness  nor  bitterness  in  things  we  give  not  ourselves 
time  to  take.  So  the  sinner  feels  not  the  bitterness  of 
sin,  death,  judgment,  nor  of  hell  itself;  because,  imitating 
sick  persons,  he  swallows  down  the  pills,  whole  and  entire, 
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lest  he  should  feel  their  bad  taste  ;  he  looks  upon  things 
only  in  the  gross,  and  never  ruminates  upon  them.  The 
reason  then,  why  we  relish  not  the  Incarnation,  Passion, 
Resurrection,  and  all  other  mysteries,  is  because  we  con 
sider  them  very  superficially,  and  descend  not  to  partic 
ulars  and  dive  not  into  them,  as  we  should  do,  by  long 
continued  and  serious  meditation.  We  taste  not  a  grain 
of  pepper  or  mustard  seed,  if  we  swallow  it  whole  ;  but 
if  we  break  it  in  pieces  with  our  teeth,  it  is  pungent,  it 
smarts,  and  even  draws  tears  from  our  eyes.  (Rodriguez, 
Christian  Perfection,  Vol.  I,  Treatise  v,  Chapter  IX). 


CHAPTER  VII 
How  it  is  possible  for  Everyone  to  Meditate 

What  we  have  already  said  may  serve  as  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  who  complain  they  know  not  how  to 
meditate ;  because  nothing  ever  presenting  itself  to 
their  minds  to  help  them  to  extend  the  points  they  have 
taken,  they  presently  want  matter.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  that  should  afflict  them,  for  as  we  have  already  said, 
meditation  is  an  exercise  that  consists  more  in  the  acts 
of  the  will  than  in  the  discourses  of  the  understanding. 

And  even  the  masters  of  a  spiritual  life  admonish  us 
to  take  care  that  the  meditation  be  not  too  long ;  be 
cause  by  this  means,  and  particularly  when  we  enter 
tain  ourselves  with  curious  and  subtle  reflections,  we 
only  check  the  motions  and  affections  of  the  will,  which 
ought  to  be  the  chief  end  of  meditation.  The  reason  of 
this  is  quite  clear.  For  it  is  certain,  that  if  a  supply 
gives  but  one  inch  of  water,  and  if  it  be  distributed 
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among  different  pipes,  the  more  there  runs  through  one, 
the  less  there  will  run  through  the  others.  Now  the 
virtue  of  our  soul  is  finite  and  limited  ;  so  that  the  more 
it  effuses  itself  by  the  channel  of  the  understanding,  the 
less  it  will  be  able  to  transmit  by  that  of  the  will ;  and 
thus  we  see  by  experience,  that  when  our  heart  is  filled 
with  devotion,  if  the  understanding  lets  itself  be  carried 
away  with  speculations  and  curious  reflections,  the  de 
votion  is  presently  spent,  and  our  heart  becomes  dry. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  spring  flows  entirely 
through  the  channel  of  the  understanding,  and  therefore 
that  of  the  will  must  necessarily  be  dried  up.  Hence  it 
is,  says  Gerson,  that  those  who  are  not  learned  are 
sometimes  more  devout,  and  make  their  prayer  far  better 
than  others,  because  the  understanding  does  not  present 
to  them  so  many  objects  to  distract  their  attention,  and 
without  running  after  far-fetched  speculations,  they  pres 
ently  endeavour  to  move  their  wills  by  simple  and  familiar 
reflections,  which  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  them 
than  the  most  sublime  and  exquisite  meditations  can 
make  upon  others. 

What  is  to  be  farther  observed  is,  provided  the  motions 
of  the  will  and  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  are  very 
sublime,  it  is  no  matter  whether  the  thoughts  or  the 
reflections  that  cause  them  be  ever  so  mean  and 
common.  We  have  sufficient  proofs  and  examples  of 
this  truth  in  Scripture,  where  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  simple 
and  easy  comparisons,  is  sometimes  pleased  to  explain 
the  highest  and  most  sublime  mysteries.  St.  Ambrose, 
speaking  of  this  verse  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Who  will  give 
me  wings  like  a  dove,  and  I  will  fly,  and  be  at  rest  ?  " 
(Ps.  liv,  7),  asks  the  question  why  the  prophet,  desirous 
to  fly  and  raise  himself  on  high,  should  desire  rather  the 
wings  of  a  dove  than  of  any  other  bird,  since  there  are 
many  more  swift  than  a  dove  ?  It  is,  says  he,  because 
the  prophet  knew  very  well  that  to  fly  to  the  highest 
pitch  or  summit  of  perfection,  and  to  raise  ourselves  to 
what  is  most  sublime  in  prayer,  the  wings  of  a  dove  are 
the  best ;  that  is  to  say,  that  simplicity  of  heart  is  more 
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proper  and  fit  for  it  than  the  sublimity  and  refinement 
of  the  understanding,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
Wise  man — "  His  communication  is  with  the  simple  " 
(Prov.  iii,  32). 

We  have  no  reason  then,  to  be  uneasy  when,  during 
meditation,  we  feel  it  difficult  to  make  great  or  long  dis 
courses,  when  we  find  not  reflections  for  enlarging  on 
the  points  of  our  meditation. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  maintained  with  a  great  deal  of 
reason,  that  in  a  spiritual  life  those  are  in  the  best  state 
in  whom  God  dries  up  the  source  of  vague  and  diffuse 
speculation,  and  opens  at  the  same  time  in  them  the 
source  of  the  affections  and  feelings  of  the  heart,  in  order 
that  the  understanding,  remaining  in  a  most  profound 
tranquillity,  the  will  may  repose  in  God  alone,  and 
entirely  employ  itself  in  the  love  and  enjoyment  of  the 
Sovereign  Good.  If  Our  Lord  bestows  upon  us  this  favour, 
that  by  the  help  of  some  simple  reflections,  or  by  the 
sole  consideration  of  His  being  made  man,  of  His  being 
born  for  our  sake  in  a  stable,  and  dying  for  us  upon  a 
cross,  we  find  and  feel  ourselves  inflamed  with  His  love, 
and  with  a  desire  to  humble  and  mortify  ourselves  for 
His  sake,  and  that  we  entertain  ourselves  for  a  long  time 
herein,  this  kind  of  prayer  is  without  doubt  far  better 
and  far  more  profitable  than  if  we  had  busied  ourselves 
with  long  reflections  and  sublime  discourses,  because  we 
dwelt  upon  that  which  is  most  exquisite  and  essential  in 
prayer,  and  upon  that  which  ought  to  be  the  end  and 
fruit  of  it.  This  shows  us  how  much  those  deceive 
themselves  who  imagine  that  not  to  make  reflections  is 
to  pray  ill,  and  to  make  them  is  to  pray  well. 

We  read  in  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Francis,  that  a  holy 
religious,  named  Brother  Giles,  said  one  day  to  St.  Bona- 
venture,  who  was  general  of  their  order,  "  God  has  given 
great  talents  to  you  and  other  learned  men,  that  you 
may  serve  and  praise  Him ;  but  we  simple  and  ignorant 
people,  who  have  no  light  at  all,  what  can  we  do  to  please 
God  ?  "  "  If  nothing  more,"  replied  St.  Bonaventure, 
"were  given  to  a  man  than  grace  to  love  God  this 
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would  suffice  to  render  him  more  pleasing  to  God, 
and  make  him  merit  more  than  he  would  by  using  all 
other  means  together."  "How,"  replied  the  good 
religious,  is  it  possible,  then,  that  an  ignorant  and  simple 
person  should  be  able  to  love  Jesus  Christ  as  much  as  a 
wise  and  learned  man?"  "It  is  possible,"  replied  St. 
Bonaventure,  "  that  a  poor,  simple,  ignorant  woman  may 
have  as  great  love  and  charity  as  a  very  learned  divine." 
Hereupon  the  good  religious,  transported  with  fervour, 
ran  about  that  side  of  the  garden  next  the  town,  and 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "poor,  simple  woman,  love 
but  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  may  have  greater 
merit  than  Brother  Bonaventure  "  (Rodriguez,  Christian 
Perfection,  Vol.  I,  Treatise  v,  Cap.  13). 


CHAPTER   VIII 
The  Necessity  for  Meditation 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor  says,  that  prayer  cannot  be  per 
fect  unless  meditation  goes  before  or  accompanies  it, 
and  his  doctrine  is  taken  from  St.  Austin,  who  says, 
prayer  is  tepid  without  meditation. 

The  proof  of  this  proposition  is  easy ;  for  if  we  do 
not  exert  ourselves  to  know  and  examine  our  weakness 
and  misery,  we  shall  be  deceived  and  misinformed  of 
our  wants;  and  hence  it  will  come  to  pass  that  in 
prayer  we  shall  not  know  what  we  ought  to  ask,  nor 
shall  we  ask  it  with  the  requisite  earnestness  and 
fervour. 

There  are  many  who,  from  not  reflecting  upon  them 
selves,  and  from  being  ignorant  of  their  own  defects, 
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presume  too  much  upon  themselves,  which  they  would 
not  do  if  they  had  a  right  knowledge  of  themselves. 
And  hence,  it  happens  that  in  prayer  they  dwell  on 
everything  else,  except  what  is  most  necessary  for  them. 
If  you  wish,  then,  to  learn  to  pray,  and  to  beg  of  God 
what  you  stand  most  in  need  of,  employ  yourself  in 
considering  exactly  your  defects  and  weaknesses.  Having 
obtained  perfect  knowledge  of  these,  you  will  then 
know  what  you  ought  to  ask  of  God ;  and,  as  a  man 
who  feels  himself  pressed  with  necessity  or  misery,  you 
will  beg  with  all  earnestness  and  fervour  what  is  most 
proper  for  you.  St.  Bernard,  speaking  of  the  means  of 
attaining  perfection,  says,  "  no  one  becomes  perfect  on 
a  sudden  :  it  is  by  mounting,  and  not  by  flying,  that  we 
come  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  Let  us,  therefore, 
ascend,  and  let  meditation  and  prayer  be  the  two  feet 
we  make  use  of  to  do  so.  For  meditation  lets  us  see 
our  wants,  and  prayer  obtains  for  us  relief  from  God. 
The  one  shows  us  the  way,  and  the  other  leads  to  Him, 
and,  in  fine,  meditation  makes  us  clearly  discern  the 
dangers  that  surround  us,  and  prayer  makes  us  happily 
avoid  and  escape  them  "  (Ber.  Serm.  I,  de  S.  Andrea). 
But  St.  Augustine  goes  yet  farther,  and  says,  that 
"meditation  is  the  beginning  and  ground  of  all  good." 

In  effect  we  cannot  consider  how  good  God  is  in 
Himself ;  how  good  and  merciful  He  is  towards  us ;  how 
much  He  loves  us,  and  how  much  He  has  done  and 
suffered  for  us,  without  feeling  ourselves  inflamed  with 
love  of  so  good  a  Master.  We  cannot  perceive  our 
faults  and  infirmities  without  humbling  and  conceiving 
a  contempt  for  ourselves  ;  we  cannot  reflect  on  our  great 
negligence  in  the  service  of  God,  and  the  offences  we 
have  committed  against  Him,  without  acknowledging  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  deserve  all  kinds  of  chastise 
ments.  So  that  it  is  by  the  means  and  help  of  medita 
tion  that  the  soul  comes  to  enrich  herself  with  all  the 
virtues  that  can  render  her  agreeable  in  God's  sight. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  so 
particularly  recommend  meditation  unto  us  :  "Blessed 
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is  the  man  who  hath  not  walked  in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly,  nor  stood  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sat  in  the 
chair  of  pestilence.  But  his  will  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  and  on  his  law  he  shall  meditate  day  and  night. 
And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  which  is  planted  near  the 
running  waters,  which  shall  bring  forth  its  fruit,  in  due 
season"  (Ps.  i,  3).  And  in  another  place  the  Royal 
Prophet  says,  "  Blessed  are  the  undefiled  in  the  way, 
who  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  are  they 
that  search  His  testimonies ;  that  seek  him  with  their 
whole  heart  "(Ps.  cxviii,  i,  2).  The  same  prophet, 
also  speaking  to  God,  says,  "Give  me  understanding, 
and  I  will  search  Thy  law ;  and  I  will  keep  it  with  my 
whole  heart "  (Ps.  cxviii,  34). 

And  in  another  place  he  says,  "  Unless  Thy  law  had 
been  my  meditation,  I  had  then  perhaps  perished  in  my 
abjection"  (Ps.  cxviii,  92);  that  is  to  say,  as  St. 
Jerome  interprets  it,  I  should  have  remained  in  these 
pains  and  miseries  that  surrounded  me.  But  that  which 
still  ought  to  give  us  a  high  esteem  of  meditation  is, 
what  the  Saints  say  of  it,  to  wit,  that  it  is  a  help  to  all 
virtues  and  good  works.  "It  is,"  says  Gerson,  "the 
sister  of  spiritual  reading,  the  nurse  of  prayer;  the 
director  of  good  actions,  and  in  fine,  the  perfection 
and  consummation  of  all  heroic  actions." 

But  to  contrast  it  with  the  opposite  vice,  and  thereby 
come  to  a  better  knowledge  of  it,  we  must  know  that 
the  neglect  of  meditation  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  evils  in  the  world,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Jeremias,  "with  desolation  is  all  the  land  made 
desolate  because  there  is  no  one  that  considereth  in  his 
heart "  (Jer.  xii,  1 1).  Would  you  know  why  the  earth  is 
desolate  as  to  spiritual  matters  ?  It  is  because  there  is 
scarce  anyone  that  enters  into  himself,  and  reflects  upon 
the  ineffable  mysteries  of  religion  and  the  infinite 
bounties  of  God.  For  who  is  there  that  durst  be  so 
bold  as  to  commit  a  sin,  if  he  considered  that  the  Son 
of  God  died  for  sin  ;  and  that  sin  is  so  great  an  evil 
that  it  required  that  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed 
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Trinity  should  become  man,  in  order  that  by  His  death 
He  might  entirely  make  satisfaction  for  sin,  even  to  the 
rigorous  justice  of  His  heavenly  Father?  And  who 
would  sin,  if  he  considered  that  one  mortal  sin  is 
punished  with  the  eternal  pains  of  hell  ?  Or  if  he  but 
seriously  reflect  upon  these  words — "  Depart  from  me, 
you  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire"  (Matt,  xxv,  41). 

If  we  considered  seriously  the  everlasting  duration  of 
an  unhappy  eternity,  and  that  as  long  as  God  is  God, 
so  long  are  we  to  burn  in  hell,  would  there  be  any  one 
so  mad  or  foolish,  think  you,  as,  for  a  moment  of 
pleasure,  to  expose  himself  to  such  eternal  torments  ? 

St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  said,  that  he  could  not  compre 
hend  how  a  person  in  mortal  sin  could  have  any  joy 
or  repose.  And  without  doubt  the  Saint  had  a  great 
deal  of  reason  ;  because  man  is  not  certain  of  the  enjoy 
ment  of  any  one  moment  of  his  life,  and  yet  knows 
infallibly,  that  should  he  die  in  this  state,  he  would  be 
for  ever  damned.  We  read  that  the  most  costly  viands, 
and  the  most  enchanting  music,  could  not  impart 
pleasure  to  Damocles,  when  he  perceived  the  naked 
sword  which  was  hanging  over  his  head,  and  which  was 
fastened  only  by  a  single  hair ;  for  he  trembled  every 
moment  lest  the  hair  should  break,  and  the  sword  fall 
and  cause  his  death.  What  fear,  therefore,  ought  that 
man  to  have  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  criminal  delights 
and  filthy  pleasures  of  this  world,  knows  that  at  every 
instant  he  is  threatened  not  only  with  a  temporal,  but 
with  an  eternal  death  ? 

That  all  depends  upon  the  slender  thread  of  life  : 
that  every  moment  he  may  die  suddenly;  and  that 
lying  down  in  perfect  health,  he  may  the  next  morning 
find  himself  buried  in  hell  ? 

It  is  certain,  if  we  practised  it  as  we  might,  that 
meditation  would  serve  as  a  bridle  to  restrain  us  from 
falling  into  sin.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  devil,  who 
knows  the  advantage  we  should  derive  from  it,  en 
deavours  continually,  by  all  sorts  of  means,  to  withdraw 
us  from  meditation.  The  first  thing  that  the  Philistines 
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did  to  Sampson,  after  they  had  made  him  their  prisoner, 
was  to  put  out  his  eyes.  It  is  the  first  thing  the  devil,  in 
like  manner,  does  to  sinners.  If  he  cannot  entirely  de 
prive  them  of  the  eyes  of  faith,  he  endeavours  at  least  to 
deprive  them  of  their  use ;  and  to  make  them  believe 
in  such  a  manner,  as  if  they  believed  not  at  all — 
"because  seeing  they  see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear 
not,  neither  do  they  understand"  (Matt,  xiii,  13).  He 
hinders  them  from  reflecting  upon  what  they  believe ; 
and  makes  them  think  no  more  on  it  than  if  they 
believed  it  not  at  all,  which  is  all  one  for  the  compass 
ing  his  ends;  because,  since  he  cannot  put  out  their 
eyes,  he  at  least  shuts  them.  It  is  the  same  thing, 
whether  we  open  our  eyes  in  the  dark,  or  shut  them  in 
the  light ;  because  in  either  case,  we  see  nothing  But 
meditation  is  of  so  great  and  particular  importance,  that 
it  not  only  opens  the  eyes  of  our  understanding,  but  also 
imparts  light  to  discern  the  most  obscure  mysteries  of 
faith  (Rodriguez,  Christian  Perfection,  Vol.  I,  Treatise  v, 
Chapter  VIII). 


CHAPTER    IX 
The  Advantages  of  Meditation 

To  make  our  prayer  well,  and  to  derive  from  it  the 
benefit  that  we  ought,  it  will  be  extremely  profitable  to 
us  first  to  be  assured  that  prayer  is  not  the  chief  end  we 
propose  to  ourselves  in  a  spiritual  life,  but  only  a  means 
and  help  we  make  use  of  to  advance  ourselves  in 
perfection. 

We  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  prayer  as  to  the  end 
in  which  we  are  to  repose.  For  our  perfection  consists 
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not  in  consolations  and  sweetnesses  of  contemplation,  but 
in  acquiring  a  perfect  mortification  of  sense — in  obtain 
ing  a  victory  over  ourselves — in  surmounting  our  passions 
and  appetites,  and  re-establishing  ourselves  as  much  as 
it  is  possible  in  the  happy  state  of  original  justice  wherein 
we  are  all  created  in  the  person  of  our  first  father  Adam. 
For  then  the  flesh  and  concupiscence  were  subject  to 
reason,  and  reason  was  entirely  subject  and  conformable 
to  God.  And  it  is  to  attain  this  so  elevated  an  end, 
that  we  must  help  ourselves  by  prayer  as  a  means  most 
proper  and  profitable.  Though  iron  is  hard,  yet  fire 
softens  it  and  renders  it  fit  for  any  use  we  please. 
Prayer  works  the  same  effect  upon  our  heart,  which 
being  naturally  hard,  has  a  repugnance  to  mortification 
and  contempt,  and  feels  it  very  difficult  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  another.  We  must,  then,  have  recourse  to  prayer 
to  overcome  this  hardness,  and  by  the  fire  and  heat  of 
devotion,  and  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  heart 
will  become  so  soft  and  pliable  that  we  may  afterwards 
very  easily  manage  it,  and  form  it  to  whatsoever  shall 
be  necessary  for  God's  greater  glory  and  service.  See 
what  prayer  ought  to  work  in  us ;  behold  the  advantage 
we  must  derive  from  it.  And  as  to  those  sweetnesses 
and  interior  consolations  we  sometimes  receive  from  God 
therein,  he  does  not  send  them  that  we  may  repose  in 
them,  but  he  gives  them  that  thereby  we  may  become 
more  ready  and  ardent  to  run  on  in  the  way  of  virtue 
and  perfection. 

It  is  this  the  Holy  Ghost  would  give  us  to  understand 
by  what  happened  to  Moses  descending  from  the  moun 
tain,  where  he  conversed  with  God.  The  holy  text  says, 
that  coming  down,  his  face  was  resplendent  with  rays  of 
light,  and  this  light  was  formed  into  the  shape  of  horns. 
For,  as  in  Scripture,  horns  are  a  symbol  of  strength,  so 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  thereby  intimate  to  us  that  we 
must  rise  from  prayer  with  additional  strength  and 
activity.  The  Son  of  God  has  also  taught  us  this  by  His 
own  example,  on  the  night  of  His  passion.  He  put  Him 
self  three  times  in  prayer,  to  prepare  Himself  for  the 
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sufferings  which  awaited  Him ;  and  as  soon  as  He  had 
ended  it,  He  said  to  His  disciples  :  "Arise,  let  us  go, 
behold  he  is  at  hand  that  will  betray  me"  (Matt,  xxvi, 
46),  He  Himself  offers  and  delivers  up  Himself  into  the 
hands  of  His  enemies.  "  He  was  offered  because  it  was 
His  own  will"  (Isaias  liii,  7).  Yet  it  was  not,  as  St. 
Ambrose  well  observes,  because  He  wanted  either  pre 
paration  or  succour  that  He  prayed,  but  because  He 
would  teach  us,  by  His  example,  to  recur  to  prayer  as  a 
most  proper  means  to  surmount  all  difficulties  that  occur 
in  the  way  of  virtue.  St.  Chrysostom  compares  our 
heart  to  an  instrument  of  music,  and  says,  that  prayer 
tunes  all  the  notes,  to  elicit  thence  a  harmony  very 
agreeable  to  God.  In  effect  what  we  must  propose  to 
ourselves  in  prayer  is,  so  to  regulate  all  the  motions  of 
our  heart,  and  all  our  actions  and  passions,  that  they 
may  accord  very  well  with  reason,  and  with  God. 
Wherefore  our  prayer  should  be  practical,  that  is  to  say, 
it  should  tend  to  the  regulating  of  our  life,  the  lessening 
of  our  difficulties,  and  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  we 
shall  meet  with  in  the  spiritual  life.  The  Holy  Ghost 
also  gives  the  name  of  "  wisdom  "  to  the  Science  of  the 
Saints"  (Prov.  ix,  TO),  which  is  nothing  else  than 
Prayer ;  whereas  human  science  terminates  in  the  simple 
knowledge  of  objects. 

Theodoret,  in  his  Religious  History  relates  of  a  holy 
Anchoret,  who  was  wont  to  say,  that  physicians  ordin 
arily  treat  each  corporal  disease  with  a  particular  and 
proper  remedy  ;  and  frequently  apply  many  remedies  to 
the  cure  of  one  disease ;  because  all  medicines  are 
weak,  and  have  only  a  limited  virtue  in  them  :  but 
that  prayer  is  a  universal  remedy,  and  is  very  effica 
cious  in  all  our  necessities — that  it  is  fit  to  repel  and 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  devil,  and  to  gain  all  the 
virtues ;  so  that  to  all  the  evils  of  the  soul  it  applies 
an  infinite  good,  which  is  God  Himself,  from  whom  it 
borrows  all  its  force  and  power.  They  also  call  it  omni 
potent,  and  it  is  a  good  title ;  because  it  is  in  effect  a 
sovereign  remedy,  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has 
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given  us  against  all  sorts  of  temptations.  "  Watch  ye, 
and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation "  (Matt, 
xxvi,  41). 

The  second  means  which  will  help  us  to  reduce  the 
former  to  practice  is,  that  as  before  we  put  ourselves  in 
prayer,  we  should  know  the  points  upon  which  we  are 
to  meditate ;  so  we  must  also  know  the  fruit  we  are  to 
reap  from  it.  But  some  may  say,  how  shall  we  know 
beforehand  what  benefit  to  derive  from  the  prayer  we 
are  about  to  make  ?  This  proposition  requires  to  be 
explained  ;  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do,  and  render 
it  as  intelligible  as  I  can.  Have  I  not  just  now  said 
that  when  we  have  recourse  to  prayer,  it  is  to  find  out 
a  remedy  for  our  spiritual  infirmities,  and  to  gain  the 
victory  over  ourselves,  and  over  our  passions  and  bad 
habits ;  and  that  prayer  is  a  means  we  adopt,  in  order 
to  amend  and  reform  our  lives  ?  This  being  so,  we 
must  consider  for  some  time  before  we  begin  our 
prayer;  and  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  greatest  spiri 
tual  infirmity  I  have  ?  What  is  the  obstacle  that  most 
opposes  itself  to  my  progress  in  virtue  ?  And  what 
enemies  make  the  most  open  war  against  my  soul  ?  Let 
every  one  set  this  before  his  eyes ;  let  him  beforehand 
call  it  to  mind,  that  afterwards  he  may,  in  his  prayer, 
with  greater  fervour  and  earnestness,  request  some 
necessary  remedy  for  this  evil,  wherewith  he  is  molested; 
and  let  all  the  preparation  he  makes  for  the  disposing 
the  points  of  his  meditation  be  directed  to  this  end 
only.  You  are,  for  example,  tempted  by  an  irregular 
desire  of  the  esteem  and  praises  of  men ;  and  this 
renders  you  so  very  sensible  to  the  least  appearance  of 
contempt,  that  sometimes  you  cannot  forbear  to  let 
your  resentment  appear  exteriorly.  You  perceive  it  is 
this  which  more  violently  wages  war  against  you,  and 
is  the  greatest  obstacle  and  hindrance  to  your  spiritual 
advancement — that  it  is  this  which  most  of  all  hinders 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  your  mind ;  and  in  fine,  this  is 
what  occasions  your  falling  into  your  most  considerable 
faults  and  imperfections.  Since  you  know  that  this  is 
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your  greatest  fault,  it  is  to  overcome  and  root  out  this, 
that  you  must  chiefly  apply  yourself ;  and  consequently 
this  is  the  fruit  you  must  propose  to  yourself  to  reap 
from  your  prayer ;  this  is  what  you  must  always  have 
before  your  eyes,  and  what  you  must  insist  on  most 
constantly  and  earnestly. 

They  then,  deceive  themselves  exceedingly,  who 
think  not  upon  what  most  imports  them  ;  but,  like  a 
hunter  that  shoots  always  at  random,  go  to  prayer  with 
out  any  fixed  desire  to  profit  by  what  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  put  into  their  minds.  We  go  not  to  prayer  to  take 
all  that  comes  to  hand,  but  we  go  to  find  what  is  most 
necessary  for  us ;  and  to  imitate  the  sick  man  who  goes 
not  to  the  apothecary's  to  take  what  drugs  come  next ; 
but  to  seek  those  he  stands  most  in  need  of.  One  is 
puffed  up  with  pride  and  vanity ;  another  boils  with 
anger  and  impatience  ;  a  third  abounds  in  his  own  sense, 
being  tied  to  his  own  will  and  opinion ;  every  day  we 
find  ourselves  guilty  of  faults,  and  yet  in  prayer  we 
entertain  ourselves  with  far  fetched  speculations,  and 
subtle  reflections,  taking  hold  of  the  first  pleasing  thing 
that  presents  itself;  and,  without  directly  stopping  or 
fixing  upon  anything,  our  minds  wander  to  and  fro  on 
things  which  are  not  to  the  purpose.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  profit  by  meditation.  We  must  continually 
think  upon  that  which  principally  requires  reformation 
in  us,  and  endeavour  to  remedy  it  by  prayer,  since 
prayer  was  established  for  this  end.  St.  Ephrem  applies 
very  well  to  this  subject  the  example  of  the  blind  man 
in  the  gospel,  who  had  recourse  to  Jesus  Christ,  crying 
out,  and  begging  that  he  would  take  pity  on  him.  Con 
sider,  says  he,  that  our  Saviour  having  asked  him  what 
he  would  have,  the  man  presently  mentions  to  him  his 
greatest  misery,  which  was  his  blindness,  and  said, — 
"Lord,  grant  me  my  sight"  (Luke  xviii,  41).  He 
asked  him  for  nothing  else  that  he  wanted ;  he  mentioned 
not  his  poverty,  his  want  of  clothes,  or  anything  else ; 
but  not  alluding  to  any  of  these,  he  thought  only  upon 
what  was  most  pressing.  It  is  after  this  manner,  con- 
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tinues  this  great  saint,  that  we  must  behave  ourselves  in 
prayer ;  we  must  regard  that  which  we  stand  most  in 
need  of,  and  insist  and  persevere  in  our  importunities 
till  we  have  obtained  it. 

But  to  anticipate  a  difficulty  which  may  be  made,  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  though  it  be  true,  that  to  excite 
ourselves  to  a  love  of  those  particular  virtues  we  stand 
most  in  need  of,  we  must  try  whether  the  matter  and 
points  we  have  chosen  to  meditate  upon,  be  such  as 
they  ought  to  be,  to  move  our  will  to  produce  fervent 
acts ;  nevertheless,  we  may  also  affirm  with  truth,  that 
any  mystery  or  point  we  take  for  our  meditation,  may 
equally  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  necessities.  For  prayer 
is  like  the  heavenly  manna,  that  has  that  taste  which 
each  one  desires.  If  you  could  find  sentiments  of 
humility,  you  will  meet  with  them  in  the  considerations 
you  shall  make  upon  sin,  death,  hell,  the  Passion  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  upon  the  benefits  you  have  thereby 
received.  If  you  would  excite  in  yourself  a  lively  sorrow 
and  extreme  confusion  for  your  faults,  each  one  of  these 
points  will  also  conduce  to  this  effect.  If  you  would 
gain  the  spirit  of  sweetness  and  patience,  they  will,  in 
the  same  manner,  serve  for  the  obtaining  them.  In  fine, 
whatsoever  you  would  seek  in  prayer,  you  will  always 
infallibly  find  it  therein  (Rodriguez,  Christian  Perfec 
tion,  Vol.  I,  Treatise  v,  Chapter  XIV). 
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CHAPTER  X 

The  Advantages  of  Meditation  further 
Explained 

I  do  not  mean  that  in  prayer  we  must  always  apply 
ourselves  to  one  thing  only,  because,  though  humility, 
for  example,  or  any  other  virtue,  be  the  most  necessary 
for  us,  yet  we  may  always  in  prayer  exercise  ourselves 
in  any  other  virtues,  and  in  forming  or  making  acts  of 
them.  You  are  moved  to  make  an  act  of  conformity  to 
the  will  of  God,  in  whatever  He  shall  please  to  ordain  in 
your  regard.  Stop  there  as  long  as  you  can,  and  all  the 
time  you  shall  spend  in  it  will  be  well  spent ;  and  your 
prayer  made  in  this  manner  will  be  so  good,  and  be  so 
far  from  diverting  you  from  sentiments  of  humility,  that 
it  will  even  move  and  excite  you  to  them.  You  are 
moved  to  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  all  the  benefits 
God  has  bestowed  upon  you,  as  well  in  general  as  in 
particular.  Stop  there  as  long  as  you  are  able,  since  it 
is  just  to  thank  God  daily  for  all  the  favours  you  have 
received  from  Him. 

You  are  moved  to  a  horror  of  your  sins,  and  com 
punction  for  them,  and  to  make  a  firm  resolution  rather 
to  die  a  thousand  times  than  offend  God  ;  dwell  a  good 
while  on  this ;  you  cannot  produce  an  act  more  profit 
able,  and  more  conducive  to  your  salvation.  You  are 
moved  to  a  greater  love  of  God,  to  a  fervent  zeal  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  this  purpose 
to  expose  yourself  to  all  sorts  of  labours  and  sufferings. 
Repose  and  rest  herein ;  and  if  you  will,  you  may 
apply  yourself,  moreover,  to  beg  the  grace  of  God,  as 
well  for  yourself  as  for  your  neighbour,  and  for  the 
whole  church  in  general ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  prin 
cipal  points  in  prayer ;  and,  by  dwelling  either  on  these, 
or  those  before  mentioned,  or  any  others  of  the  same 
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nature,  you  make  a  very  good  and  profitable  prayer. 
Let  us  also  take  notice  of  the  Psalms,  which  are  a  most 
perfect  prayer,  how  they  are  replenished  with  an  infinity 
of  different  affectionate  acts  ;  and  it  is  this  that  made 
Cassian  say,  that  prayer  is  like  a  field  enamelled  with  a 
thousand  different  odoriferous  flowers ;  a  simile  Isaac 
made  use  of  when  he  said — "The  smell  of  my  son  is  as 
the  smell  of  a  plentiful  field,  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed"  (Gen.  xxvii,  27).  But  there  is  also  an  advan 
tage  in  this  variety ;  which  is,  that  it  ordinarily  helps  to 
make  prayer  more  easy  and  pleasant  unto  us,  and  con 
sequently  makes  us  persevere  a  longer  time  in  it.  For 
as  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  thing  is  wont  to  create 
tediousness  ;  so  variety,  on  the  other  hand,  renders  what 
we  are  about  more  pleasant  and  delightful. 

What  I  wish  to  say,  then,  is  that  it  is  of  great  impor 
tance  for  our  spiritual  advancement,  to  take  to  heart,  for 
some  time,  some  one  thing  in  particular  ;  and  it  must  be 
precisely  what  we  find  ourselves  stand  most  in  need  of. 
And  in  prayer  we  must  chiefly  insist  upon  this,  and  beg 
it  of  God  with  fervour  several  times,  several  days,  nay 
even  several  months ;  making  this  our  chief  business, 
having  it  continually  before  our  eyes,  and  lodging  it  in 
the  very  bottom  of  our  hearts,  till  we  come  at  last  to 
obtain  it.  Even  worldly  affairs  are  performed  after  this 
manner  :  and  therefore  we  ordinarily  say,  "  God  preserve 
us  from  the  man  that  has  but  one  affair."  St.  Thomas, 
speaking  of  prayer,  says,  that  the  more  the  desire  unites 
itself  to  one  thing  in  particular,  the  more  perfect  and 
efficacious  it  is ;  and  upon  this  subject,  he  quotes  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist  :  "  One  thing  I  have  asked  of  the 
Lord,  this  will  I  seek  after ;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life"  (Ps.  xxvi,  4). 
Whoever  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  in  any  art  or 
science,  begins  not  one  thing  one  day,  and  another  thing 
another  day,  but  he  continues  for  some  considerable 
time  to  make  the  art  or  science  his  chief  study,  till  he 
thoroughly  understands  what  he  undertook  to  learn. 
Whoever,  therefore,  wishes  to  acquire  any  virtue  he 
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stands  in  need  of,  must  make  it,  in  like  manner,  his 
chief  business,  and  direct  his  prayer  and  all  his 
spiritual  exercises  to  this  end ;  and  this  the  more  perse- 
veringly,  as  all  moral  virtues,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  same  saint,  are  so  inseparably  united  one  with 
another,  that  whoever  perfectly  possesses  one  of  them 
possesses  all  the  rest.  Root  out  of  your  heart  pride, 
and  plant  humility  in  its  place.  As  soon  as  you  shall 
be  truly  humble,  you  will  be  obedient,  you  will  be 
patient,  you  will  complain  of  nothing,  you  will  think 
nothing  hard ;  and  though  anything  should  happen  to 
you,  very  difficult  to  be  borne  with,  yet  it  will  always  seem 
to  you  very  little,  in  comparison  with  what  you  deserve. 
As  soon  also  as  you  shall  be  humble,  you  will  be  char 
itable  towards  your  brothers,  because  you  will  believe 
them  all  to  be  good,  and  that  there  is  none  bad  but 
yourself;  you  will  have  a  great  simplicity  of  heart,  and 
you  will  judge  ill  of  nobody,  because  you  will  have  so 
great  sorrow  and  confusion  for  your  own  defects, 
that  you  will  not  at  all  reflect  upon  those  of  your  neigh 
bour.  And  what  we  say  at  present  of  these  particular 
virtues  may  be  in  like  manner  extended  to  all  others. 

It  is  also  very  profitable  to  take  for  the  subject  of 
our  particular  examen,  the  same  matter  that  we  also 
take  for  the  subject  of  our  prayer ;  and  to  join  prayer 
and  examen  together,  because  by  this  means  all  our 
exercises  tending  to  the  same  end,  we  shall  make  a 
greater  progress  in  virtue.  But  Cassian  goes  farther  yet, 
and  would  have  us  not  only  insist  in  our  prayer  and 
examen,  upon  what  we  find  most  necessary  for  us,  but 
would  have  us  also  elevate  our  minds  to  God  several  times 
in  the  day,  by  short  and  lively  ejaculations,  with  sighs 
and  groans  of  our  heart ;  and  that  to  these  we  also  add 
penances,  mortifications,  and  other  particular  devotions 
for  the  obtaining  of  what  we  desire.  For  since  the 
greatest  business  we  have  is  to  increase  in  virtue,  and 
to  root  out  that  vice  which  most  of  all  predominates 
within  us ;  and  that  bad  inclination  and  propensity  also, 
which  carry  us  on,  and  cause  us  to  fall  into  most 
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grievous  faults — and  since  by  the  overcoming  and 
rooting  out  this  vice,  and  gaining  this  virtue,  we  over 
come  and  root  out  all  vices,  and  acquire  all  virtues ; 
whatsoever  attention  we  devote  to  it,  and  what  pains 
soever  we  take  upon  this  account,  our  care  and  efforts 
can  never  be  better  applied. 

St.  Chrysostom  says,  that  prayer  is  like  a  fountain 
in  the  middle  of  a  garden,  without  which  all  things 
would  become  dry  and  barren  ;  and  by  means  of  which 
all  things  flourish  and  become  fresh  and  pleasant.  So 
that  it  is  by  prayer  we  must  always  keep  the  plants  of 
obedience,  humility,  patience,  mortification,  silence, 
recollection,  and  all  other  virtues,  in  continual  beauty  and 
perfection.  But  as  in  a  garden  there  is  ordinarily  one 
plant  or  flower  that  is  cultivated  with  more  care  than 
all  the  rest,  and  for  which  we  always  find  time  and 
water  sufficient,  though  we  should  want  for  the  others  ; 
so  in  the  spiritual  garden  of  our  souls,  where  all  things 
must  be  refreshed  with  the  wholesome  water  of  prayer, 
there  must  always  be  something  upon  which  we  more 
particularly  cast  our  eye,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  which 
we  should  always  find  leisure.  I  mean,  we  must  take 
notice  which  is  the  virtue  we  want  most,  and  apply 
ourselves  more  to  attain  that,  than  all  the  rest.  More 
over,  since  it  commonly  happens,  that  before  we  go  out 
of  a  garden  we  pluck  one  of  these  flowers  that  most  of 
all  pleases  us ;  so  in  prayer,  we  must  apply  ourselves 
not  only  to  what  pleases  us  most,  but  what  is  most 
necessary  for  us,  and  endeavour  to  take  it  along  with  us 
when  we  go  from  our  prayer. 

What  we  have  here  said  may  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  ask,  whether  the  fruit  we  reap  from  prayer 
must  be  conformable  to  the  matter  upon  which  we 
meditate  ?  We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  though 
we  ought  always  chiefly  to  apply  ourselves  to  that  which 
we  find  most  necessary  for  us,  yet  we  must  exercise 
ourselves  also  in  producing  acts  of  other  virtues, 
according  to  the  point  we  have  made  choice  of  for  our 
meditation.  But  in  this  there  is  one  thins:  essential  to 
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be  observed,  which  is,  that  those  affections  which  shall 
arise  in  us  from  the  matter  we  meditate  upon,  must  not 
be  formed  in  haste  and  superficially ;  but  though  we 
should  employ  even  the  whole  time  of  our  prayer  in 
them,  yet  we  must  make  them  at  leisure,  entertaining 
them  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  till  we  feel  our  hearts 
very  well  filled  and  penetrated  with  them.  For  it  is 
better  without  doubt  to  make  and  continue  one  sole  act 
in  this  manner,  than  to  produce  many  acts  of  different 
virtues  in  haste,  and  only,  as  I  may  say,  take  an  imper 
fect  sketch  of  them. 

One  of  the  things  which  most  of  all  hinders  some 
from  deriving  the  advantage  they  ought  is,  that  they 
slightly  pass  over  all  the  acts  they  make.  For  they 
only  touch  the  matter,  and  fly  from  one  thing  to 
another.  A  thought  occurs  to  them  to  make  an  act  of 
humility,  they  make  it,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
they  go  to  another.  If  it  be  to  their  purpose  afterwards 
to  make  an  act  of  obedience,  they  do  the  same  without 
dwelling  any  longer  upon  it  than  upon  the  first.  After 
wards  they  make  an  act  of  patience,  in  which  they  spend 
no  more  time  than  in  the  former,  and  pass  so  quickly 
and  lightly  over  all,  that  it  produces  no  effects  upon 
their  minds  and  wills. 

Father  Avila  reprehends  very  severely  those  that  thus 
go  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  says,  that  in  effect  it 
proceeds  from  a  deceit  of  the  devil,  who  thus  lays 
different  matters  before  them,  in  order  that  like  birds 
flying  from  one  branch  to  another,  they  may  not  reap 
any  considerable  fruit  from  prayer.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
great  importance  to  dwell  upon  one  thing,  till  the  soul 
is  filled  and  well  penetrated  with  it.  If  you  would,  for 
example,  make  an  act  of  contrition,  and  have  a  lively 
sorrow  for  your  offences,  you  must  persist  so  long  in  it, 
till,  finding  your  soul  seized  with  a  horror  of  sin,  you 
shall  be  able  to  say  with  the  prophet :  "  I  have  hated  and 
abhorred  iniquity'  (Ps.  cxviii,  163).  For  this  will 
cause  you  to  make  a  firm  resolution,  rather  to  die  a 
thousand  deaths  than  mortally  offend  God.  Wherefore, 
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St.  Austin  very  judiciously  takes  notice,  that  the  horror 
which  men  have  conceived  of  some  certain  sins,  as  par 
ricide  and  such  like,  is  the  occasion  that  they  very 
seldom  fall  into  them.  And  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
other  sins  that  they  have  so  frequently  committed  that 
familiarity  with  them  has  taken  away  all  fear  or  horror, 
and  rendered  them  so  small  in  appearance,  that  we  per 
mit  ourselves  to  fall  into  them  very  easily.  If  you  desire 
to  exercise  yourself  in  humility  also,  and  to  make  acts 
of  this  virtue,  you  must  entertain  thoughts  of  self- 
contempt,  till  they  have  penetrated  so  to  the  bottom  of 
your  soul,  that  they  chase  from  you  all  the  smoke  of 
vanity  and  pride ;  and  that  you  feel  yourself  ready  to 
suffer  contempt  and  reproaches  with  joy.  And  what  we 
say  here  of  contrition  and  humility,  may  in  like  manner 
be  said  of  all  the  virtues,  and  of  all  pious  motions  of  the 
soul. 

By  this  we  may  see  how  much  taking  some  one  thing 
to  heart,  and  persevering  therein,  according  to  the  man 
ner  aforesaid,  conduce  to  spiritual  advancement ;  because 
if  we  entertain  ourselves  an  hour  in  the  morning  and 
another  in  the  evening,  with  a  desire  of  being  con 
temned,  or  in  any  other  pious  sentiment  of  this  nature 
should  continue  many  days  together  to  do  the  same, 
it  is  certain,  that  this  would  work  a  quite  different  effect 
in  our  hearts,  and  this  virtue  would  be  imprinted  in  them 
after  a  quite  different  manner,  than  by  thinking  upon  it 
only  now  and  then,  as  if  it  were  by  chance,  or  only  by 
a  slight  or  passing  thought.  St.  Chrysostom  says,  that 
though  the  soil  be  ever  so  good,  yet  to  make  it  become 
fertile,  it  must  be  well  watered  with  rain,  and  this  not 
only  once,  but  very  often ;  so  our  souls,  in  like  manner, 
must  be  watered  by  prayer,  if  we  desire  they  should  bring 
forth  the  fruit  of  justice  and  sanctity.  And  he  cites  upon 
this  subject  those  words  of  David  :  "  Seven  times  a  day 
I  have  given  praise  to  Thee"  (Ps.  cxviii,  164).  The 
Royal  Prophet  watered  his  soul  seven  times  a  day  by 
means  of  prayer  ;  and  the  better  to  entertain  himself  in 
the  same  sentiments  of  devotion,  he  renewed  it  frequently 
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in  a  short  space  of  time.  We  see  in  the  hundred  and 
thirty-fifth  Psalm,  where  he  repeats  twenty-seven  times 
these  words  :  "  Because  His  mercy  is  for  ever  and  ever ;> 
(Ps.  cxxv,  i). 

And  in  another  Psalm,  which  contains  only  five  verses, 
he  invites  us  to  praise  God  no  less  than  eleven  times. 
This  manner  of  praying,  in  which  the  same  words  are 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  persevered  in  a  good 
while,  was  taught  us  by  our  Saviour  also  in  the  Garden 
of  Olives,  where  He  returned  to  prayer  three  times, 
"  saying  the  self-same  word  "  (Matt,  xxvi,  44).  By  this 
He  teaches  us  to  insist  often  in  prayer  upon  the  same 
thing,  and  always  with  a  new  fervour:  for,  if  we  persevere 
a  long  time  in  this  manner,  we  shall  at  last  obtain  the 
virtue  and  perfection  we  desire  (Rodriguez,  Christian 
Perfection,  Vol.  I,  Treatise  v,  Chapter  XV). 


CHAPTER   XI 
Another  Advantage  of  Meditation 

There  is  another  advantage  in  meditation,  says  St. 
Thomas — that  is,  it  causes  true  devotion  to  spring  up 
in  our  hearts,  which  is  of  very  great  importance  in  a 
spiritual  life ;  and  is  very  much  sought  after  by  those 
who  are  on  the  road  of  perfection.  But  this  devotion 
is  nothing  else  than  a  prompt  and  ardent  disposition  in 
the  will  to  do  good.  Now  this  has  two  causes,  the  one 
and  chief  is  from  without,  and  is  God  ;  the  other  is  with 
in  and  is  meditation.  For  meditation  is  that  which, 
next  to  the  grace  of  God,  most  of  all  warms  the  heart 
and  the  will ;  and  is  what  produces  this  so  prompt  dis 
position  to  do  virtuous  actions.  So  that  true  devotion 
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and  fervour  of  spirit  consists  not  in  a  certain  sensible 
sweetness  which  some  feel  and  experience  in  prayer,  but 
in  having  our  will  always  disposed,  and  ready  to  execute 
what  may  any  ways  conduce  to  God's  glory  and  service. 
This  is  the  devotion  that  is  lasting  ;  but  as  for  the  other, 
it  quickly  vanishes,  it  being  nothing  else  but  an  affec 
tionate  and  sensible  motion  that  springs  up  upon  a 
sudden,  from  a  desire  we  have  of  what  is  aimable — it  is 
only  the  effect  of  our  natural  disposition — it  is  found  in 
those  who,  on  every  appeal  made  to  their  feelings, 
express  their  sensibility  by  tears;  and  scarce  do  the 
tears  cease  to  flow,  but  their  devotion  dries  up  with  their 
tears,  so  that  they  seldom  remember  the  good  resolutions 
they  have  made.  In  fine,  this  devotion  is  only  a  love  of 
tenderness,  which  is  founded  upon  sweetness  and 
sensible  consolations.  While  these  last,  their  love  and 
devotion  last  also,  and  so  long  they  remain  careful, 
punctual,  and  lovers  of  silence  and  retirement.  But 
when  these  sweetnesses  fail,  all  the  rest  also  fail  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  not  so  with  them  whose  devotion  is 
grounded  upon  more  solid  foundations,  and  who,  by 
the  help  of  exact  meditation,  are  disabused  and  con 
vinced  as  they  should  be. 

Such  as  these  always  constantly  persevere  in  virtue, 
and  though  they  feel  no  longer  the  usual  sweetnesses  or 
consolations,  yet  they  continue  always  the  same  ;  because 
reason,  which  excited  these  sentiments  in  them,  always 
remains.  A  love  of  this  nature  is  truly  a  vigorous  and 
manly  love — it  is  the  mark  of  the  true  servants  of  God  ; 
and  it  is  from  this  mark,  not  from  sweetness  or  sensible 
consolations,  that  we  must  judge,  whether  we  have 
effectually  advanced  in  virtue. 

The  passions  of  such  as  seek  sensible  comforts  are, 
as  some  say,  like  little  dogs,  that  never  cease  to  bark, 
till  you  throw  them  a  piece  of  bread  to  appease  them  ; 
they  are  quiet  as  long  as  the  consolation  lasts,  and  for  a 
time  desire  nothing ;  but  as  soon  as  the  bread  of  con 
solation  is  gone,  they  begin  to  bark  again ;  and  it  is 
then  that  we  come  to  know  what  each  one  really  is. 
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They  compare  also  these  sweetnesses  and  consolations 
to  movable  goods,  which  are  soon  worn  out  and  dissi 
pated;  and  solid  virtues  they  compare  to  immovable 
goods,  which  last  always,  and  of  which  consequently  we 
ought  to  have  a  greater  esteem. 

We  shall  likewise  notice  here,  what  is  well  known  by 
experience,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  some,  who 
receive  great  consolations  in  prayer,  and  are  yet  after 
wards  very  weak  on  occasions,  and  let  themselves  be 
easily  overcome  by  temptations.  And  on  the  other 
hand  we  see  others,  who,  on  the  contrary,  find  nothing 
but  aridities  in  prayer,  and  know  not  what  consolation 
or  sweetness  is,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  courageously 
resist  temptations,  and  behave  themselves  gloriously  in 
the  combat. 

The  true  cause  of  this  is,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
that  the  fervour  of  the  one  proceeds  only  from  a  certain 
sensible  sweetness,  which  soon  passes  away,  and  leaves 
them  dry ;  and  the  others  have  a  devotion  established 
upon  solid  foundations,  that  is,  they  have  employed  and 
made  use  of  the  light  of  true  reason  to  undeceive  and 
convince  themselves ;  and  thus  they  remain  constant 
and  unshaken  in  the  truths  they  have  embraced,  and 
the  resolutions  they  have  taken.  One  of  the  best  means 
also  with  which  we  may  help  ourselves  to  remain  con 
stant  in  the  practice  of  those  good  purposes  we  have 
made  in  prayer,  and  to  put  them  the  better  into  execu 
tion,  is,  that  we  endeavour  to  recollect  the  reason  which 
had  influenced  us  to  form  them ;  because  that  which 
occasioned  the  first  thought  will  afterwards  help  us  to 
remember  it  and  put  it  in  practice.  From  being  fully 
disabused  and  convinced,  by  reason,  in  prayer,  there 
arises  this  advantage  also,  that  though  we  afterwards 
cannot  call  to  mind  the  particular  motives  which  in 
fluenced  us  to  make  this  resolution,  nevertheless  we  are 
thereby  sufficiently  moved  to  remain  more  constant 
therein ;  because  we  know  in  general,  that  it  was  not 
made  without  reason  ;  and  this  certainly  gives  us  strength 
to  resist  temptations,  and  to  persevere  in  the  way  of  virtue. 
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It  was  upon  this  account,  that  Gerson  set  so  high  a 
value  on  meditation,  that  being  asked  what  employment 
was  most  profitable  for  religious  persons  retired  in  their 
cells;  and  what  one  of  these  four — spiritual  reading, 
vocal  prayer,  manual  work,  or  meditation,  was  most 
proper ;  he  answered,  that  obedience  apart,  they  could 
do  nothing  better  than  apply  themselves  to  meditation. 
The  reason  he  gave  was  this :  that  though  in  time  of 
vocal  prayer,  or  spiritual  reading,  we  feel,  perhaps,  more 
fervour,  and  as  it  seems  to  us,  greater  profit  than  in  medi 
tation  ;  yet,  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  read  or  speak,  our 
devotion,  in  like  manner,  ordinarily  ceases.  But  medi 
tation  goes  farther,  and  therefore  is  more  profitable, 
since  it  disposes  the  mind  for  the  future  ;  and  therefore 
he  said  we  must  accustom  ourselves  to  it,  in  order  that 
when  our  voice  or  books  happen  to  be  wanting,  medi 
tation  may  serve  us  instead  of  voice  or  books  ;  by  which 
means  true  devotion  will  never  be  wanting  or  extinguished 
in  us  (Rodriguez,  Christian  Perfection,  Vol.  I,  Treatise  v, 
Chapter  X). 


CHAPTER  XII 

Some  other  means  which  help  us  to  pray  and 
meditate  with  profit  to  ourselves 

There  are  other  things  which  enable  us  to  pray  well ; 
and  which,  being  easily  practised,  make  it  plain  that  it 
is  always  in  our  power  to  make  mental  prayer  :  that 
every  man  has  talents  sufficient  for  it ;  and  that  there 
is  no  one  but  may  make  it  so  as  to  derive  advantage 
from  it. 

Several  masters  of  the  spiritual  life,  give  excellent 
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advice  on  this  head.  They  say  we  must  not  amuse  our 
selves  with  too  many  speculations  in  prayer;  but  we 
must  imitate  good  merchants,  who  think  only  of  their 
affairs,  and  of  the  means  of  improving  them.  It  is  thus 
a  true  servant  of  God  ought  to  examine  how  he  carries 
on  the  business  of  his  spiritual  advancement  and  of  his 
eternal  salvation.  For,  properly  speaking,  this  is  our 
only  business,  aud  we  came  into  the  world  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  carry  it  on  well.  Let  each  person  call 
himself  to  account,  and  say  thus  to  himself : — How  does 
the  affair  of  my  advancement  and  salvation  succeed  ? 
What  virtue  have  I  gained  during  the  space  of  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years?  What  progress  have  I 
made  in  humility,  in  obedience,  and  in  mortification  ? 
I  would  wish  to  see  what  account  I  shall  be  able  to 
render  to  God  for  so  many  helps  he  has  given  me,  to 
increase  the  stock  or  talent  he  has  trusted  me  with. 
But  if,  hitherto,  I  have  spent  my  time  badly  and  unpiofit- 
ably,  I  will  repair  my  past  faults  and  negligences  by  a 
greater  exactness  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  I  will  live 
in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  that  wherein  I  have 
hitherto  lived. 

Every  person  can,  in  the  same  manner,  institute  an 
inquiry,  in  order  to  discover  whether  or  not  he  has  ful 
filled  the  obligations  of  his  calling.  He  can  ask  himself, 
has  he  done  what  is  requisite  for  leading  a  Christian 
life,  for  bringing  up  his  family  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
God,  and  for  enabling  him  to  support,  like  a  Christian, 
ail  those  troubles  that  his  condition  and  employment  are 
exposed  to?  If  we  apply  ourselves  ever  so  little  to 
reflection  upon  these  things,  we  shall  find  sufficient  matter 
to  meditate  upon,  and  faults  enough  both  to  be  sorry 
for,  and  to  reform  ;  and  this  will  be  a  very  profitable 
and  a  very  excellent  meditation. 

Gerson  makes  mention  of  a  servant  of  God,  who  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that  for  forty  years  he  had  very  dili 
gently  applied  himself  to  prayer,  but  had  not  found  a 
shorter  or  a  more  easy  method  to  make  a  good  one, 
than  to  present  himself  before  God  as  an  infant,  or  as  a 
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man  overwhelmed  with  miseries,  blind,  naked,  destitute 
of  all  things,  and  abandoned  by  all  the  world. 

The  Royal  Prophet  frequently  makes  use  of  this  kind 
of  prayer,  which  the  Psalms  are  full  of  in  many  places 
wherein  he  styles  himself,  sometimes  a  sick  person 
sometimes  an  orphan,  sometimes  a  blind  man,  and  a 
poor  beggar ;  and  many,  adopting  this  method,  have 
attained  great  perfection  in  prayer.  Do  you,  therefore, 
adopt  it,  and  God  will  give  you  the  grace  thereby  to 
obtain  what  you  desire.  Gerson  says,  that  the  method 
adopted  by  any  poor  beggar  man  is  an  excellent  method 
of  praying.  See  with  what  humility,  with  what  patience, 
he  asks  and  expects  an  alms  at  the  rich  man's  gate ; 
and  what  care  he  takes  to  go  to  those  places  where  he 
knows  alms  are  more  frequently  bestowed.  We  ought 
to  act  in  the  very  same  manner,  in  regard  to  God ;  and 
as  the  poor  man,  when  he  casts  himself  at  the  rich  man's 
feet,  makes  known  his  miseries  with  submission,  expects 
assistance  with  patience,  and  a  respectful  countenance  ; 
even  so,  when  we  present  ourselves  before  God  in  prayer, 
we  must  discover  and  lay  open  all  our  wants,  necessities, 
and  miseries  :  and  wait  with  respect  and  patience,  the 
assistance  of  his  liberality  and  goodness.  "  To  thee 
have  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  who  dwellest  in  heaven.  Be 
hold,  as  the  eyes  of  servants  are  on  the  hands  of  their 
masters,  as  the  eyes  of  the  handmaid  are  on  the  hands 
of  her  mistress,  so  are  our  eyes  unto  the  Lord  our  God, 
until  He  have  mercy  on  us "  (Rodriguez,  Christian 
Perfection,  Vol.  I,  Treatise  v,  Chapter  XIX). 


THE    SECOND   TREATISE 

PRAYER 


CHAPTER  I 
The  Nature  of  Prayer 

Prayer  is  one  of  the  acts  of  the  virtue  of  religion.  All 
intelligent  creatures  are  bound  to  think  about  God  and 
hold  converse  with  Him  ;  in  other  words,  to  pray  to  Him. 
Prayer  in  this  wide  sense  may  be  defined  to  be  "  the 
raising  of  our  minds  to  God." 

The  four  great  acts  of  prayer  are  Adoration,  Thanks 
giving,  Petition,  and  Contrition. 

Adoration  is  the  acknowledgment  of  God's  supreme 
majesty  and  our  entire  dependence  upon  Him. 

Thanksgiving  is  the  thanking  God  for  the  favours  and 
graces  we  have  received  from  Him. 

Petition  is  the  asking  from  God  what  we  stand  in 
need  of. 

Contrition  is  an  expression  of  sorrow  to  God  for  having 
offended  Him. 

The  word  "prayer"  is  from  the  Latin precari,  which 
means  to  pray,  beseech,  entreat,  supplicate,  etc.,  and  this 
is  the  primary  idea  contained  in  the  word. 

Prayer  being  an  act  of  religion,  should  be  addressed 
to  God.  We  pray  to  God,  not  because  He  does  not 
already  know  our  needs,  but  because  He  wills  that  we 
should  ourselves  put  them  before  Him. 

Prayer  is  a  petition  to  God  for  all  things  which  are 
proper  for  us.  It  is  an  elevation  of  the  soul  to  God  ;  to 
adore  Him,  to  bless  His  Holy  Name,  to  praise  His 
goodness,  and  to  return  Him  thanks  for  all  His  benefits. 
It  is  a  conversation  with  God.  It  is  one  of  God's  many 
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gifts,  and  it  is  the  most  excellent  gift  which  He  has  given 
to  man.  It  is  the  very  life  of  the  soul. 

We,  as  it  were,  live  two  lives,  viz.,  the  life  of  the  body, 
and  the  life  of  the  soul.  They  both  require  food.  If 
the  body  is  left  without  food  it  dies,  so  also  with  regard 
to  the  soul,  if  it  is  left  without  its  proper  food,  it 
languishes  and  dies.  Prayer  it  is,  that  sustains  the  soul. 
"  When  we  pray  that  God  will  give  us  our  bread,  we  ask 
not  the  bread  which  serves  to  nourish  our  body,  but  the 
bread  of  eternal  life  which  sustains  the  substance  of  the 
soul ;  hence  it  is  called  supersubstantial,  as  nourishing 
the  principal  substance  of  man  "  (St.  Ambrose). 

Prayer  is  an  act  of  religion,  because  by  it  we  acknow 
ledge  God  to  be  the  sovereign  Lord,  and  giver  of  all  good, 
and  we  honour  His  infinite  goodnesss,  inasmuch  as  we 
hope  to  obtain  what  we  stand  in  need  of. 

By  prayer  we  acknowledge  our  own  weakness,  misery, 
and  unworthiness  j  God's  sovereign  dominion  over  us, 
and  our  subjection  to,  and  entire  dependence  upon  Him. 

In  order  to  pray  we  must  have  Faith  and  Hope. 
This  is  manifest  from  Sacred  Scripture,  for  St.  Paul  says, 
"  How  then  shall  they  call  on  Him,  in  whom  they  have 
not  believed ?"  (Rom.  x,  14).  "Ask  in  faith,  nothing 
wavering.  For  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the 
sea,  which  is  moved  and  carried  about  by  the  wind. 
Therefore,  let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  receive 
anything  of  the  Lord  "  (St.  James  i,  6,  7). 

From  these  passages  of  Sacred  Scripture  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  believe  in  God,  and  that  we  must  have 
great  confidence  in  Him,  when  we  pray. 
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CHAPTER   II 
The  different  kinds  of  Prayer 

There  are  different  kinds  of  Prayer,  viz.,  vocal  prayer, 
mental  prayer,  the  prayer  of  petition,  the  prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  and  the  prayer  of  ejaculation.  We  will 
explain  briefly  the  meaning  of  each  of  these  different 
kinds  of  prayer. 

Vocal  prayer  is  prayer  that  we  say  with  our  lips,  and 
in  which  a  certain  form  of  words  is  used.  In  addition 
to  the  mere  words  there  must  be  the  desires  of  the  heart, 
and  the  manifestation  of  these  desires  to  God,  otherwise 
there  is  no  prayer. 

St.  Thomas  says :  "  Vocal  prayer  is  not  intended  to 
manifest  to  God  something  which  is  unknown  to  Him, 
but  to  raise  to  God  the  mind  of  the  person  praying." 
"When  you  are  praying,  speak  not  much,  as  the 
heathens.  For  they  think  that  in  their  much  speaking 
they  may  be  heard.  Be  not  like  to  them,  for  your 
Father  knoweth  what  is  needful  for  you,  before  you  ask 
Him  "  (Matt,  vi,  7,  8).  "  To  pray  much  is  not  to 
speak  much,  but  it  is  to  say  what  is  said  with  deep 
affection  "  (St.  Augustine). 

The  body  and  the  mind  have  their  influence  upon 
each  other,  and  we  use  words  in  order  to  help  us  to 
elevate  the  soul  to  God. 

Father  Scaramelli  in  his  Guide  to  the  Spiritual  Life 
explains  very  well  the  great  utility  of  Vocal  prayer. 
We  will  give  his  exact  words.  Vocal  prayer  is  most 
useful,  and  should  not  be  neglected  by  any  true  Chris 
tian,  for  the  following  reasons.  First,  it  stirs  up  the 
inward  devotion  of  our  heart,  and  is  a  great  help  to  the 
mind  to  raise  itself  to  God.  As  long  as  our  soul 
remains  united  to  the  body,  it  must  depend  on  the 
bodily  senses  in  its  spiritual  operations ;  and  hence,  as 
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St.  Augustine  teaches,  the  soul  finds  a  great  assistance  in 
words  and  gestures  for  enkindling  within  itself  holy 
desires  and  affections  (St.  Augustine,  Epist  121.  Ad. 
Probam,  Cap.  9).  Secondly,  it  is  most  fitting  that  we 
should  worship  God  not  only  with  the  inward  powers  of 
the  soul,  the  intellect  and  the  will,  but  with  those  of  the 
body,  and  consequently,  also,  with  the  tongue ;  as  both 
the  senses  of  our  body  and  the  faculties  of  our  soul  are 
gifts  received  from  His  bounteous  hand.  Wherefore 
the  Prophet  Osee  says  that  we  ought  to  offer  to  God  the 
sacrifice  of  our  lips  ;  which  can  mean  nothing  but  vocal 
prayer  (Osee  xiv,  3).  Thirdly,  vocal  prayer  gives  a 
kind  of  vent  to  the  devout  affections  which  inflame  our 
hearts,  and  thus  the  ardours  of  divine  Charity  are 
increased  by  this  breathing  forth  of  our  heart's  love. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  of  proving  at  length  the 
necessity  and  advantages  of  vocal  prayer ;  for  scarcely 
any  Christian  neglects  it  who  takes  the  slightest  heed  of 
his  eternal  welfare.  But  what  we  must  specially  bear 
in  mind  is,  that  such  prayers  are  not  to  be  said  merely 
with  the  tongue,  but  should  be  accompanied  with  atten 
tion  of  mind  and  affection  of  heart ;  otherwise  they  will 
be  displeasing  to  God,  and  of  no  advantage  to  him  that 
recites  them.  This  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  plainly  tells  us  : 
"If  I  pray  in  a  tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my 
understanding  is  without  fruit"  (i  Cor.  xiv,  14).  Nay, 
rather,  on  prayer  such  as  this  must  fall  the  rebuke  which 
the  Lord  addressed  by  the  mouth  of  Isaias  to  the  chil 
dren  of  Israel  on  account  of  their  inattention  and  distrac 
tions  in  prayer :  "  This  people  draw  near  to  me  with  their 
mouth,  and  with  their  lips  glorify  me,  but  their  heart  is 
far  from  me"  (Isaias  xxix,  13).  If  then  we  would  have 
our  prayers  of  much  avail,  of  great  merit,  and  very 
pleasing  to  God,  besides  praying  with  the  tongue,  we 
must  be  careful  to  pray  with  the  mind,  with  the  spirit, 
and  with  the  heart,  as  St.  Paul  warns  us.  "I  will  pray 
with  the  Spirit,  I  will  pray  also  with  the  understanding, 
I  will  sing  with  the  Spirit,  I  will  sing  also  with  the 
understanding"  (i  Cor.  xiv,  15). 
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"True  prayer  consists,  not  in  the  words  shaped  by 
the  mouth,  but  in  the  interior  attention  of  the  heart ; 
for  the  sounds  which  sink  into  the  ears  of  God  are  not 
the  words  which  fall  from  our  lips,  but  the  holy  desires 
and  aspirations  of  our  hearts.  If,  when  begging  of  Our 
Lord  life  everlasting,  our  lips  alone  move  and  our  heart 
is  void  of  desire,  though  we  may  cry  out  with  a  loud 
voice  we  shall  be  as  though  silent,  and  saying  much  shall 
remain  in  the  sight  of  God  as  though  mute  and  dumb" 
(St.  Gregory,  Lib.  xxii,  C.  12). 

Let  us  then  be  careful  lest  our  vocal  prayers  fail  in  the 
attention  which  is  their  very  life,  without  which  they  are 
as  a  lifeless  corpse ;  for,  even  as  a  dead  body  is  an 
object  of  horror  to  our  eyes,  so  too,  prayers  said  without 
attention  are  not  true  prayers  at  all,  but  in  the  sight  of 
God  are  the  mere  dead  body  of  prayer.  (Scaramelli, 
Guide  to  the  Spiritual  Ltfe,  Vol  I,  Section  i,  Article  vi, 
Chapter  V). 

Mental  prayer  is  prayer  which  is  made  by  the  mind 
alone  without  using  any  words.  As  all  the  last  treatise 
on  Meditation  is  about  this  class  of  prayer  we  need  not 
say  anything  further  about  it  in  this  place. 

The  prayer  of  petition  is  the  asking  God  for  things 
which  we  find  necessary  or  useful.  Theologians  teach 
that  it  is  the  most  necessary  of  all  prayers,  and  that 
everyone  is  bound  to  have  recourse  to  it,  in  order  to 
obtain  those  Spiritual  gifts  which  can  be  given  by  no 
one  but  by  God  alone,  nor  obtained  from  Him  except  by 
way  of  earnest  petition. 

The  prayer  of  thanksgiving  is  the  thanking  God  for 
the  graces  we  have  already  received.  There  is  nothing 
so  natural  as  to  thank  God  when  we  have  received 
favours  from  Him,  just  as  we  would  expect  a  beggar  to 
thank  a  rich  man  who  had  relieved  him.  Almighty  God 
expects  that  we  should  return  Him  thanks  for  His  good 
gifts. 

The  prayer  of  ejaculation  consists  in  sending  up  short 
aspirations  to  Almighty  God,  as  for  example,  "O  God, 
come  to  my  assistance.  O  Lord  make  haste  to  help 
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me"  (Psalm  Ixix,  2).  "Create  a  clean  heart  in  me, 
O  God ;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  my  bowels " 
(Psalm  1,  12).  "My  beloved  tome,  and  I  to  him" 
(Cant,  ii,  16).  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  accord 
ing  to  Thy  great  mercy "  (Luke  xxii,  42).  This  is  a 
very  useful  form  of  prayer  especially  in  time  of  tempt 
ation,  because  it  is  made  in  a  short  time  and  there  is 
little  danger  of  distraction.  This  is  very  important  when 
we  remember  that  we  cannot  overcome  temptations 
without  grace  from  God. 

St.  Chrysostom,  says,  that  the  prayer  of  ejaculation 
shuts  the  door  of  our  soul  against  the  devil,  and  puts  us 
beyond  the  danger  of  consenting  to  sin. 


CHAPTER  III 
The  Merit  and  Excellency  of  Prayer 

"  And  another  angel  came,  and  stood  before  the  altar, 
having  a  golden  censer;  and  there  was  given  to  him 
much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  of  the  prayers  of  all 
saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  is  before  the  throne 
of  God.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense  of  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  ascended  up  before  God,  from  the  hand  of 
the  angel "  (Apoc.  viii,  3,  4). 

St.  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  this  passage  tells  us,  that 
one  proof  of  the  merit  of  prayer  is,  that  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  it  alone  is  compared  to  incense.  For  as  the 
smell  of  well-composed  incense  is  very  delicious,  so 
prayer  also,  when  well  made,  is  very  acceptable  to  God, 
and  gives  great  joy  to  the  angels  and  inhabitants  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 
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"  What  can  be  more  excellent  than  prayer  ?  what  is 
there  more  profitable  in  this  life  ?  what  more  sweet  to 
the  mind  ?  and  what  in  our  whole  religion  more  sub 
lime"?  (St.  Augustine  Tract,  de  mis.  torn.,  10). 

"Of  all  things  which  we  esteem  in  this  life,  none 
ought  to  be  preferred  before  prayer  "  (St.  Gregory  De  Or, 
Dom.). 

St.  Bernard,  the  better  to  make  us  understand  the 
merit  of  prayer,  says,  that  though  it  is  certain  the  angels 
are  often  effectually  but  invisibly  present  with  God's  ser 
vants,  to  defend  them  from  the  deceits  and  ambushes  of 
the  devil,  and  more  and  more  to  raise  their  thoughts  and 
desires  to  God ;  yet  nevertheless  they  more  particularly 
favour  us  with  this  presence,  when  we  are  employed  in 
prayer.  He  proves  this  proposition  by  divers  passages 
of  Scripture,  as  by  this  :  "I  will  sing  praise  to  Thee  in 
sight  of  the  angels  "  (Ps.  cxxxvii,  2).  Prayers  scarcely  go 
out  of  the  mouth  of  him  that  prays,  but  presently  the 
angels  who  are  by  us  receive  and  present  them  to  God. 
St.  Hilary  also  assures  us,  that  "  the  angels  preside  at 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  continually  offer  them  to 
God"  (St.  Hilary,  Can.  18  in  Matt). 

So  that  when  we  are  in  prayer,  we  are  surrounded  by 
angels,  and  in  effect  we  perform  their  office ;  exercising 
at  present  what  we  must  practise  with  them  for  an  eter 
nity,  wherefore  they  already  look  upon  us  as  their 
companions,  and  beforehand  beholding  us  as  in  heaven, 
filling  up  the  places  of  their  fallen  companions,  favour 
us  more  particularly  during  our  prayers  than  at  other 
times. 

St  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  the  excellency  of  prayer, 
and  desirous  to  let  us  see  its  advantages,  says  :  "Consider 
to  what  a  degree  of  happiness  you  are  raised  by  prayer, 
and  how  great  prerogatives  are  attributed  to  it.  You 
thereby  speak  to  God  Himself,  you  entertain  yourself 
and  converse  with  Jesus  Christ ;  you  therein  desire  what 
pleases  you,  and  you  ask  whatsoever  you  desire  "  (Lib.  2, 
de  Oran  Deum).  There  is  no  tongue  that  is  sufficiently 
able  to  express,  of  how  great  a  value  this  communication 
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is,  which  man  has  with  God,  and  what  profit  it  brings 
along  with  it.  We  see  in  the  world,  that  those  who 
ordinarily  keep  company  with  wise  and  prudent  persons, 
reform  and  improve  their  minds  and  judgment  by  their 
conversation.  If,  therefore,  they  become  virtuous  by 
frequenting  the  company  of  virtuous  persons,  what 
advantage  may  we  not  believe  we  gain  by  a  frequent 
communication  with  God  ?  "  Approach  him  and  you 
shall  be  enlightened." 

In  effect,  with  what  lights,  with  what  knowledge  must 
we  not  needs  be  filled  ?  What  good,  what  happiness, 
must  we  not  assuredly  gain,  by  this  kind  of  commerce  ? 
Wherefore  St.  Chrysostom  assures  us  that  nothing  can  so 
much  contribute  to  our  progress  in  virtue,  as  frequent 
prayer,  and  conversation  with  God ;  so  that  by  this  means 
the  heart  of  man  comes  to  be  filled  and  to  relish  the 
most  noble  thoughts  ;  and  is  enabled  to  raise  itself  above 
all  earthly  things,  and  in  fine,  becomes  spiritual  and 
holy,  and  in  a  manner  transforms  itself  into  God 
(Rodriguez,  Christian  Perfection,  Vol.  I,  Fifth  Treatise, 
Chapter  I). 

Prayer,  then,  being  of  so  great  value  in  itself,  and  so 
necessary  for  us ;  it  is  just  we  should  consider  how 
much  we  are  obliged  to  God  for  having  rendered  it  so 
easy,  that  we  may  attend  to  it  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
place  whatsoever.  "  With  me  is  prayer  to  the  God  of  my 
life.  I  will  say  to  God,  Thou  art  my  support "  (Ps.  xli, 
9,  10). 

The  gates  of  God's  mercy  are  never  shut ;  they  are 
always  open  to  the  whole  world.  We  find  Him  always 
at  leisure,  always  well  disposed  to  do  good ;  and 
He  even  importunes  us  to  ask  favours  and  graces  of 
Him.  Some  make  a  most  pious  reflection  hereupon, 
and  say  that  if  God  should  give  audience  only  once  a 
month,  to  all  those  that  desired  to  speak  with  Him,  and 
give  them  a  kind  and  favourable  hearing ;  and,  moreover, 
should  bestow  several  graces  on  them ;  this  without 
doubt  would  be  what  we  could  not  sufficiently  esteem  : 
because  we  should  repute  it  a  greater  happiness  than  if 
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an  earthly  king  should  honour  us  after  this  manner. 
Now  if  this  be  so,  what  esteem  ought  we  not  to  have  of 
the  ofrer  which  God  makes  us,  by  inviting  us  to  address 
ourselves  to  Him,  not  only  once  a  month,  but  every 
day,  and  even  every  hour  of  the  day  ?  "  But  I  cried  to 
God,  and  the  Lord  will  save  me.  Evening  and 
morning,  and  at  noon  I  will  speak  and  declare;  and  He 
shall  hear  my  voice"  (Ps.  liv,  17,  18). 

God  is  not  like  men,  who  reject  the  petitions  offered 
to  them ;  because  by  giving,  He  does  not  impoverish 
Himself,  as  they  do.  A  man  has  so  much  the  less,  by 
how  much  he  bestows  upon  another ;  for  he  deprives 
himself  of  that  which  he  gives,  and  grows  the  poorer  by 
his  liberality.  It  is  for  this  reason,  then,  that  men  so 
easily  refuse  what  is  asked  ;  and  if  they  give  once  or 
twice  with  a  good  will,  they  grow  angry  the  third  time, 
and  give  nothing  at  all;  or  if  they  do,  it  is  in  so 
disobliging  a  manner,  that  thereby  they  take  away  all 
assurance  or  confidence  of  asking  them  for  anything 
another  time.  But  God  is  "  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon 
Him.  For  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  shall  be  saved"  (Rom.  x,  12,  13);  because  He 
makes  Himself  not  the  poorer  by  giving,  nor  is  weary  of 
being  importuned,  noi  of  seeing  a  great  many  continu 
ally  employed  in  begging  of  Him.  He  is  rich  enough 
to  satisfy  the  whole  world,  and  is  able  to  enrich  every 
one,  without  being  in  the  least  poorer  than  he  was 
before.  But  His  riches  are  infinite,  the  source  of  His 
mercy  is  also  inexhaustible.  So  that,  as  on  the  one 
hand,  He  abounds  in  all  things  to  succour  our  necessities, 
so,  on  the  other,  He  has  a  constant  will  to  assist  us, 
and  would  have  us  recur  unto  Him.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  reasonable  that  we  should  have  a  most  grateful, 
sense  of  so  great  a  favour ;  and  that  making  our  profit 
of  so  ample  a  permission,  we  should  endeavour  continu 
ally  to  apply  ourselves  to  prayer.  For,  as  St.  Augustine 
says,  upon  these  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "Blessed  be 
our  Lord,  who  has  not  deprived  me  of  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  nor  of  His  mercy,"  we  must  believe  for  certain, 
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that  if  God  withdraws  not  from  us  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
He  will  neither  withdraw  that  of  His  mercy  ;  wherefore 
that  His  mercy  may  never  forsake  us,  let  us  never  leave 
off  the  exercise  of  prayer  (Rodriguez,  Christian  Perfection , 
Vol.  I,  Fifth  Treatise,  Chapter  III). 


CHAPTER   IV 
The  Necessity  of  Prayer 

Prayer  is  a  necessity  for  everyone.  It  is  a  necessity 
for  the  good,  because  if  they  give  up  prayer  for  a  con 
siderable  time  they  will  lose  the  grace  of  God.  This  is 
the  teaching  of  Sacr,ed  Scripture,  and  the  experience  of 
all  those  who  have  neglected  prayer. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  bad,  because  without  it,  they 
will  not,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  providence  be 
able  to  get  back  into  the  state  of  grace. 

The  necessity^of  grayer  arises  from  two  very  impor 
tant  truths^ The  first  truth  is,  that  of  ourselves  and  by 
our  own  natural  strength,  without  a  special  grace  from 
God,  we  cannot  do  any  good  work.  By  a  good  work 
we  mean  something  which  tends  to  our  eternal  sal 
vation.  We  are  bound  to  do  good  and  to  avoid  evil,  but 
without  a  special  grace  from  God  we  cannot  do  the  good 
nor  avoid  the  evil. 

We  cannot  do  even  a  good  work  without  a  grace 
from  God  for  our  Divine  Lord  says :  "No  man  can 
come  to  me,  except  the  Father,  who  hath  sent  me,  draw 
him"  (John  vi,  44).  "Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you. 
As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  unless  it  abide 
in  the  vine,  so  neither  can  you,  unless  you  abide  in  me. 
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I  am  the  vine,  you  the  branches,  he  that  abideth  in  me, 
and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth  much  fruit,  for  without 
me  you  can  do  nothing.  If  anyone  abide  not  in  me, 
he  shall  be  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  shall  wither,  and 
they  shall  gather  him  up,  and  cast  him  into  the  fire,  and 
he  burneth.  If  you  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide 
in  you,  you  shall  ask  whatever  you  will,  and  it  shall  be 
done  unto  you"  (John  xv,  4,  7). 

Neither  can  we  avoid  evil  without  a  special  grace 
from  God.  We  cannot  avoid  evil  because  since  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents  there  is  a  certain  proneness  in  our 
nature  to  what  is  evil ;  we  have  passions,  we  live  in  a 
wicked  world  where  we  are  constantly  exposed  to  temp 
tations  and  to  the  attacks  of  the  devil,  who  "as  a 
roaring  lion,  goeth  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  " 
(i  Peter  v,  8). 

Considering  all  this,  it  follows  that  without  a  particu 
lar  grace  from  God  we  cannot  live  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time  without  falling  into  mortal  sin.  And  if 
all  this  is  true  of  a  person  in  God's  grace  how  much 
more  true  is  it  that  a  person  who  has  fallen  away  from 
God  by  mortal  sin  cannot  come  back  to  Him,  cannot 
rise  out  of  that  sad  state,  without  a  special  grace,  and 
consequently  without  prayer. 

A  person  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin  would  remain  for 
ever  in  that  sad  condition  if  he  did  not  get  grace  from 
God.  He  is,  as  it  were,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  of 
himself,  and  left  to  himself,  he  is  utterly  incapable  of 
doing  anything  which  would  restore  him  to  the  state  of 
grace.  The  grace  of  a  supernatural  sorrow  for  his  sins 
must  come  from  God. 

Therefore,  the  first  truth  from  which  arises  the  neces 
sity  of  prayer  is  that  without  a  special  grace  from  God 
we  can  do  no  good  work,  we  can  do  nothing  towards 
our  salvation.  We  can  neither  do  a  meritorious  work, 
nor  overcome  temptations,  nor  our  bad  passions,  nor 
the  snares  of  the  devil.  "  Not  that  we  are  sufficient 
to  think  anything  of  ourselves,  as  of  ourselves  ;  but  our 
sufficiency  is  from  God"(2  Cor.  iii,  5).  ''With  fear 
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and  trembling  work  out  your  salvation.  For  it  is  God 
Who  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  accomplish, 
according  to  His  good  will"  (Philip  ii,  12,  13). 

The  second  truth  from  which  arises  the  necessity  of 
prayer  is  that  prayer  is  the  ordinary  means  which  God 
has  established  for  obtaining  the  special  graces  which 
we  require  to  do  good  works. 

We  are  not  only  incapable  of  doing  anything  towards 
our  salvation  without  a  grace  from  God,  but  of  ourselves 
we  are  unworthy  of  receiving  His  graces. 

After  the  fall  of  man  God  could  in  strict  justice  have 
left  him  in  the  sad  state  to  which  man,  by  his  own  free 
act,  had  reduced  himself. 

But  God,  out  of  pure  goodness  and  mercy,  willed  to 
save  us,  and  to  provide  us  with  all  the  means  necessary 
for  our  salvation.  Now  since  our  salvation  and  all  the 
means  to  obtain  it  are  the  free  gifts  of  God,  God  can 
demand  from  us  whatever  conditions  He  pleases.  God 
requires  in  the  first  place  that  we  humble  ourselves 
before  Him,  acknowledge  our  weakness,  misery,  and 
our  unworthiness  of  His  help,  and  furthermore,  He 
requires  that  we  should  ask  Him  out  of  mercy  to  grant 
us  His  gifts  and  graces  which  we  stand  so  much  in 
need  of. 

But  we  cannot  even  ask  the  Divine  assistance  without 
grace  from  God.  As  the  Sacred  Scriptures  puts  it, 
"  not  that  we  are  sufficient  to  think  anything  of  our 
selves,  as  of  ourselves  ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  from  God" 
(2  Cor.  iii,  5). 

God  then  knowing  our  inability  to  ask  without  His 
assistance,  out  of  His  infinite  mercy  gives  to  all  men  the 
grace  of  prayer  as  the  first  step  towards  their  salvation, 
moving  men  to  have  recourse  to  prayer  and  enabling 
them  to  perform  it.  "I  will  pour  out  upon  the  house  of 
David  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  of  prayer  "  (Zach.  xii,  10). 

But  God,  having  given  us  the  grace  of  prayer,  wills  that 
we  should  co-operate  with  this  grace,  and  ask  of  Him  all 
the  other  graces  we  stand  in  need  of.  "God  does  not 
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command  impossibilities,  but  when  commanding  to  do 
anything,  He  admonishes  us  to  do  what  we  can,  to  pray 
for  what  help  we  need,  and  then  He  helps  us  to  make 
us  able"  (Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  VI,  Chap.  n). 

Prayer  then  is  a  free  gift  from  God,  and  it  is  the 
ordinary  means  ordained  by  Him  for  obtaining  all  graces 
which  we  stand  in  need  of.  This  is  the  second  truth 
from  which  arises  the  necessity  of  prayer.  The  necessity 
of  prayer  and  its  efficacy  is  also  shown  from  the  fact 
that  our  Divine  Lord  has  repeatedly  commanded  us  to 
pray.  "And  He  spoke  also  a  parable  to  them,  that  we 
ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint "  (Luke  xviii,  i). 

"  Watch  ye,  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta 
tion"  (Matt,  xxvi,  41). 

"Be  instant  in  prayer ;  watching  in  it  in  thanksgiv 
ing"  (Col.  iv,  2). 

"Be  nothing  solicitous,  but  in  everything  by  prayer 
and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  let  your  petitions  be 
made  known  to  God  "  (Phil,  iv,  6). 

"  Be  prudent,  therefore,  and  watch  in  prayer  "  (i  Peter 
iv,  ?)• 

Now,  who  can  doubt  that  a  thing  inculcated  in  the 
Divine  Scriptures  so  many  times,  in  so  many  ways,  and 
in  so  urgent  a  manner,  is  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
rigorous  command  of  God?  Who  can  question  that 
prayer  is  an  instrument  of  the  highest  necessity  and 
indispensable  to  eternal  salvation,  when  God  wills  that 
we  should  employ  it  with  such  frequency,  so  persever- 
ingly,  and  without  any  notable  intermission  of  time? 
"It  is  a  most  clear  proof  of  folly  not  to  be  sensible  of 
the  greatness  of  the  honour  of  converse  with  Almighty 
God,  not  to  love  the  practice  of  prayer,  not  to  be  per 
suaded  that  to  neglect  prostrating  ourselves  frequently 
before  God  and  asking  His  aid,  is  to  bring  upon  our 
selves  death  to  grace  in  this  life,  and  eternal  death  in 
the  life  to  come"  (St.  Chrysostom,  Lib.  i,  De  Orando 
Deum). 

From  these  passages  of  Sacred  Scripture  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  bound  to  practise  prayer,  and  that  it  is  the 
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means  of  obtaining  the  most  important  graces  which  we 
stand  in  need  of  for  the  working  out  of  our  eternal 
salvation,  such  as,  the  grace  of  a  happy  death,  grace 
to  overcome  temptations,  pardon  for  our  sins,  etc. 

All  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church  teach  the 
necessity  of  prayer.  The  Apostles  prayed,  and  all  the 
great  saints  and  servants  of  God  were  remarkable  for 
their  spirit  of  prayer.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  saint 
who  neglected  this  exercise.  All  of  which  show  how 
necessary  prayer  is  as  long  as  we  are  in  this  world. 

We  might  give  a  still  further  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
prayer  by  saying  that  it  is  the  experience  of  everyone, 
who  gives  up  prayer  for  a  considerable  time,  that  they 
fall  into  mortal  sin. 


CHAPTER  V 
The  Necessity  of  Prayer 

In  the  preceding  Treatise  we  have  seen  how  import 
ant  it  is  for  everyone  to  meditate  on  the  great  truths  of 
the  Christian  faith.  We  will  here  show  the  necessity 
and  efficacy  of  prayer.  "Meditation  shows  us  with  its 
light  what  we  stand  in  need  of;  the  prayer  of  petition 
obtains  it.  The  former  prepares  the  road  of  perfection; 
the  latter  leads  us  safely  along  our  road.  By  meditation 
we  become  aware  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  us ;  by 
prayer  we  escape  them "  (St.  Bernard  Serrn.  2,  In 
Festo,  S.  Andrece).  By  which  is  meant  that  meditation 
is  necessary  to  us  in  so  far  as,  making  us  aware  of  our 
needs,  it  moves  us  to  ask  and  obtain  of  God  whatever 
is  necessary. 

After  Baptism,  man  stands  in  need  of  constant  prayer, 
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in  order  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for,  though 
by  Baptism  sins  are  washed  away,  there  yet  remains  the 
incentive  to  sin  which  attacks  us  from  within,  while  the 
devil  and  the  world  assail  us  from  without.  Hence  it  is 
expressly  noted  in  St.  Luke,  that  while  Jesus  was  praying, 
after  having  been  baptized,  the  heavens  were  immediately 
opened,  that  we  might  understand  how  necessary  to  the 
baptized  is  that  prayer  which  opens  to  us  also  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and  prepares  for  us  an  entrance  into  that  blessed 
country  (St.  Thomas,  Part  III,  Q.  39,  Art.  5,  in  corp.). 

What  is  said  here  of  Baptism  is  also  true  of  Penance, 
whereby  we  recover  the  baptismal  gift. 

The  holy  Doctor  teaches  this  same  troth  in  another 
place  when  he  observes  that  after  a  man  has  been  justi 
fied  by  the  gift  of  grace  he  must,  of  necessity,  ever  pray 
and  beg  the  gift  of  perseverance  to  the  end,  that  God 
may  keep  him  from  the  evil  of  sin  to  the  very  end  of  his 
days"  (St  Thomas  I,  2  qu.,  199,  Art.  10,  in  corp.). 

This  great  necessity  for  prayer  arises  from  the  two 
following  truths. 

The  first  truth  is  that,  apart  from  God's  special  assist 
ance,  we  cannot  continue  long  in  His  friendship,  for  so 
many  are  the  internal  impulses  of  our  passions  inciting 
us  to  evil,  so  great  is  the  attraction  and  fascination  by 
which  outward  objects  allure  us  to  what  is  wrong,  so 
many  are  the  attacks  which  our  hellish  foes  bring  to 
bear  upon  us  in  order  to  hurl  us  into  sin,  that  the  brittle 
clay  of  which  we  are  formed  cannot  withstand  all  these 
shocks  ;  and  unless  the  Almighty  hand  of  God  protect 
us  with  His  grace,  we  must  necessarily  fall  into  some 
grievous  offence.  And,  furthermore,  to  remain  in  God's 
friendship,  we  are  obliged  to  perform  various  good  and 
holy  works  which  His  laws  commands  us  to  perform. 
Now,  unless  we  mean  to  partake  in  the  heresy  of  the 
Pelagians,  we  are  bound  to  own  that  this  is  possible  to 
us  only  by  special  assistance  of  divine  grace. 

If  ever  we  have  observed  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  a 
strong  and  rapid  current,  we  must  have  noticed  what 
great  strength  of  arm,  and  what  exertion  on  the  part  of 
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the  rowers,  are  needed  to  carry  it  against  the  stream  to 
its  destination ;  but,  that  it  may  be  borne  away  and 
swamped  by  the  current,  all  that  the  boatmen  have  to  do 
is  to  cease  plying  their  oars.  And  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  in  order  to  make  for  the  port  of  everlasting  bliss, 
against  the  stream  of  our  passions,  the  allurements  of 
the  world,  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  how  much  striving 
on  our  part,  and  grace  on  the  side  of  God,  are  needed 
for  us  !  But  to  drift  into  sin  and  perdition,  we  have 
only  to  be  forsaken  of  God,  and  left  to  the  weakness  of 
our  own  frail  nature.  All  this  is  a  simple  truth  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  it 
teaches  that,  in  order  to  gain  the  grace  of  God  and  to 
persevere  in  it,  we  must  be  helped  by  His  special  assist 
ance  (Session  VI,  De  Justif,  Can.  i,  2,  22). 

The  second  truth  we  have  to  establish  is  this  :  that 
the  above-mentioned  grace  and  aid,  so  necessary  to 
maintain  us  in  God's  favour,  and  to  help  us  to  the 
possession  of  everlasting  life,  towards  which  all  our 
desires  tend,  are  usually  withheld  from  him  who  seeks  it 
not  in  prayer.  Such  is  the  express  teaching  of  St 
Augustine  :  "  We  believe  that  none  can  start  upon  the 
road  to  salvation,  unless  invited  by  the  preventing  grace 
of  God  ;  that  no  one  pursues  the  path  and  works  out 
his  salvation,  unless  encouraged  by  the  helping  grace  of 
God  ;  that  no  one  can  merit  or  receive  such  graces 
and  such  helps,  except  by  means  of  supplication  and 
constant  petition "  (St.  Augustine  Lib.  De  Ecclesia, 
Dogm.  Cap.  57). 

Divines  infer  from  this,  that  we  are  all  under  a  grave 
obligation  to  pray  especially  in  times  of  grievous  tempt 
ation,  and  in  circumstances  of  danger.  Indeed,  they 
further  add,  we  are  bound  to  this,  not  only  by  the  divine 
positive  precept,  but  by  the  natural  law  itself ;  because, 
presupposing  that  we  have  the  light  of  faith,  reason  itself 
dictates  that  we  are  bound  to  make  use  of  the  means 
necessary  to  save  ourselves  from  everlasting  ruin.  But 
it  must  be  plain  to  everyone  that  the  chief  of  these  means 
is  to  beseech  and  obtain  the  help  of  God. 
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The  Angelic  Doctor  is,  of  all  divines,  the  most 
emphatic  in  his  assertion  and  proof  of  the  gravity  of 
this  obligation  of  praying  for  necessary  aid.  He  affirms 
as  certain  in  several  of  his  works,  that  "  every  one  is 
obliged  to  use  the  prayer  of  petition,  for  the  very  reason 
that  everyone  is  bound  to  gain  for  himself  those  spiri 
tual  gifts  which  can  be  given  by  no  one  but  God  alone, 
nor  obtained  from  Him  except  by  way  of  earnest 
petition"  (St.  Thomas,  In  IV,  Sent.  Dist.  15,  Art.  i, 
q.  3).  "  Prayer  is  necessary,  and  even  of  strict  obligation, 
in  regard  to  whatever  the  will  is  bound  to  perform  in 
order  that  we  may  attain  our  last  end"  (St  Thomas). 

St.  Chrysostom  illustrates  by  a  striking  and  most 
apt  comparison,  the  grave  obligation,  we  all  lie  under, 
of  unceasingly  begging  God  to  help  us.  "  Take  a  fish 
out  of  water,  and  shortly  you  will  see  it  expire  under 
your  very  eyes.  In  the  same  manner,  cease,  yourself, 
from  prayer,  you  too  will  soon  die  to  grace  and  to  God  ; 
for  what  water  is  to  the  bodily  life  of  a  fish,  that  prayer 
is  to  man's  spiritual  life"  (Lib.  n,  De  Orando  Deum). 

Now,  as  a  fish,  if  endowed  with  faith  and  reason, 
would  be  under  a  grave  obligation  not  to  leave  the 
element  which  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  its  life ; 
so,  a  Christian  is  bound  not  to  forsake  prayers,  suppli 
cations,  and  petitions,  on  which  depend  both  the  life  of 
grace  in  this  world,  and  that  of  a  glorious  immortality  in 
the  world  to  come. 

It  is,  then,  utterly  impossible  to  attain  to  Christian 
perfection  without  prayer ;  for  perfection  requires  us  to 
keep  not  only  the  commandments,  but  also  the  counsels  ; 
not  merely  to  avoid  grievous  sin,  but  even  lesser  faults. 
And  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  it  supposes  us  to  aim 
at  uprooting  every  vice  or  evil  habit,  to  moderate  our 
passions,  to  acquire  the  moral  virtues,  and  above  all,  to 
gain  charity,  wherein  perfection  mainly  consists,  the 
which  being  very  difficult,  requires  a  special  aid  of 
divine  grace,  and  consequently  that  we  apply  ourselves 
unceasingly  to  prayer  and  supplication.  "I  deem  it 
plain  to  everyone,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  with- 
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out  the  help  of  prayer,  to  live  virtuously,  and  thus  to 
persevere  in  goodness  throughout  life.  For  how  can 
anyone  lead  a  virtuous  life  unless  he  continually  draw 
nigh  to,  and  suppliantly  call  upon,  Him,  Who  alone  can 
impart  goodness  to  man  ?  (St.  Chrysostom,  Lib.  i,  De 
Orando  Deum). 

'If  anyone  would  assert  that  prayer  and  devout 
supplication  are  to  the  soul  what  the  sinews  are  to  the 
body,  I  would  go  with  him.  For  as  our  bodily  frame 
is  made  up  of  sinews,  aud  by  them  knit  together,  and 
moved,  and  made  suitable  for  all  the  operations  that 
constitute  our  life  ;  so,  in  the  same  way,  all  the  vigour 
and  activity  of  the  soul  is  founded  on  prayer.  In 
prayer  the  soul  receives  strength  for  acts  of  virtue,  and 
is  enabled  to  run  with  speed  along  the  road  of  piety  and 
perfection.  And,  as  it  suffices  that  but  one  sinew 
should  be  cut,  to  destroy  the  framework  of  the  body,  so 
that  nothing  but  a  helpless  trunk  should  remain;  in 
like  manner,  when  deprived  of  prayer,  the  soul  loses  its 
balance,  strays  from  the  path  of  virtue,  and  becomes 
incapable  of  doing  good"  (St.  Chrysostom,  Lib.  n,  De 
Orando  Deum). 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  hope  for  salvation,  still  less  for 
perfection,  who  is  not  determined  to  be  constant  in  the 
frequent  exercise  of  prayer,  of  petition,  and  of  repeated 
supplication,  for  every  need  of  his  soul  (Scaramelli, 
Guide  to  the  Spiritual  Life,  Vol.  I,  Section  i,  Article  vi, 
Chapter  I). 
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CHAPTER  VI 
The  Necessity  of  Prayer 

We  have  but  too  much  experience  of  the  need  we 
have  of  prayer  ;  and  would  to  God  that  this  experience 
were  less  frequent  than  it  is.  But  man  being  subject  to 
so  many  frailties,  finding  himself  encompassed  by  so 
many  enemies,  and  standing  in  need  of  so  many  things, 
both  for  soul  and  body,  ought  to  have  a  continual 
recourse  to  God,  to  implore  His  assistance,  and  to  tell 
Him,  as  King  Josaphat  did,  when  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  come  against  him :  "As  for  us,  we  have 
not  strength  enough,  to  be  able  to  resist  this  multitude, 
which  cometh  violently  upon  us.  But  as  we  know 
not  what  to  do,  we  can  only  turn  our  eyes  to  Thee " 
(2  Paral.  xx,  12).  I  know  not,  says  Pope  Celestine,  speak 
ing  of  the  importance  of  prayer,  how  to  say  anything 
better  to  you  upon  this  subject,  than  what  Zosimus  my 
predecessor  said  of  it — "  When  is  it  that  we  stand  not 
in  need  of  the  Divine  assistance?  Wherefore  in  all 
sorts  of  occasions  and  affairs  let  us  always  have  recourse 
to  His  protection;  for  it  would  be  an  insupportable 
pride,  should  man  dare  to  presume  to  do,  or  to  think 
he  can  do  anything  of  himself"  (Celest.  i,  c.  9,  cont. 
Pelag.). 

St.  Thomas,  intending  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
prayer,  gives  an  excellent  and  most  essential  reason  for 
it,  which  is  taken  from  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  fathers, 
and  has  this  truth  for  its  foundation — "That  what  God 
has  from  all  eternity  determined  to  give  unto  souls,  He 
gives  it  in  time,  by  the  means  and  help  of  prayer." 
For  as  it  is  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  that  mankind  should  increase  and  multiply 
by  means  of  marriage ;  that  the  earth  should  become 
fruitful  by  the  care  that  is  taken  to  cultivate  it ;  and 
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lastly,  that  it  is  with  materials,  and  by  the  help  of 
workmen,  that  buildings  are  raised  j  so  it  is,  says  he,  the 
order  and  disposition  of  the  Divine  Providence,  that  by 
the  means  and  help  of  prayer  souls  should  obtain  many 
graces  and  lights.  For  this  reason  Jesus  Christ  said  in 
the  gospel;  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you,  seek,  and 
you  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you. 
For  everyone  that  asketh,  receiveth,  and  he  that 
seeketh,  findeth,  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be 
opened  "  (Matt,  vii,  7,  8). 

It  is,  therefore,  very  easy  to  perceive  the  need  we  have 
of  having  frequent  recourse  to  prayer ;  because  it  is  the 
channel  through  which  Jesus  Christ  communicates  His 
favours,  assists  us  in  our  necessities,  and  enriches  us 
with  His  treasures.  Some  saints  say,  that  it  is  like  a 
chain  of  gold,  fastened  to  heaven,  and  hanging  down  to 
the  very  earth,  whereby  the  graces  of  God  descend  to 
us,  and  we  are  elevated  and  raised  up  unto  Him.  We 
may  also  say,  that  it  is  Jacob's  ladder,  that  reaches  from 
earth  to  heaven,  by  which  the  angels  continually  ascend 
and  descend,  to  carry  our  petitions  to  God,  and  bring 
back  His  blessings  unto  us.  St.  Augustine  calls  it  the 
key  of  heaven  (Aug.  Serm.  226) :  and  in  effect,  it  is  the 
key  that  opens  all  the  gates,  and  by  which  all  the 
treasures  of  heaven  are  opened  unto  us.  "As  natural 
food  nourishes  the  body,  so  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer  maintain  and  nourish  the  soul "  (St.  Augustine). 

But  one  of  the  chief  things  that  still  shows  what 
esteem  we  ought  to  have  for  prayer  is,  that  it  becomes 
a  very  efficacious  means  to  regulate  our  life,  and  helps 
us  to  surmount  all  those  obstacles  we  are  to  meet  with 
in  the  way  of  virtue.  Wherefore  the  saints  say,  that 
the  whole  conduct  of  our  life  depends  upon  it ;  and 
that  our  life  is  well  or  ill  regulated,  according  to  our 
discharging  well  or  ill  the  duty  of  prayer.  "  He  who 
knows  how  to  pray  as  he  should,  knows  how  to  live  as 
he  should"  (St.  Augustine  Horn.  IV,  ex.  50). 

We  often  experience  that  when  we  have  made  our 
prayer  well,  we  find  ourselves  in  greater  peace  and 
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tranquillity  than  ordinary ;  and  we  feel  the  joy  of  our 
souls,  as  well  as  our  holy  resolutions,  increased  in  us. 
But  as  soon  as  we  come  to  relent,  or  neglect  our  prayer, 
we  presently  perceive  the  truth  of  what  St.  Bonaventure 
says,  that  "  without  prayer,  religion  is  dry,  imperfect, 
and  near  its  ruin  "  (St.  Bonaventure  de  prog,  rel.,  c.  7). 

Tepidity  presently  comes  upon  us,  the  soul  grows 
weak  by  little  and  little,  and  insensibly  loses  the  fervour 
and  courage  it  before  had  for  spiritual  and  heavenly 
things — its  good  desires  and  holy  resolutions  are 
dissipated  and  vanish  away,  and  bad  inclinations  come 
in  their  place,  and  are  again  enkindled. 

In  fine,  we  come  at  last  to  please  ourselves  in  nothing 
but  vain  and  unprofitable  things,  and  to  be  transported 
with  joy  for  such  as  are  even  ridiculous  ;  and  also  fall 
into  a  shameful  negligence.  And  what  is  still  worse, 
the  desire  of  vain  glory,  anger,  envy,  ambition,  and 
those  other  dangerous  inclinations  which  we  thought  we 
had  overcome  and  extinguished,  begin  to  revive  anew 
in  our  hearts,  and  bring  disorder  and  corruption  along 
with  them. 

The  Abbot  Nilus  says  that  prayer  ought  to  be  the 
looking  glass  of  a  religious ;  it  is  in  this  we  daily  must 
at  leisure  take  a  view  of  ourselves,  both  to  know  our 
faults,  and  the  means  to  mend  them.  It  is  in  this 
mirror  that  we  consider  the  resplendent  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  wherewith  to  adorn  and  embellish  our  souls. 
"A  religious,"  says  St.  Francis,  "  ought  to  desire  nothing 
so  much  as  to  obtain  the  grace  and  gift  of  prayer ;  for 
without  this,  we  cannot  hope  to  be  able  to  make  any 
progress,  in  God's  service ;  and  with  it,  there  is  nothing 
we  may  not  promise  ourselves"  (Hist.  min.  c.  7). 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  said, 
that  a  religious  without  prayer  was  like  a  soldier  without 
arms  in  time  of  battle.  And  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova 
was  wont  to  say,  that  prayer  was  to  the  soul,  what 
natural  heat  is  to  the  stomach.  And  as  without  heat  it 
is  impossible  that  food  should  do  a  man  any  good,  or 
even  that  he  should  be  able  to  live ;  whereas  by  means 
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of  this  heat  he  converts  it  into  good  juice  and  nourish 
ment,  which  disperses  itself  throughout  the  whole  body, 
to  furnish  each  part  thereof  with  sufficient  strength  to 
perform  its  functions — in  like  manner  our  spiritual  life 
cannot  exist  without  prayer ;  for  it  is  prayer  that  gives 
us  strength  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  of  our  profession, 
and  to  profit  as  we  should  do,  of  even  the  most 
troublesome  accidents,  it  is  this  that  makes  us  easily 
digest  all  injuries  and  hardships,  and  makes  them 
become  easy  and  supportable ;  so  that  there  is  nothing 
can  happen  to  a  soul,  of  which  it  will  not  make  its 
profit  and  advantage.  In  fine,  if  we  make  good  use  of 
prayer,  we  shall  therein  find  a  remedy  for  all  our  faults, 
and  an  assured  help  and  means  to  maintain  ourselves  in 
the  vigour  and  purity  of  religion.  But  if,  perhaps,  you 
have  not  been  faithful  in  the  observance  of  your  religious 
duties ;  if  you  have  given  yourself  too  much  liberty  in 
anything ;  or  if  you  feel  some  passions,  which  were 
before  in  a  manner  asleep,  begin  to  awaken  anew  in 
you;  have  recourse  presently  to  prayer,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  you  will  therein  find  a  speedy  and 
efficacious  remedy  for  all  things. 

But  if  you  should  fall  into  remissness  and  tepidity 
during  your  prayer,  it  is  still  to  prayer  that  you  must 
have  recourse ;  for  it  is  this  that  will  restore  you  that 
first  state  of  fervour  in  which  you  were  before.  For 
prayer  has  proper  remedies  for  all  evils,  and  even  for 
those  faults  that  are  committed  in  it.  Wherefore  they 
make  a  very  just  comparison,  who  say,  that  prayer  is  to 
the  spiritual  life,  what  the  hand  is  to  the  body.  The 
hand  serves  for  an  instrument  and  help  to  the  whole 
body  in  general,  and  to  itself  in  particular ;  it  labours 
for  nourishment,  for  clothing,  and  all  the  other  necessi 
ties  of  the  body  ;  and  also  labours  for  itself.  For  if  the 
hand  be  indisposed,  it  is  the  hand  that  dresses  it ;  if  the 
hand  be  dirty,  it  is  the  hand  that  washes  it.  In  fine, 
as  the  hand  does  all  things,  so  prayer  does  the  same 
(Rodriguez,  Christian  Perfection,  Vol  I,  Fifth  Treatise, 
Chapter  II). 
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CHAPTER  VII 
The  Dispositions  necessary  for  good  Prayer 

For  good  efficacious  prayer,  that  is,  for  prayer  which 
will  produce  its  effects,  which  will  obtain  for  us  the 
graces  we  stand  in  need  of,  there  are  certain  disposi 
tions  required. 

(1)  We  must  be  in  the  state  of  grace. 

(2)  We  must  pray  for  the  right  things. 

(3)  We  must    pray    with     fervour,    attention,    and 
devotion. 

(i)  In  order  that  our  prayers  be  effective,  we  must 
give  up  sin,  and  be  in  God's  grace,  because  if  a  person 
is  in  mortal  sin,  he  is  the  enemy  of  Almighty  God 
and  is,  therefore,  indisposed  and  unworthy  of  receiving 
favours  from  God.  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the 
just,  and  His  ears  unto  their  prayers.  But  the  counten 
ance  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil  things  " 
(Psalm  xxxiii,  16,  17). 

If  you  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  you 
shall  ask  whatever  you  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto 
you  (St.  John  xv,  7).  "Delight  in  the  Lord,  and  He 
will  give  thee  the  requests  of  thy  heart "  (Psalm  xxxvi,  4). 
"  If  our  heart  do  not  reprehend  us,  we  have  confidence 
towards  God.  And  whatsoever  we  shall  ask,  we  shall 
receive  of  Him"  (i  John  iii,  21,  22). 

Moreover  if  we  are  in  mortal  sin,  we  can  have  no 
confidence  in  God,  and  "  if  confidence  fail,  prayer  dis 
appears  ;  it  is  without  soul,  vigour,  force,  efficacy  :  it 
languishes,  it  dies  "  (St.  Augustine,  Serm.  36). 

Prayer,  to  be  pleasing  to  God,  ought  to  come  from 
a  soul  free  from  mortal  sin.  We  ought  to  speak  to  God 
as  children  to  a  Father,  and  not  as  enemies.  In  every 
day  life  a  man  is  not  so  much  inclined  to  grant  favours 
to  his  enemies  as  to  his  children  or  his  friends. 
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If  we  are  in  the  grace  of  God,  we  are  God's  friends 
and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  He  shall  be  more 
inclined  to  hear  us  than  if  we  are  His  enemies  by  mortal 
sin,  and  this  is  what  the  psalmist  means  when  he  says, 
"  If  I  have  in  my  heart  any  iniquity  I  may  pray  but  He 
will  not  hear  me  "  (Psalm  Ixv,  18).  St.  Basil  illustrates 
this  by  an  excellent  example  where  he  says :  "If  any 
one  comes  to  demand  some  favour  of  a  father  whose 
son  he  has  just  murdered,  and  shows  him  his  hands  still 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  child,  certainly 
he  could  not  hope  to  obtain  what  he  asked ;  he  should 
rather  fear  the  terrible  effects  of  this  irritated  father's 
vengeance.  How  can  you  think  that  God  will  hear 
your  prayer,  if  your  hands  are  still  tinged  with  the  blood 
of  His  Son  whom  you  have  crucified  ?  " 

No  doubt  if  a  sinner  has  been  ever  so  bad,  yet  if  he 
should  return  to  God  with  a  sincere  repentance,  and  cry 
for  mercy,  his  prayer  will  be  heard,  and  God  will  grant 
him  the  grace  of  repentance.  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord,  while 
He  may  be  found ;  call  upon  Him,  while  He  is  near.  Let 
the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unjust  man  his 
thoughts,  and  let  him  return  to  the  Lord,  and  He  will 
have  mercy  on  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  He  is  bountiful 
to  forgive  "  (Isaias  Iv,  6). 

"As  a  father  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so 
hath  the  Lord  compassion  on  them  that  fear  Him,  for  He 
knoweth  our  frame "  (Psalm  cii,  13,  14).  "His  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  His  works  "  (Psalm  cxliv,  9). 

"  My  little  children,  these  things  I  write  to  you,  that 
you  may  not  sin.  But  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an 
advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ.  And  He  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also 
for  those  of  the  whole  world"  (i  John  ii,  i,  2).  "Blot 
ting  out  the  hand-writing  of  the  decree  which  was  against 
us  ....  fastening  it  to  the  Cross  "  (Coloss.  ii,  14). 

(2).  We  must  pray  for  the  right  things,  that  is  for  the 
things  which  are  conducive  to  our  salvation.  The 
salvation  of  our  souls  is  the  important  affair  of  our 
lives;  all  else  is,  as  it  were,  of  little  value;  in  fact 
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all  other  things  are  of  no  consequence.  This  is  the  end 
of  our  creation,  Redemption,  and  sanctification.  It  is 
the  very  end  of  our  being,  and  since  it  is  so  impor 
tant  it  follows  that  we  ought  to  make  it  the  continual 
object  of  our  prayer.  "  Be  not  solicitous,  therefore, 
saying,  what  shall  we  eat,  or  what  shall  we  drink,  or 
wherewith  shall  we  be  clothed?  For  after  all  these 
things  do  the  heathens  seek.  For  your  Father  knoweth 
that  you  have  need  of  all  these  things.  Seek  ye  there 
fore  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  Justice,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you"  (Matt,  vi,  31-33). 

To  pray  for  grace  to  avoid  sin,  to  overcome  tempta 
tions,  to  advance  in  virtue,  to  bear  the  sufferings  of  this 
life  with  patience,  to  die  a  happy  death,  etc.,  all  these 
help  towards  our  salvation,  and  we  should  make  them 
the  object  of  our  prayers.  We  are  certain  that  these 
things  are  in  accordance  with  the  Will  of  God  and  that 
He  will  grant  them  to  us  when  we  pray  for  them. 

Temporal  favours  may,  or  may  not  be  conducive  to 
our  salvation.  We  are  not  good  judges  as  to  whether 
they  may  be  good  for  us  or  not,  and  consequently  if  we 
pray  for  them  we  ought  to  pray  for  them  conditionally. 
"  Whatsoever  we  shall  ask  according  to  His  Will,  He 
heareth  us.  And  we  know  that  He  heareth  us  whatso 
ever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petition  which 
we  request  of  Him  "  (i  John  v,  14,  15). 

(3).  We  must  pray  with  fervour,  attention  and 
devotion. 

Fervour  consists  in  doing  our  duty  to  God  by  rule, 
doing  it  punctually  at  the  right  time,  and  doing  it  as 
perfectly  as  we  can.  Fervour  does  not  mean  feeling  or 
emotion,  but  rather  business-like  earnestness. 

Attention  is  an  application  of  the  mind  to  what  a 
person  is  doing. 

Devotion  is  a  readiness  of  the  will  to  do  in  all  things 
what  we  know,  or  believe,  to  be  in  accordance  to  the 
Will  of  God,  with  a  view  to  please  Him. 

That  fervour,  attention,  and  devotion  are  required  for 
prayer  is  manifest,  because  if  a  person  prays  without 
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these  qualities  it  is  clear  that  he  has  no  great  esteem 
for  the  gifts  of  God.  It  shows  that  he  has  no  real  desire 
to  receive  them.  If  he  is  heartless  and  indifferent  as  to 
whether  he  receives  them  or  not  his  prayers  offend 
rather  than  please  God. 

Such  prayers  are  more  apt  to  move  God  to  indigna 
tion  than  to  pity,  because  when  we  act  in  this  manner 
we  show  a  contempt  for  God  and  for  His  gifts. 

God  sees  the  heart,  and  if  it  is  cold  and  indifferent 
and  without  fervour  it  is  not  likely  that  He  will  bestow 
His  favours  under  such  circumstances.  "  You  that  pray 
greatly  insult  God,  if  you  ask  Him  to  hear  your  prayer  to 
which,  while  you  perform  it,  you  pay  no  attention" 
(St.  Bernard). 

"In  the  time  of  prayer,  let  the  heart  be  opened  to 
God  but  closed  against  the  devil,  so  as  not  to  leave  him 
the  least  opening  by  which  he  may  enter  "  (St.  Cyprian). 

In  this  matter  we  should  imitate  St.  Bernard  of  Citeau, 
who,  when  he  went  to  pray,  shut  the  door  after  him 
saying,  "You  cares  and  temporal  thoughts  stay  outside 
in  the  meantime  till  I  return  to  you.  For  I  have  now  a 
serious  and  very  important  business.  I  must  speak  with 
my  God  and  for  that  I  do  not  need  you." 

We  should  therefore  pray  with  fervour,  attention,  and 
devotion,  and  to  do  so  we  must  prepare  ourselves  before 
hand.  "  Before  prayer  prepare  thy  soul,  and  be  not  as 
a  man  that  tempteth  God"  (Eccles.  xviii,  23). 

This  preparation  consists  in  putting  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  God,  in  humbling  ourselves  before  Him, 
begging  His  Divine  assistance  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
make  our  prayer  in  a  manner  which  will  be  pleasing  to 
Him,  thinking  of  what  we  are  going  to  ask  for,  and 
doing  all  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 

We  should  lay  aside  all  anxiety  about  the  things  of 
the  world.  We  should  read  and  meditate  on  holy  sub 
jects,  so  as  to  imprint  on  our  minds  and  hearts  a  high 
esteem  for  them.  In  this  way  we  prepare  ourselves  for 
prayer. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 
The  Conditions  for  good  Prayer 

In  order  that  prayer  may  be  efficacious,  and  pleasing 
to  God  it  must  be  accompanied  by  certain  conditions. 
These  conditions  are,  (i)  Faith;  (2)  Humility;  (3) 
Perseverance. 

(i).  By  faith  we  understand  a  holy  confidence  in 
Almighty  God.  When  we  pray  we  must  have  a  perfect 
trust  and  confidence  in  God.  "  Ask  in  faith,  nothing 
wavering.  For  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the 
sea,  which  is  moved  and  carried  about  by  the  wind. 
Therefore,  let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  receive 
anything  of  the  Lord"  (James  i,  1-7).  "Ask  in 
faith,"  that  is  with  a  firm  belief  in  God,  and  in  His 
fidelity  to  His  promises  :  "Nothing  wavering,"  showing 
that  we  must  hope,  without  any  hesitation  or  suspicion 
to  the  contrary,  that  God  will  actually  grant  our  petitions. 

The  foundation  of  this  confidence  is  Gcd's  infinite 
goodness,  coupled  with  His  fidelity  to  His  promises ; 
and  the  merits  of  Christ.  "  Hope  alone,  can  avail  to 
obtain  Thy  Mercy,  O  my  God  ;  nor  dost  Thou  pour  the 
balm  of  Thy  loving  kindness  into  any  other  vessel  but 
one  of  trust ;  that  is  to  say,  into  any  souls  save  such  as 
confide  in  Thee  alone  "  (St.  Bernard). 

(2).  When  we  pray  we  must  be  humble.  Humility 
arises  from  a  twofold  knowledge — the  knowledge  of 
God — that  we  may  admire  His  greatness,  and  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves — that  we  may  despise  ourselves 
because  of  our  imperfections.  "  It  is  a  virtue  by 
which  man  knowing  his  own  misery  and  nothingness 
despises  himself  and  appears  vile  in  his  own  eyes  "  (St. 
Bernard).  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  spiritual  life,  the 
basis  on  which  all  the  other  virtues  ought  to  rest.  "  If 
your  alms,  your  prayers,  your  fasts,  and  all  your  good 
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works  have  not  humility  for  their  basis,  you  labour  in 
vain  "  (St.  Chrysostom). 

When  we  pray  we  should  not  put  any  confidence  in 
ourselves,  or  upon  any  merits  of  our  own,  because  we 
can  do  nothing  of  ourselves  as  of  ourselves,  but  all  our 
sufficiency  is  from  God.  We  cannot  even  think  a  good 
thought  of  ourselves.  We  have  every  reason  then  to  be 
humble,  since  if  we  are  left  to  ourselves  we  can  produce 
nothing  but  sin  and  rottenness.  "I  have  said  to 
rottenness,  thou  art  my  father ;  to  worms,  my  mother 
and  my  sister"  (Job.  xvii,  14). 

Considering  all  this,  and  also  considering  our  sins,  and 
our  ingratitude,  and  infidelity  to  God  we  have  sufficient 
motives  for  being  humble.  If  we  are  humble  we  know 
our  own  wants,  and  when  we  are  convinced  that  we  are 
poor  and  needy  we  will  be  more  in  earnest  in  desiring 
the  gifts  of  God,  and  God,  seeing  our  humility  and  how 
earnest  we  are  in  desiring  His  good  gifts,  will  be  more 
inclined  to  grant  our  petitions.  "  He  hath  had  regard 
to  the  prayer  of  the  humble,  and  He  hath  not  despised 
their  petition"  (Psalm  ci,  18). 

"The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  con 
trite  heart,  and  He  will  save  the  humble  of  spirit " 
(Psalm  iv,  6). 

"  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  His  grace  to 
the  humble  "  (James  iv,  6). 

"The  prayer  of  him  that  humbleth  himself,  shall 
pierce  the  clouds,  and  till  it  come  nigh  he  will  not  be 
comforted,  and  he  will  not  depart  till  the  Most  High 
behold"  (Eccles.  xxv,  21). 

"  The  greater  thou  art,  the  more  humble  thyself  in 
all  things  ;  and  thou  shalt  find  grace  before  God.  For 
great  is  the  power  of  God  alone,  and  he  is  honoured  by 
the  humble"  (Eccles.  iii,  20,  21). 

(3).  Perseverance  is  another  condition  for  good 
efficacious  prayer.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  crown  of  the 
other  conditions. 

Perseverance  means  persistence  in  anything  under 
taken. 
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God  is  sometimes  pleased  to  hear  us  immediately,  at 
other  times  He  requires  us  to  continue  our  entreaties. 

He  does  all  this  for  His  own  wise  ends,  for  our  good 
perhaps,  and  for  His  own  greater  glory.  If  we  do  not 
get  what  we  petition  for  the  first  time,  and  if  we  con 
tinue  our  prayers,  we  are  no  doubt  giving  glory  to  God, 
and  we  must  be  gaining  merit  for  ourselves. 

God  then  by  delaying  granting  our  request  multiplies 
prayer  and  in  this  way  there  is  glory  given  to  Him.  If 
God  delays  our  petitions  He  sees  that  it  is  for  our 
greater  good.  But  we  may  rest  assured  that  if  we 
persevere  in  our  prayers  God  will  sooner  or  later  grant 
us  the  desires  of  our  heart,  in  the  way,  manner  and 
measure,  that  He  knows  to  be  best  for  us.  We  should 
not  set  a  limit  to  God.  We  have  many  and  beautiful 
examples  of  perseverance  in  Sacred  Scripture,  <?.  g.9  the 
parable  of  the  two  friends,  and  the  parable  of  the  unjust 
judge. 

"And  he  said  to  them,  which  of  you  shall  have  a 
friend,  and  shall  go  to  him  at  midnight  and  shall 
say  to  him :  Friend  lend  me  three  loaves,  because 
a  friend  of  mine  is  come  oif  his  journey  to  me,  and 
I  have  not  what  to  set  before  him.  And  he  from 
within  should  answer  and  say:  Trouble  rne  not,  the 
door  is  now  shut,  and  my  children  are  with  me  in 
bed ;  I  cannot  rise  and  give  thee.  Yet  if  he  shall  con 
tinue  knocking,  I  say  to  you,  although  he  will  not  rise 
and  give  him,  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  because  of 
his  importunity  he  will  rise,  and  give  him  as  many  as 
he  needeth.  And  I  say  to  you,  ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you:  seek,  and  you  shall  find:  knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  to  you.  For  everyone  that  asketh, 
receiveth,  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth,  and  to  him  that 
knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened"  (Luke  xi,  5-10). 

"And  he  spoke  also  a  parable  to  them,  that  we  ought 
always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint,  saying,  there  was  a 
judge  in  a  certain  city,  who  feared  not  God,  nor 
regarded  man.  And  there  was  a  certain  widow  in  that 
city,  and  she  came  to  him,  saying,  avenge  me  of  my 
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adversary.  And  he  would  not  for  a  long  time. 
afterwards  he.  said  within  himself,  although  I  fear  not 
God,  nor  regard  man,  yet  because  this  widow  is  trouble 
some  to  me,  I  will  avenge  her,  lest  continually  coming 
she  weary  me  "  (Luke  xviii,  1-5). 

As  it  is  very  important  to  understand  well  the  condi 
tions  for  good  prayer,  we  will  devote  the  next  Chapter 
to  this  same  subject,  and  will  give  these  conditions  as 
they  are  laid  down  by  the  illustrious  Father  Scaramelli 
in  his  Guide  to  the  Spiritual  Life. 


CHAPTER  IX 
The  Conditions  for  good  Prayer 

We  have  attributed  to  prayer  an  infallible  efficacy. 
It  will  obtain  everything  from  God  with  a  certainty 
which  is  none  other  than  the  certainty  of  faith  ;  we  have 
always  added,  that  prayer  should  be  duly  and  properly 
made,  and  in  compliance  with  the  conditions  which  God 
requires  in  our  supplications. 

The  reason  why  it  sometimes  happens  that  we  are  not 
heard  when  we  pray,  is  that  we  have  not  learnt  how  to 
pray.  "  You  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  you  ask 
amiss  "  (James  iv,  3).  These  conditions  must  now  be 
mentioned. 

The  Angelic  Doctor  tells  us,  that  the  power  of  prayer  to 
obtain  what  we  ask,  has  its  root  in  the  faith  of  him  who 
prays,  while  its  merit  depends  mainly  on  charity ;  for 
Christ  has  promised  to  grant  us  the  graces  we  beg  of 
Him,  on  condition,  however,  that  we  ask  with  faith. 
"All  things  whatsoever  you  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing, 
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you  shall  receive  "  (Matt,  xxi,  22).  "All  things  whatso 
ever  you  ask  when  you  pray,  believe  that  you  shall 
receive,  and  they  shall  come  unto  you  "  (Mark  xi,  24). 
(St.  Thomas  Q.  83,  Art.  15,  Ad.  3). 

But  in  order  not  to  go  astray  in  a  matter  of  such 
moment,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  is  this 
faith — or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  this  confidence — fail 
ing  which  God  declares  that  He  will  withhold  His  gifts 
from  us.  It  is  a  virtue  which  resides  partly  in  the  under 
standing,  and  partly  in  the  will.  In  the  understanding, 
inasmuch  as  the  suppliant  believes  most  firmly  that  God, 
impelled  thereto  by  His  sovereign  goodness,  and  bound 
as  He  is  by  His  oft-repeated  promises,  will  assuredly  grant 
the  graces  for  which  we  ask.  In  the  will,  because,  ad 
hering  to  a  belief  so  solidly  grounded,  this  power 
undoubtingly  and  unhesitatingly  trusts,  that  these  favours 
will  be  obtained  ;  and  encouraged  and  animated  by  such 
hope,  prays  with  fervour  of  spirit,  with  great  earnestness, 
and  with  a  sort  of  holy  importunity.  The  firmer  this 
hope,  grounded  on  the  faith  described  above,  the  greater 
certainty  the  suppliant  has  that  his  petition  will  be 
favourably  accepted  at  the  throne  of  mercy  and  grace. 

'•Every  place  that  your  foot  shall  tread  upon,  shall  be 
yours  "  (Deuter.  xi,  24).  "  The  feet  of  our  soul  are  our 
hopes,  and  we  shall  be  so  much  the  surer  to  attain 
what  we  seek  for,  as  we  shall  allow  our  desires  to  expand ; 
yet  so  that  our  hopes,  by  means  of  faith,  be  firmly  rooted 
in  nothing  but  the  goodness  and  unfailing  truthfulness 
of  God  "  (St.  Bernard).  This  condition  is  most  import 
ant,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  "  If  confidence  fail,  prayer 
disappears  ;  it  is  without  soul,  vigour,  force,  efficacy  :  it 
languishes,  it  dies  "  (Serm.  36). 

The  next  condition  required,  in  order  that  our  prayers 
may  avail  with  God,  is  humility.  He  that  prays  must 
have  one  eye  fixed  on  himself  and  on  his  own  miseries, 
that  the  sight  may  humble  him  and  fill  him  with  con 
fusion,  by  bringing  home  to  him  his  unworthiness  to 
receive  any  favour  ;  the  other  eye  must  rest  upon  God's 
mercy,  His  liberality  and  His  promises,  so  as  to  make 
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the  heart  expand  with  a  lively  hope  of  receiving  every 
good  and  perfect  gift.  Humility  and  Confidence  are 
the  two  wings  on  which  prayer  soars  aloft  to  God,  the 
two  arms  which  force  His  hands  to  shed  every  blessing. 
"  Incline,  O  my  God,  Thy  ear,  and  hear ;  open  Thy  eyes, 
and  see  our  desolation,  and  the  city  upon  which  Thy  name 
is  called,  for  it  is  not  for  our  justifications  that  we  present 
our  prayers  before  Thy  face,  but  for  the  multitude  of  Thy 
tender  mercies  "  (Dan.  ix,  18).  Here  we  have  self-diffi 
dence,  along  with  trust  in  God,  whereby  the  Lord  was 
moved  speedily  to  hear  the  prophet  and  to  send  the 
Archangel  Gabriel  to  show  him  what  was  to  come  to 
pass. 

True  it  is,  as  St.  Thomas  says,  that  prayer  is  grounded 
principally  upon  confidence;  but  such  confidence,  in 
order  to  be  pleasing  in  God's  sight,  must  be  accompanied 
by  sincere  humility,  without  which  it  cannot  avail  to 
touch  the  heart  of  God,  Who  says  by  Isaias,  "  To  whom 
shall  I  have  respect,  but  to  Him  that  is  poor  and  little, 
and  of  a  contrite  spirit  "  (Isaias  Ixvi,  2). 

That  the  ocean  may  cover  the  shore  with  its  waves, 
the  shore  needs  but  to  be  lowered ;  and  just  so,  the 
soul  needs  but  to  humble  itself  before  God  in  lowly 
self-knowledge,  for  the  Almighty  to  hasten  and  fill  it  to 
overflowing  with  the  fulness  of  His  gifts.  Call  to  mind 
the  prayer  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  The 
former  prayed  with  a  heart  puffed  up  with  pride,  relying 
on  the  merits  of  his  fasts  and  offerings  :  the  latter,  in 
all  lowliness  of  spirit,  acknowledging  himself  a  sinner, 
striking  his  breast,  and  not  daring  so  much  as  to  lift  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven.  We  need  not  be  told  what  was  the 
result  of  these  two  prayers,  made  with  such  opposite 
dispositions.  The  prayer  of  the  one  was  rejected,  that 
of  the  other  accepted.  The  proud  Pharisee  met  with 
his  condemnation ;  the  lowly  Publican  obtained,  by  his 
humility,  forgiveness  and  justification.  Hence  we  will 
conclude  with  St.  Bernard  :  "  Let  our  prayers  for  life 
everlasting  be  made  in  all  humility  and  perfect  distrust 
of  out  own  merits,  and  with  that  complete  confidence, 
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which  becomes  us,  in  the  mercy  alone  of  God"  (Serm. 
5  in  Quadrag.). 

A  third  condition  which  our  prayers  must  have,  in 
order  to  move  effectually  the  heart  of  God,  is,  perse 
verance  in  asking. 

"  The  only  secret  for  obtaining  favour  from  God,  is 
to  persevere  in  prayer"  (St.  Hilary,  Cant.  6.  in  Matt.). 
For  although  God  has  promised  to  grant  us  the  favours 
we  seek  at  His  hands,  provided  they  help  us  to  attain 
to  our  last  end,  eternal  life,  He  has  not  promised  to 
grant  them  immediately,  or  even  soon.  To  some,  He 
grants  what  is  asked  at  the  outset ;  but  others  are  kept 
praying  and  waiting  for  weeks  and  months,  nay,  for  years 
together,  Some  obtain  what  they  ask  for  without  any 
delay  ;  others  only  insensibly  and  by  slow  degrees.  All 
this  happens  through  the  hidden  and  unsearchable 
counsels  of  the  providence  of  God,  which  we  cannot 
pretend  to  fathom.  Suffice  it  is  for  us  to  know,  that  in 
this  diversity  of  conduct  God  has  no  other  end  but  our 
greater  advantage,  and  His  own  greater  glory.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  if  we  continue  to  pray,  we  shall 
sooner  or  later,  obtain  all  that  is  not  prejudicial  to  our 
final  happiness  ;  for  the  promise  of  God  can  in  no  wise 
fail. 

Hence  St.  Gregory  the  Great  has  well  said  :  "If  you 
are  not  heard  the  first  time  you  make  your  petition,  do 
not  cease  praying,  but  rather  be  earnest  in  supplication 
and  in  lifting  up  your  voice  to  God.  For  the  Lord 
wishes  to  be  entreated  ;  to  have  violence  done  to  Him  ; 
to  be  conquered  ever  by  a  kind  of  holy  importunity  " 
(In  Psalm  Poenit,  vi,  i). 

St.  Jerome  alleges,  in  support  of  this  teaching,  the 
example  of  that  blind  man  who  sat  on  the  roadside  on 
the  way  to  Jericho,  and  who  cried  out  to  Jesus  for 
mercy.  He  was  told  not  to  cry  so  loud,  and  to  hold 
his  peace  ;  but  he  only  cried  the  louder:  "  Jesus,  Son  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  me"  (Mark  x,  47).  "This 
should  be  the  conduct  of  everyone  who  desires  by 
prayer  to  obtain  of  God  what  he  stands  in  need  of ;  he 
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should  on  no  account  cease  from  praying,  nor  hold  his 
peace,  but  rather,  the  less  his  supplications  seem  to 
avail,  the  more  should  he  persist  therein,  and  the  more 
should  he  cry  to  God,  in  all  the  earnestness  of  his 
heart"  (In  Lament.  Jer.,  Cap.  3). 

But  St.  Chrysostom  is  still  more  emphatic  in  urging 
us  to  this  perseverance  in  prayer  and  supplication.  He 
sets  before  us  the  paralytic  man  in  the  Gospel,  who  had 
lain  for  thirty-eight  years  by  the  Pool  of  Bethsaida, 
trembling  on  its  brink  even  as  the  reeds  tremble  on  the 
river  bank.  Then  all  on  fire  with  a  holy  zeal,  the  Saint 
exclaims  :  "  Shame  upon  us  !  shame  upon  us,  dearly  be 
loved  !  let  us  mourn  over  our  incredible  sloth.  For 
thirty-eight  years  did  this  man  stricken  with  paralysis 
wait  by  the  side  of  the  pool,  anxiously  expecting  the 
moment  when  he  should  be  healed.  And  disappointed 
of  his  hope,  not  indeed  through  his  own  neglect,  but 
because  others  got  in  before  him  :  he  did  not,  for  all 
that,  lose  heart,  nor  was  he  wearied  of  waiting,  nor  did 
he  for  one  moment  despair  of  gaining  his  wish.  Yet 
we,  if  we  persevere  for  ten  days  in  prayer,  and  do  not 
see  that  we  are  heard,  straightway  grow  slack  at  our 
prayer,  are  discouraged,  and  abandon  it  altogether " 
(Horn.  35  in  Cap.  v,  Joan). 

In  order,  then,  not  to  fall  into  this  fault  of  incon 
stancy,  so  prejudicial  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  causing 
it  more  frequently  than  not  to  remain  without  result,  let 
us  call  to  mind  these  three  points.  This  grace  which  I 
am  now  asking  of  God,  is,  as  I  believe,  expedient  to  my 
salvation ;  hence,  God  cannot  refuse  to  grant  it. 
Heaven  and  earth  may  change,  not  so  the  promises 
made  by  God  Almighty.  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
but  My  words  shall  not  pass  "  (Matt,  xxiv,  35).  I  am 
determined,  therefore,  to  persist  with  the  utmost  con 
stancy  in  praying  for  it,  without  ever  allowing  myself 
to  be  disheartened  :  for  by  such  perseverance  in  asking 
I  am  sure  eventually  to  obtain  it,  either  sooner  or  later; 
either  all  at  once,  or  shortly  and  by  degrees  :  "  He  con- 
tinueth  faithful,  He  cannot  deny  Himself"  (2  Tim.  ii,  13). 
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It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a  more  noble 
example  of  faith,  humility  and  perseverance  in  prayer, 
than  that  given  us  by  the  woman  of  Canaan.     She  pre 
sented  herself  before  cur  Blessed  Lord,  and  begged 
Him  to   have  compassion  upon  one  of  her  daughters 
who  was  cruelly  tormented  by  the  devil.     But  Jesus, 
turned  away  His  face,  and  did  not  even  condescend  to 
make  answer.     She  was  not  dispirited  at  meeting  with 
so  unpromising  a  reception  ;   but,  lifting  up  her  voice, 
she  began  to  importune  our  dear  Lord  with  cries  so  loud, 
that  the  Apostles  entreated  their  Divine  Master  to  send 
away  the  woman  for  she  was  annoying  them  with  her 
clamours.    "  And  He  answering  said :    I  was  not  sent 
but  to  the  sheep  that  are  lost  of  the  house  of  Israel." 
The  Canaanite  woman,  hearing  that  she  was  excluded 
from  the  number  of  those  whom  Christ  had  come  to 
benefit,  did  not  lose  heart ;  but  confiding  more  than  ever 
in  His  goodness,  she  ran  and  threw  herself  at  His  feet 
imploring   help.     Our  Blessed    Lord  made  no  sign  of 
being  touched  by  this  act  of  reverence  and  homage,  and 
said  :  "It  is  not  good  to  take  the  bread  of  the  children, 
and  to  cast  it  to  the  dogs."    And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  very 
severe  answer,  the  woman  was  not  put  out,  but  immedi 
ately  replied:    "Yea,  Lord,  for  the  whelps  also  eat  of 
the   crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  of  their  masters." 
Then  Jesus  made  her  this  answer  :  "  O  woman,  great  is 
thy  faith,  be  it  done  to  thee  as  thou  wilt,"  "and  her 
daughter  was  cured  from  that  hour"  (Matt,  xv,  22-28). 
Great  was  the  faith  with  which  this  woman  prayed,  since 
so  many  rebuffs  failed  to  make  her  lose  confidence. 
Great,  too,  was  her  humility ;    for  though  treated  as  an 
unclean  animal,  she  not  only  did  not  show  resentment, 
but  acknowledging  herself  for  one,  she  sought  on  this 
very  account,  to  be  favourably  heard  by  the  Redeemer. 
Great  was  her  perseverance ;  for  despite  the  opposition 
of  the   Apostles,   who  would   have    driven   her  away, 
despite  the  repeated  rebuffs  she  received  from  Christ, 
she  ceased  not  from  praying.     Let  us  then  copy  her 
faith,  her  humility  and  her  perseverance,  when  we  pray 
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to  God.  If,  in  order  to  try  our  constancy,  Christ  seems 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  us,  as  He  did  to  this  Canaanite 
woman,  let  us  lift  up  our  voices,  and  pray  the  more 
earnestly;  let  us  fall  prostrate  in  His  sight  with  the 
more  fervour,  in  fullest  assurance  that  although  He  may 
delay  granting  us  what  we  ask  for  in  such  wise,  never 
can  He  refuse  it  to  us  altogether  (Scaramelli,  Vol  I, 
Section  i,  Article  vi,  Chapter  IV). 


CHAPTER  X 
The  Power  of  Prayer 

Prayer  made  with  the  proper  conditions  is  sure  to 
produce  its  effects,  that  is,  it  is  certain  to  obtain  from 
God  what  we  petition  for.  It  is  infallible,  because 
God  has  engaged  Himself  by  His  sacred  word,  and  by 
His  fidelity  to  His  promises  to  grant  our  requests  when 
we  pray  as  we  ought. 

There  are  many  beautiful  examples  in  Sacred  Scripture 
of  the  powerful  efficacy  of  prayer.  We  read  in  the 
Book  of  Exodus  that  while  the  Israelites  were  righting 
against  the  Amalakites,  Moses  stood  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  praying  that  his  people  might  obtain  the  victory. 
Whilst  Moses  kept  his  hands  lifted  up  in  prayer  the 
Israelites  overcame,  but  if  he  let  them  fall  down,  if  he 
slackened  in  prayer,  they  began  to  have  the  worst  of 
the  fight  (Exodus  xvii,  1 1 ) .  "  Which  of  the  just  has  ever 
fought  without  prayer?  Moses  prays  and  overcomes, 
he  quits  prayer  and  is  overcome  "  (St.  Chrysostom). 

King  Ezechias  prayed  in  his  sickness,  and  he  received 
his  health.  "  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  and  have  seen 
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thy  tears  :  and  behold  I  have  healed  thee "  (4  Kings 

XX      C  ) 

"  Elias  was  a  man  passible  like  unto  us  :  and  with 
prayer  he  prayed  that  it  might  not  rain  upon  the  earth, 
and  it  rained  not  for  three  years  and  six  months.  And 
he  prayed  again,  and  the  heavens  gave  rain,  and  the 
earth  brought  forth  her  fruit"  (James  v,  17,  18). 

As  Father  Scaramelli  explains  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
after  an  excellent  manner  we  will  give  his  words. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  remark  of  St.  John 
Climacus,  that  prayer  offers  a  pleasing  violence  to  the 
heart  of  God,  for  God  is  not  ashamed  to  declare  Him 
self  forced  to  yield  to  our  petitions.  So  much  so,  that, 
constrained  by  the  fervent  pleadings  of  Moses,  He  said, 
"  Let  me  alone,  that  my  wrath  may  be  kindled  against 
them,  and  that  I  may  destroy  them  ;  and  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation.  But  Moses  besought  the  Lord  his 
God,  saying,  Why,  O  Lord,  is  Thy  indignation  enkindled 
against  Thy  people,  whom  Thou  hast  brought  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  with  great  power  and  a  mighty  hand  ?  .  .  . 
Remember  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  Thy  servants,  to 
whom  Thou  sworest  by  Thy  own  self,  saying,  I  will 
multiply  your  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  this 
whole  land  that  I  have  spoken  of,  I  will  give  to  your 
seed,  and  you  shall  possess  it  for  ever.  And  the  Lord 
was  appeased  from  doing  the  evil  which  He  had  spoken 
against  His  people"  (Exod.  xxxii,  10-14). 

And  conscious  of  the  great  power  of  the  prayer  of 
Jeremias  over  His  compassionate  heart,  the  Almighty 
said  to  the  Prophet :  "  Therefore  do  not  thou  pray  for 
this  people,  nor  take  to  thee  praise  and  supplication  for 
them,  and  do  not  withstand  me"  (Jerem.  vii,  16).  St. 
Jerome,  commenting  on  these  two  texts,  remarks,  that 
the  words  which  the  Lord  spoke  to  the  Prophet,  "  do 
not  withstand  me,"  and  to  Moses,  "  Let  me  alone,  " 
show  clearly  that  prayer  has  power  to  appease  the  Divine 
wrath,  and  to  force  God  to  grant  us  peace  and  pardon. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  who  has  endowed  prayer  with 
the  insuperable  force  which  holds  back  the  full  torrent 
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of  the  anger  of  the  Most  High,  and  constrains  even  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  to  impart  to  us  every  blessing, 
provided  only  it  be  fitting  and  just  ?  we  reply  :  that  it 
is  God  Himself,  who  has  bound  Himself  by  His  own 
word  to  grant  us  every  favour  which  we  beseech  Him  to 
bestow.  "And  I  say  to  you:  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you ;  seek,  and  you  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  to  you.  For  everyone  that  asketh,  receiveth  ; 
and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that  knocketh, 
it  shall  be  opened"  (Luke  xi,  9,  10). 

"  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  all  things  whatsoever  you 
ask  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  you  shall  receive,  and 
they  shall  come  unto  you  "  (Luke  xi,  24), 

"Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  you,  if  you  ask  the  Father 
anything  in  My  Name,  He  will  give  it  you.  Hitherto 
you  have  not  asked  anything  in  My  Name.  Ask,  and 
you  shall  receive"  (John  xvi,  23,  24). 

"  But  if  any  of  you  want  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
Who  giveth  to  all  men  abundantly,  and  upbraideth  not, 
and  it  shall  be  given  him  "  (James  1-5). 

Surely  no  promise  could  possibly  be  made  in  clearer 
or  more  express  terms.  Christ  could  not  have  pledged 
His  word  with  greater  clearness.  Our  Divine  Lord,  not 
content,  so  to  speak,  with  having  pledged  His  own 
word,  obliges  Himself  to  fulfil  it  by  giving  His  Eternal 
Father  as  an  additional  security.  Having  thus  bound 
Himself  to  give  the  graces  we  ask  for  at  His  hands, 
our  most  loving  Redeemer  proceeds  to  explain  the 
reasons  which  urge  Him  to  be  thus  gracious.  All  know 
the  boundless  extent  of  the  mercy,  the  liberality,  the 
goodness,  the  beneficence  of  our  God ;  His  longing  to 
pour  forth  and  impart  to  His  creatures  those  immense 
treasures  which  He,  as  being  the  well  spring  and 
fountain-head  of  every  good  gift,  contains  within  Himself. 
So  great  is  it,  indeed,  that  St.  Augustine  believes  it  far 
to  surpass  all  our  desires,  all  our  yearnings,  hopes,  and 
expectations ;  for  God  is  more  anxious  to  give  than  we 
are  to  receive,  and  He  is  much  more  desirous  of  showing 
mercy,  than  we  are  to  be  freed  from  our  misery  (Serm. 
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19,  De  Verb.  Domini).  And  this  is  the  very  reason 
alleged  by  our  Lord,  when  accounting  for  the  influence 
of  prayer  on  the  heart  of  God. 

"  Or  what  man  is  there  among  you,  of  whom  if  his 
son  shall  ask  bread,  will  he  reach  him  a  stone  ?  Or  if 
he  shall  ask  him  a  fish,  will  he  reach  him  a  serpent  ?  If 
you  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to 
your  children,  how  much  more  will  your  Father,  Who  is 
in  heaven,  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  Him  ?  " 
(Luke  xi,  11-13). 

Truly,  an  overwhelming  argument,  fitted  to  bring 
home,  even  to  the  darkest  mind,  the  conviction  that  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  God  will  hearken  to  our 
requests  concerning  our  soul's  salvation  and  due  degree 
of  perfection,  if  only  we  present  our  petitions  in  a  fit 
and  proper  manner. 

Can  we  think  that  Jesus  Christ  will  deceive  us,  or 
will  break  His  word,  and  be  faithless  to  His  promises  ? 
By  no  means,  says  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  "  God  is  not  as 
man,  that  He  should  lie,  nor  as  the  son  of  man,  that  He 
should  be  changed.  Hath  He  said  then,  and  will  He 
not  do  ?  hath  He  spoken,  and  will  He  not  fulfil  "  (Num. 
xxiii,  19).  Hence  it  is  no  less  certain  that  whosoever 
shall  ask  of  God  what  is  expedient  for  salvation,  and 
shall  proffer  his  petition  in  a  becoming  manner,  shall 
be  heard,  than  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  Word 
made  flesh  cannot  be  false  to  His  promises,  or  fail  to 
make  good  that  to  which  He  has  pledged  Himself. 
Resting  on  this  immovable  foundation,  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom  plainly  asserts,  that  "  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  a  man  who  prays  in  a  fitting  attitude  of  mind,  and 
who  perseveres  in  prayer  to  God,  ever  to  fall  into  sin." 
The  learned  Fr.  Suarez,  examining  this  assertion,  and 
weighing  it  in  the  exact  balance  of  theological  accuracy, 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  :  "If  any  one  pray  constantly 
for  perseverance  in  grace,  he  will  most  surely  obtain  it." 
This  too,  though  it  be  a  gratuitous  gift,  which  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  strict  merit.  And  he  continues  :  "  Hence 
we  assert  that  a  just  man,  by  duly  persevering  in 
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earnest,  frequent  prayer,  can  infallibly  obtain  final 
perseverance."  Nor  should  we  wonder  at  this,  since 
it  is  plain  that  prayer  is  the  appointed  channel  by  which 
every  spiritual  blessing,  and  consequently,  in  the  end, 
final  perseverance  itself,  flows  to  us.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  delusion  in  this,  because,  as  St.  Augustine  says, 
"  The  Eternal  Father  has  assured  us  of  it  by  His  own 
mouth.  'Ask,  and  you  shall  receive.'  Such  is  the 
promise  of  God;  and  who  shall  fear  to  be  deceived, 
when  Truth  itself  gives  us  the  assurance  "  (Tom  3,  De 
Gratia,  Lib.  xii,  C.  38), 

The  example  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  a  further 
proof  of  the  necessity  and  special  efficacy  of  prayer. 
He  prayed  in  order  to  leave  us  an  example,  and  to  con 
vince  us  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  prayer.  "And 
rising  up  very  early,  going  out,  He  went  into  a  desert 
place,  and  there  He  prayed"  (Mark  i,  35).  "And 
having  dismissed  the  multitude,  He  went  up  into  a 
mountain  alone  to  pray"  (Mark  xiv,  23).  When  He 
was  dying  upon  the  Cross  He  prayed  even  for  His 
enemies,  saying,  "Father,  forgive  them  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  The  Apostles  prayed,  and  all  the 
great  Saints  and  servants  of  God  were  remarkable  for 
their  spirit  of  prayer.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  Saint 
who  neglected  prayer.  All  this  shows  the  great  efficacy 
and  utility  of  prayer. 

Hence,  if  we  find  ourselves  unstable  in  the  observance 
of  the  Divine  law,  or  slothful  and  lukewarm  in  the  way 
of  perfection,  if  we  fall  frequently  into  sin,  whether 
mortal  or  venial,  we  may  attribute  the  cause  to  our 
neglect  of  asking  and  beseeching  of  God,  and  of  recom 
mending  ourselves  to  Him  in  prayer.  For  were  we  to 
pray  often  for  our  spiritual  needs,  and  in  the  way  in 
which  God  would  have  us  make  our  supplications,  we 
should  most  surely  obtain  all  we  ask,  since  God's  promise 
cannot  be  rendered  void.  Each  one  of  us  is  needy  and 
naked  as  to  the  Christian  virtues,  cold  in  God's  service, 
weak,  faint  and  liable  to  fall  into  deadly  sin,  and  all 
because  we  care  not  to  take  the  trouble  to  call,  without 
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ceasing,  and  with  our  whole  hearts,  for  help  from  above, 
To  us,  then,  may  it  justly  be  said,  that  ours  is  the  blame 
if  we  advance  not  in  the  path  of  perfection,  or  as  it  may 
even  happen,  if  we  are  gliding  backwards,  and  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  a  disastrous  fall. 

Ask  then  incessantly — ask  in  all  your  temptations,  in 
all  your  perplexities,  in  all  the  interior  wants  of  your 
soul — being  always  mindful  of  what  St.  Augustine  says  in 
his  comments  on  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Blessed 
be  God,  who  hath  not  turned  away  my  prayer,  nor 
His  mercy  from  me  : "  "Be  sure  that  so  long  as  you 
slacken  not  in  prayer,  God's  mercy  shall  never  fail  to 
uphold  you  with  His  most  mighty  help,"  (In  Ps.  Ixv,  20). 
(Scaramelli :  Guide  to  the  Spiritual  Life.  Vol.  I,  Section 
i,  Article  vi,  Chapter  III). 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  other  subjects 
connected  with  prayer,  viz.,  (i)  to  whom  can  we  pray, 
(2)  for  whom  can  we  pray,  (3)  to  answer  some  objections. 

(i).  We  have  seen  that  we  are  bound  to  worship  God 
by  prayer,  and  that  for  our  own  sake,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  it  as  the  great  means  for  saving  our  souls. 
We  can  also  pray  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  ask  her  to 
obtain  favours  and  graces  for  us,  through  the  merits  of 
her  Divine  Son.  It  is  also  a  lawful  and  pious  practice 
to  pray  to  the  Saints  and  Angels  and  to  ask  them  to 
intercede  for  us.  When  we  pray  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  to  the  Saints,  we  ask  them  to  petition  God  in  our 
behalf,  because  of  themselves  and  independently  of  the 
merits  of  Christ  they  can  grant  us  nothing. 

(2).  There  is  an  obligation  upon  us  to  pray  for  our 
selves.  We  are  obliged  in  charity  to  pray  for  the 
salvation  of  others,  and  persons  who  have  the  care  of 
the  souls  of  others  are  bound  in  justice  as  well  as  in 
charity  to  pray  for  them.  "  Pray  for  one  another,  that 
you  may  be  saved  "  (James  v,  16).  "  We  are  compelled 
by  necessity  to  pray  for  ourselves ;  but  the  love  of  our 
brethren  engages  us  to  pray  for  others  also.  How  far 
more  acceptable  to  God  is  the  prayer  that  proceeds  not 
from  the  pressure  of  our  wants,  but  from  the  love  of  our 
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neighbour  "  (St.  Chrysostom).  We  ought  also  in  charity 
pray  for  the  holy  souls  in  purgatory.  "  It  is  therefore  a 
holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that 
they  may  be  loosed  from  sins  "  (2  Mach.  xii,  46). 

(3).  Some  people  say,  I  have  often  prayed  and  I  have 
never  received  anything  from  God.  To  such  a  one  we 
say  that  there  must  be  something  wrong.  The  disposi 
tions  or  conditions  for  good  efficacious  prayer  are 
wanting  on  his  part.  "You  ask,  and  receive  not, 
because  you  ask  amiss  "  (James  iv,  3). 

Others  say,  I  am  too  great  a  sinner  to  be  heard  by 
Almighty  God.  This  is  the  very  reason  why  there  is 
the  greater  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  prayer, 
because  it  is  the  only  hope  of  salvation  for  such  persons. 
If  the  sinner  cries  to  God  with  a  humble  and  contrite 
heart,  God  will  hear  him  out  of  pure  mercy.  God  is  in 
fact  glad  that  the  sinner  should  return  to  Him.  "  I 
came  not  to  call  the  just  but  sinners  to  repentance." 
Witness  the  examples  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  Mary 
Magdalen.  We  can  all  pray  in  whatever  condition  of 
life  we  may  be  placed,  and  we  can  pray  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places.  God  is  always  with  us.  We  can  never 
get  out  of  His  presence,  and  as  we  always  stand  in  need 
of  some  graces,  we  ought  always  pray.  "  Pray  without 
ceasing"  (Thess.  v,  17).  Neither  want  of  time,  nor 
being  ignorant,  nor  being  a  sinner  excuses  from  prayer. 

In  conclusion  we  must  exhort  all  to  pray  as  a  great 
means  for  honouring  God,  and  saving  their  own  souls. 
It  is  the  key  which  opens  to  us  all  the  treasures  of  heaven. 
It  is  the  ordinary  channel  through  which  all  graces  come 
to  our  souls.  "  Prayer  has  so  great  a  power  with  God 
that  it  compels  Him,  as  it  were,  to  impart  to  us  all  the 
graces  we  ask  for  "  (St.  Hilarian). 

"Prayer  opens  heaven,  disarms  the  wrath  of  God, 
moves  His  mercy,  and  draws  His  grace  and  blessing 
down  upon  us  "  (St.  Thomas  of  Aquin). 


THE   THIRD  TREATISE 
THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD 


CHAPTER  I 

How  useful  an  exercise  it  is  to  think  of 
God's  Presence 

The  exercise  of  God's  presence  amid  the  distractions 
continually  soliciting  our  attention,  is  so  closely  con 
nected  with  that  of  prayer,  whether  mental  or  vocal,  that 
mental  prayer  may  be  truly  said  to  consist  essentially  in 
keeping  ourselves  in  God's  presence  by  an  effort  of  the 
mind  alone  \  and  further,  that  prayer  of  petition  is 
nothing  else  than  keeping  the  presence  of  God  before 
ourselves,  and  by  an  act  of  the  mind  breaking  forth  into 
fervent  petition.  But  more  than  this  nothing  so  effect 
ually  helps  us  to  success  in  mental  or  vocal  prayer  than 
to  have  kept  in  the  presence  of  God  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  day ;  for  as  a  log  of  wood,  if 
thoroughly  dry — and  thus  in  some  sort  prepared — kindles 
as  soon  as  laid  upon  the  fire,  so  a  spiritual  man,  who 
has  maintained  throughout  the  day  a  certain  degree  of 
fervour  by  the  exercise  of  God's  presence  no  sooner 
applies  himself  to  prayer — which  is  the  furnace,  so  to 
say,  of  divine  love — than  his  fervour  becomes  more 
intense  and  the  flames  of  charity  burst  forth  within  his 
heart.  Hence,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  if  we  speak  in 
the  present  Chapter  of  that  sense  of  God's  presence 
which  we  should  ever  strive  to  keep  in  the  midst  of 
indifferent  or  distracting  pursuits,  because  the  realiz 
ation  of  the  divine  presence  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  speedily  attaining  to  Christian  Perfection. 

God  is  ever  present  to  us,  since  He  abides  in  all  things 
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by  His  essence,  His  presence,  and  His  power ;  but  we 
cease  to  be  present  to  Him,  when,  forgetful  of  His 
Divine  Majesty,  we  allow  our  minds  to  be  filled  with 
vain  fancies,  or  to  be  absorbed  in  the  shadows  of  earth. 
Hence  it  has  been  well  said  by  St.  Bernard,  in  his  trea 
tise  "  On  Consideration  "  addressed  to  Pope  Eugenius  : 
"  Bear  in  mind,  High  Priest  of  God,  that  so  often  as  you 
give  yourself  to  the  contemplation  of  things  visible 
and  earthly,  so  often  do  you  withdraw  from  God  "  (St. 
Bernard  De  Consid.).  Whence  it  follows,  that  the 
presence  of  God,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is 
nothing  else  than  the  thought  and  remembrance  of  God  ; 
by  which,  in  every  place,  and  in  every  occupation,  we 
consider  Him  as  present  to  us  and  turn  to  Him  with 
the  affections  of  our  soul. 

This  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  is  so  effectual  a 
means  of  acquiring  perfection  that,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  teachings  and  examples  recorded  in  Holy 
writ — it  alone  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  the 
loftiest  summit  of  perfection.  God  said  to  Abraham, 
"  Walk  before  Me,  and  be  perfect"  (Gen.  xvii,  i),  as  if 
to  say  :  thou  hast  but  to  remain  in  union  with  Me,  and 
I,  by  My  Almighty  power,  will  remove  every  obstacle 
from  thee  in  the  path  to  perfection.  And  indeed,  what 
else  can  be  required  of  a  man,  that  he  may  not  fall  short 
of  the  perfection  suitable  to  his  state  of  life,  than  that 
he  do  each  of  his  actions  as  it  should  be  done  ?  Now 
Solomon  says,  that  he  who  keeps  God  ever  present  to 
his  mind,  will  attain  to  this  because  the  Lord  will  then 
take  care  to  guide  every  action  of  his  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  not  fail  in  its  due  perfection.  "  Have  confi 
dence  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  lean  not  upon 
thy  own  prudence.  In  all  thy  ways  think  on  Him,  and 
He  will  direct  thy  steps  "  (Prov.  iii,  5,  6).  Hence,  too, 
the  Royal  Psalmist  tells  us  that  in  order  to  be  firm  and 
constant  in  well-doing  we  must  always  seek  the  face  of 
the  Lord.  "Seek  ye  the  Lord,  and  be  strengthened: 
seek  His  face  evermore.  Remember  His  marvellous 
works  which  He  hath  done;  His  wonders,  and  thejudg- 
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ments  of  His  mouth  "  (Ps.  civ,  4,  5).  Now  St.  Augustine 
in  his  commentary  on  this  verse  interprets  the  face  of  God 
to  mean  His  presence.  In  short,  God  declares  most 
unequivocally,  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Micheas, 
that  our  goodness  and  perfection  depend  upon  walking 
in  His  presence.  "  I  will  show  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
good,  and  what  the  Lord  requireth  of  thee,  verily  to  do 
judgment,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  solicitous  with 
thy  God"  (Mich,  vi,  8).  And  observe  the  expression 
solicitous  whereby  we  are  warned  that  the  Divine  presence 
is  to  be  sought  after  with  great  diligence  and  earnestness, 
as  that  one  thing  upon  which  our  progress  in  virtue  and 
our  perfection  mainly  depend. 

If  we  desire  to  be  further  persuaded  of  this  truth,  let 
us  observe  that,  when  great  servants  of  God  are  praised 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  for  their  eminent  holiness, 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  their 
having  spent  all  their  lives  in  God's  presence.  We  have 
seen  how,  in  order  to  train  him  to  perfection,  Abraham 
was  directed,  by  God  Himself,  to  walk  in  His  presence. 
It  is  also  clearly  stated  in  the  sacred  text  that  Isaac 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  saintly  father,  and  walked 
ever  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

Josephus,  in  his  "History  of  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews"  tells  us  that  the  guileless  Abel  made  use  of  this 
very  means  to  tend  to  perfection,  and  that  by  keeping 
God  before  his  eyes  in  all  his  doings  he  manfully  prac 
tised  all  kinds  of  virtue.  Of  Noe  we  are  told  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  he  "  was  a  just  and  perfect  man  in  his  genera 
tion,  and  that  he  walked  with  God"  (Gen.  vi,  9). 
Tobias,  in  his  instructions  to  his  much-loved  son,  lays 
down,  as  a  most  important  precept,  to  have  the  remem 
brance  of  God  ever  in  his  mind,  "  all  the  days  of  thy 
life  have  God  in  thy  mind,"  (Tob.  iv,  6).  He  who  left 
so  magnificent  a  spiritual  legacy  to  his  son,  and  who,  in 
order  that  the  memory  of  it  might  last  throughout  life, 
wished  that,  of  all  the  admonitions  given,  this  one  should 
hold  the  first  place  in  importance,  must  certainly  himself 
have  always  acted  upon  it.  The  pious  king  Ezechias 
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while  striving  to  touch  the  heart  of  God  by  prayer  and 
to  move  Him  to  restore  his  former  health,  urges,  as  that 
claim  which  seemed  to  him  the  greatest  he  possessed  to 
the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  that  he  had  ever  walked  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord.  "  I  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord, 
remember  how  I  have  walked  before  Thee  in  truth,  and 
with  a  perfect  heart,  and  have  done  that  which  is  good 
in  Thy  sight "  (Isaias  xxxviii,  3).  It  were  folly  to  doubt 
that  the  holy  King  David  lived  continually  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Divine  presence,  as  he  himself  repeatedly 
asserts  it  in  many  of  his  Psalms ;  for  instance :  "  I  set 
the  Lord  always  in  my  sight,  for  He  is  at  my  right  hand, 
that  I  be  not  moved  "  (Ps.  xv,  8).  And  again  :  "  My 
eyes  are  ever  towards  the  Lord,  for  He  shall  pluck  my 
feet  out  of  the  snare  "  (Ps.  xxiv,  15).  It  must,  then,  of 
necessity,  be  inferred  that  until  God  points  out  another 
road  to  perfection,  it  behoves  us  to  walk  in  His  Divine 
presence,  if  we  desire  to  be  perfect ;  for  this  is  the  path 
trodden  by  the  saints  of  the  Old  Law,  and  by  those 
especially  whom  God  has  placed  upon  this  earth  to  be 
models,  teachers,  and  guides  to  all  mankind  in  all  that 
concerns  the  perfect  life. 

The  reason  why  God's  presence  should  be  a  source 
of  every  spiritual  grace  is  most  evident.  Everything  is 
by  so  much  the  more  perfect  as  it  approaches  nearer  to 
the  principle  and  source  of  its  being.  Thus,  that  water 
is  the  clearest  which  is  drawn  at  the  fountain-head. 
That  heat  is  the  most  intense  which  is  nearest  to  the 
fire  from  which  it  is  produced.  The  closer  a  ray  is  to  the 
sun  from  which  it  proceeds,  the  brighter  does  it  shine. 
And  on  the  contrary,  the  further  water  is  from  the  well- 
spring  the  more  discoloured  it  becomes ;  the  intensity 
of  heat  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  its  distance  from 
the  fire  is  increased ;  the  ray  becomes  dimmer  in  pro 
portion  to  its  remoteness  from  the  sun.  The  same 
thing  happens  to  us  when  we  draw  nigh  unto  God ;  not 
indeed  physically — for  in  Him  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being — but  morally,  by  making  Him  present  to  our 
minds  through  our  holy  thoughts  and  devout  affections. 
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The  closer  our  union  with  Him,  the  more  do  we  advance 
in  perfection ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  further  our 
minds  and  hearts  wander  from  Him,  the  more  imper 
fect  and  wretched  do  we  become.  A  branch  must 
remain  united  to  the  trunk  in  order  to  bear  fruit.  The 
body,  to  produce  vital  acts,  must  be  united  to  the  soul : 
for,  what  the  trunk  is  to  the  branch,  the  soul  is  to  the 
body,  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  the  source  and  cause  of 
the  operations  of  our  body. 

Thus  too,  if  the  Christian  would  produce  perfect 
works  and  bear  fruits  of  eternal  life,  he  must,  as  far  as 
in  him  lies,  remain  united  to  God  by  his  mind  and  have 
God  ever  present  in  his  thoughts  since  God  alone  is 
the  primary  and  main  cause  of  all  our  spiritual  progress. 
This  reasoning  and  the  accompanying  comparisons  are 
all  borrowed  from  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  who,  taking 
his  stand  on  this  solid  foundation,  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  we  should  think  of  God  as  often  as  we  draw  our 
breath.  He  concludes  by  affirming  that  when  we  have 
acquired  this  habit,  we  have,  as  it  were,  done  everything, 
and  our  perfection  is,  in  a  manner,  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger  (Orat.  De  Cura  Pauperibus  praestanda, 
et  Or.  I  de  Theod.). 

St.  Dorotheus  relates  that  the  first  lesson  he  gave  his 
disciple  Dositheus,  and  which  he  besought  him  to 
engrave  upon  his  mind  in  letters  of  gold,  was  this  : 
"  Never  let  thy  heart  lose  sight  of  God,  or  forget  that 
He  is  ever  present  to  thee,  and  that  thou  standest 
always  in  His  sight"  (In  Vita  Dosithei).  Dositheus 
obeyed,  and  in  his  journeys,  at  his  meals,  in  his  daily 
toil,  he  ever  kept  before  his  mind's  eye  this  Divine 
presence,  nor  did  he  lose  sight  of  it  in  the  many 
serious  and  very  dangerous  illnesses  which  he  suffered 
in  the  course  of  his  religious  life.  By  this  means  (St. 
Dorotheus  adds)  from  being  a  dissolute  soldier  and 
debauched  youth,  steeped  in  vices  and  lost  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  he  became  in  the 
short  space  of  the  five  years  which  he  spent  in  the 
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cloister,  a  saintly  young  man  and  a  perfect  religious 
(Scaramelli,  Vol  I,  Section  i,  Article  vii,  Chapter  I). 


CHAPTER  II 

How  useful  an  exercise  it  is  to  think  of  God's 
Presence,  further  explained 

"  Seek  ye  the  Lord,  and  be  strengthened,  seek  His 
face  evermore"  (Ps.  civ).  St.  Austin  says,  that  the 
face  and  presence  of  God  are  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
so  that  to  seek  continually  God's  face,  is  to  walk  always 
in  His  presence,  by  turning  all  the  desires  and  motions 
of  our  heart  towards  Him.  Hesichius  and  St.  Bonaven- 
ture  affirm,  "  that  to  employ  ourselves  continually  in 
the  exercise  of  the  presence  of  God,  is  to  begin  in  this 
life  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  the  blessed  in  the  next." 
For  though  on  earth  we  cannot  clearly  see  Him  as  He 
really  is  as  the  blessed  do  in  heaven ;  yet  we  may  at 
least  imitate  them,  as  much  as  our  frailty  will  permit, 
by  placing  ourselves  continually  in  His  presence,  and  by 
acts  of  love  and  adoration.  For  His  goodness  was  not 
merely  satisfied  with  having  created  us  to  enjoy  Him 
eternally  in  heaven ;  but  would  also  wish  us  to  enjoy  a 
part  of  His  beatitude  even  upon  earth,  by  always  walk 
ing  in  His  presence,  and  continually  adoring,  and 
beholding  Him  through  the  dimness  and  obscurity  of 
faith,  which  makes  us  at  present  see  Him  through  a 
glass  in  a  dark  manner,  but  then  face  to  face  (i  Cor. 
xiii,  12).  "The  sight  we  have  of  God  at  present,  is 
that  which  causes  our  merit,  but  that  which  we  shall 
then  have,  will  become  our  recompense"  (Hesich.  in 
cent.  ult.). 
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That  we  may,  therefore,  merit  so  great  a  reward,  let 
us  continually  do  what  will  make  us  obtain  it ;  let  us 
view  God  in  all  our  actions,  and  as  much  as  we  can,  let 
us  always  have  Him  present  before  our  eyes.  The 
angels  who  take  care  to  guard  and  defend  us,  acquit 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  of  their  charge,  that  they 
never  lose  the  sight  of  God.  "  I  seemed  indeed  to  eat 
and  to  drink  with  you,  but  I  use  an  invisible  meat  and 
drink,  which  cannot  be  seen  by  men  "  (Tob.  xii,  1 9). 

The  angels  nourish  themselves  with  God;  and  the 
Son  of  God  himself  tells  us,  "that  their  angels  in 
heaven  always  see  the  face  of  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven"  (Matt,  xviii,  10). 

Let  us  endeavour  to  imitate  them  in  this,  that  whether 
we  eat,  drink,  or  converse  with  men,  it  may  appear  that 
we  have  no  other  entertainment  or  nourishment  but 
God.  Let  us  continually  endeavour  to  partake  of  this 
invisible  food,  and  entertain  ourselves  with  what  we 
cannot  see ;  and  this  nourishment  and  entertainment 
consist,  in  always  beholding  God,  in  always  loving  Him, 
and  in  always  conforming  to  His  Divine  Will. 

The  saints  and  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  took 
very  particular  care  to  walk  always  in  God's  presence, 
and  the  Royal  Prophet  was  not  content  with  praising 
Him  only  seven  times  a  day,  but  he  says — "  I  set  the 
Lord  always  in  my  sight "  (Ps.  xv,  8).  It  was,  in  fine, 
so  familiar  and  customary  a  practice  with  them  to  place 
themselves  in  God's  presence,  that  they  commonly  had 
no  other  way  of  giving  expression  to  their  feelings  than 
to  say  "The  Lord  liveth ;  the  God  of  Israel,  in  whose 
sight  I  stand"  (3  Kings  xvii,  i).  And,  without  doubt, 
their  great  attention  to  this  devotion  proceeded  from  the 
perfect  knowledge  they  had  of  the  great  advantage  of 
walking  in  God's  presence,  and  of  thinking  that  He 
continually  beheld  them.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to 
oblige  us  to  be  very  particular  in  all  our  actions ;  for 
what  servant  is  there  so  insolent  as  to  despise  his  master's 
orders,  at  least  in  his  presence?  But  God  is  our 
Master ;  He  continually  beholds  us  ;  He  is  our  judge ;  He 
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is  all-powerful ;  He  can  make  the  earth  to  open,  and 
cause  hell  to  swallow  us  up,  as  He  has  several  times 
done  to  those  that  displeased  Him  or  provoked  Him  to 
anger.  Who,  therefore,  dares  to  be  so  bold  as  to 
provoke  Him  ?  When  I  attentively  consider,  O  Lord, 
says  St.  Austin,  that  You  have  Your  eyes  continually 
fixed  upon  me,  and  that  night  and  day  You  keep  a  con 
tinual  watch  over  me,  with  so  great  a  care  as  if,  neither 
in  heaven,  nor  in  earth,  You  had  any  other  creature  to 
govern  besides  myself — when  I  think  You  behold  all  my 
actions,  that  You  penetrate  my  most  hidden  and  secret 
thoughts,  and  that  all  my  desires  are  exposed  to  Your 
view,  I  feel  myself  filled  with  confusion.  Without  doubt 
they  ought  to  impose  upon  themselves  a  strict  obligation 
to  live  well,  who  consider  that  all  they  do  is  done  in 
the  presence  of  a  Judge  who  observes  all,  and  from 
whom  nothing  can  be  concealed.  If  the  presence  of  a 
grave  person  is  sufficient  to  keep  us  to  our  duty,  what 
effect  ought  not  the  presence  of  the  infinite  majesty  of 
God  produce  in  us  ? 

St.  Jerome,  upon  the  reproach  which  God  made  to 
Jerusalem,  "because  it  had  forgot  God"  (Ezech.  xxii, 
12),  takes  notice  that  the  remembrance  of  God  banishes 
all  sorts  of  sins  "  (St.  Jerome,  Lib.  de  Fide  Resur.  t.  4). 
The  same  St.  Jerome  adds  in  another  place,  "that 
when  we  find  ourselves  tempted  to  commit  any  sin,  if 
we  would  think  that  God  beholds  us,  and  that  He  is 
present  with  us,  we  should  never  consent  to  anything 
that  were  displeasing  to  Him"  (Lib.  de  Fide  Resur. 
t.  4).  No  other  consideration  than  this  was  needed  to 
oblige  the  sinner  Thais  to  change  her  life,  and  to  do 
penance  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  desert.  "  Doth  not 
He  consider  my  ways,  and  number  all  my  steps?" 
(Job  xxxi,  4).  This  being  so,  who  dares  be  so  bold  as 
to  sin,  or  to  do  anything  that  is  displeasing  to  Him  ? 

On  the  contrary,  the  ruin  and  damnation  of  the 
wicked  proceed  from  nothing  else  but  because  they 
forget  that  God  is  present  and  that  He  beholds  them. 
"There  is  none  that  seeth  me"  (Isaias  xlvii,  10).  St. 
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Jerome  takes  notice  of  this  when  commenting  upon  the 
twenty-second  Chapter  of  Ezechial,  where  the  prophet, 
after  a  long  enumeration  of  the  crimes  of  Jerusalem, 
reproaches  her  in  the  end  with  her  forgetfulness  of  God 
as  the  cause  of  all  those  disorders  she  had  fallen  into. 
A  horse  without  a  bridle  casts  himself  headlong  into  a 
precipice,  and  a  ship  without  a  rudder  cannot  but  perish. 
A  man  also  that  has  not  the  bridle  of  God's  presence, 
and  is  not  governed  by  His  fear,  runs  headlong  to  his 
own  destruction,  and  abandons  himself  to  all  irregular 
passions.  "  God  is  not  before  his  eyes,  his  ways  are 
filthy  at  all  times  "  (Ps.  ix,  26). 

The  presence  of  God  is  that  sovereign  and  universal 
remedy  that  St.  Basil  prescribes  for  overcoming  all  the 
temptations  of  the  devil  and  all  the  repugnances  of  nature. 
So  that,  if  you  desire  a  short  and  easy  means  to  gain 
perfection,  and  such  a  one  as  contains  within  itself  the 
force  and  efficacy  of  all  others,  make  use  of  this  very 
powerful  means  which  God  Himself  gave  to  Abraham, 
"Walk  before  me,  and  be  perfect"  (Gen.  xvii,  i). 
Hereupon  we  must  take  notice,  that  though  the  text 
says  "  be  perfect,"  yet  here,  as  in  many  other  places  of 
Scripture,  the  future  is  expressed  by  the  imperative, 
thereby  to  let  us  see  the  infallibility  of  the  success.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  thing  so  very  certain,  that  you  will  become 
perfect  by  setting  God  before  your  eyes,  that  from  the 
very  moment  you  apply  yourself  with  all  attention  to  His 
presence,  you  may  account  that  you  are  perfect.  For  as 
the  stars  borrow  all  their  lustre  and  virtue  from  the  sun, 
so  the  just,  who  are  stars  in  God's  Church,  derive  from 
His  presence,  and  from  their  continual  elevation  of  heart 
to  Him,  all  that  light  with  which  they  interiorly  burn 
before  Him,  and  exteriorly  before  man ;  and  also  all  the 
virtue  they  possess,  in  order  to  promote  the  general  good 
of  the  whole  world.  There  is  nothing  can  better  express 
the  need  we  have  always  of  God's  presence  than  this 
simile.  See  how  the  moon  depends  upon  the  sun  ;  see 
how  necessary  it  is  for  her  to  keep  her  face  always  to  it. 
Her  light  varies  according  as  her  position  with  respect 
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to  the  sun  varies  :  she  acts  not  upon  sub-lunary  bodies, 
in  proportion  to  the  light  communicated  to  her  by  the  sun  ; 
so  that  this  action  increases  or  diminishes  according  as 
her  borrowed  light  increases  or  diminishes ;  and  as  soon 
as  anything  interposes  between  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
the  moon  presently  loses  its  light  and  force.  The  same 
thing  happens  between  the  soul  and  God,  Who  is  the 
sun ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Saints  so  carefully 
recommend  to  us  that  we  have  the  presence  of  God 
constantly  before  our  eyes. 

St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Bernard,  speaking  of  the  diligence 
we  ought  to  have  in  calling  it  continually  to  mind,  say  : 
"That,  as  there  is  not  a  moment  in  which  man  enjoys 
not  the  effects  of  God's  goodness,  so  there  ought  not  to 
be  a  moment  but  he  should  have  God  present  in  his 
thoughts"  (Lib.  de  dig,  con.  humanse,  c  2).  And  St. 
Bernard  adds  in  another  place,  that  in  all  our  thoughts 
and  actions  we  ought  to  remember  the  presence  of  God, 
and  make  account  that  all  the  time  is  lost  in  which  we 
think  not  of  Him  "  (Bern,  in  Spec.  Monach.).  God  never 
forgets  us  ;  it  is  very  just,  then,  that  we  should  endeavour 
never  to  forget  Him.  St.  Austin,  upon  these  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  "I  will  fix  my  eyes  upon  Thee  "  (Ps.  xxxi,  8), 
cries  out :  "  I  will  never  withdraw  my  eyes  from  behold 
ing  You  :  because  You  never  take  off  Yours  from  me ; 
I  will  imitate  the  prophet "  (St.  Aug.  sup,  Ps.  xxxi). 

St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  says,  "  that  we  ought  not  to 
breathe  as  often  as  we  ought  to  think  of  God  "  (Greg,  in 
I,  Orat.  Theol.).  For  as  we  every  moment  stand  in  need 
of  breathing  to  refresh  our  heart,  by  tempering  the 
natural  heat  and  preserving  our  life ;  so  we  stand  in 
need  of  having  recourse  to  God  by  prayer,  to  repress  the 
irregular  heat  of  concupiscence  that  incites  us  continually 
to  sin,  and  thereby  leads  us  to  death.  (Rodriguez, 
Christian  Perfection,  Vol.  I,  Sixth  Treatise,  Chapter  I). 
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CHAPTER    III 

In  what  the  exercise  of  walking  always  in 
God's  Presence  consists.  The  work  of  the 
understanding. 

That  we  may  derive  more  profit  from  this  exercise, 
we  shall  at  present  explain  in  what  it  consists.  It  con 
sists  in  two  acts — the  one  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  other  of  the  will.  That  of  the  understanding  must 
precede,  as  being  always  required  and  presupposed 
for  the  producing  any  act  of  the  will.  Now  this 
act  is  made  by  considering,  that  God  is  every 
where  present ;  that  He  fills  and  replenishes  the 
universe ;  that  He  is  all  in  all ;  and  all  in  every  part  of 
each  creature  that  has  a  being.  And  hereupon  we 
must  produce  an  act  of  faith ;  because,  in  effect,  it  is  a 
truth  that  faith  teaches  us,  "  For  in  Him  we  live  and 
move  "  (Acts  xviii,  28).  We  must  not  imagine  God  as 
far  from  us,  or  as  if  He  were  not  present  to  us  ;  for  He 
is  within  us.  "I  sought  You,  O  Lord,  without  me,  and 
You  are  within  me  "  (St.  Austin).  God  is  present  in  us 
and  He  is  within  us  in  a  more  real  manner  than  we  are 
within  ourselves.  It  is  He  that  gives  life  to  all  living 
creatures  :  He  is  the  force  and  motion  of  all  things  that 
move,  and  the  being  of  all  creatures  that  are  ;  He 
preserves  all  things  by  the  power  of  His  presence ;  and, 
without  His  continual  help  and  succour,  all  things 
would  cease  to  be  and  return  to  their  first  nothingness 
Consider,  therefore  that  you  are  filled  with  God. 
encompassed  and  surrounded  by  God,  and  that  you,  as, 
it  were,  swim  in  God.  These  words,  "all  the  earth  is 
full  of  His  glory  "  (Isaias  vi,  3)  are  words  which  agree 
admirably  well  with  the  subject  of  which  we  are 
treating. 

Some,  to   render  this  consideration  the  more  easy, 
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represent  the  whole  world  filled  with  God  as  it  is,  and 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  this  infinite  ocean  of  the 
Divine  immensity,  as  a  sponge  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  This  comparison  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be 
very  just  and  proper,  and  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
human  understanding ;  but  in  reality,  it  is  far  from 
explaining  sufficiently  what  we  are  speaking  of.  For  a 
sponge  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  keeps  upon  the  very 
surface  of  the  waves  if  the  sea  be  very  high ;  and  if  it 
descends  low,  it  touches  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  if 
it  is  carried  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  it  meets 
with  the  shore.  But  in  God  there  is  nothing  of  all 
this.  There  is  no  end  or  bounds  in  Him,  because 
He  is  immense,  and  infinite.  "  Whither  shall  I  go  from 
Thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  face  ?  If 
I  ascend  into  heaven,  Thou  art  there ;  if  I  descend  into 
hell,  Thou  art  present.  If  I  take  my  wings  early  in  the 
morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea, 
even  there  also  shall  Thy  hand  lead  me ;  and  Thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me.  And  I  said,  perhaps  darkness  shall 
cover  me,  and  night  shall  be  my  light  in  my  pleasures. 
But  darkness  shall  not  be  dark  to  Thee  ;  and  night  shall 
be  light  as  the  day,  the  darkness  thereof,  and  the  light 
thereof,  are  alike  to  Thee"  (Ps.  cxxxviii,  7,  12).  More 
over,  as  the  sponge  is  a  body,  so  the  water  is  a  body 
also,  which  can  never  penetrate  all  parts  thereof;  but 
as  to  us,  we  are  all  in  all,  and  in  all  parts  penetrated  by 
God,  Who  is  a  pure  spirit.  Comparisons  of  this  kind, 
though  very  imperfect,  are,  notwithstanding,  good  and 
profitable;  because  in  some  manner  they  help  us  to 
conceive  the  infinite  immensity  of  God,  and  in  what 
manner  He  is  intimately  present  in  all  things  ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  St.  Austin  makes  use  of  comparisons 
of  this  kind,  in  sundry  places. 

We  are  then,  to  consider  God  present  to  us,  by  form 
ing  a  simple  act  of  faith  in  this  truth  ;  by  supposing  that 
He  is  actually  and  effectually  present ;  because  faith 
assures  that  He  is  without  searching  any  fatther  how  He 
is  present.  It  was  in  this  mariner  that  Moses,  as  St. 
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Paul  relates,  considered  God,  and  had  Him  always 
present  in  his  mind,  as  if  he  had  beheld  Him  with  his 
eyes  (Heb.  xi,  27).  Thus  as  when  we  speak  to  a  friend 
in  the  dark,  we  think  of  nothing  else  but  of  entertaining 
him,  and  of  that  satisfaction  which  we  feel  in  his 
presence  without  troubling  our  imagination  as  regards 
his  personal  appearance  ;  in  the  same  manner  we  ought 
simply  to  repose  in  this  consideration,  that  God  is 
present ;  and  content  ourselves  with  enjoying  the  fruit 
we  can  reap  from  His  presence,  and  this  all  the  more 
because  if  we  will  endeavour  to  represent  Him  to  our 
mind  as  He  is,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  accomplish  it. 
It  is  yet  too  dark  a  night  to  see  Him  in  this  manner ; 
let  us,  therefore,  wait  till  the  morning  breaks,  and  till 
the  broad  daylight  of  the  next  life  appears.  At  present 
our  sight  is  too  weak ;  and  His  apparition  in  a  cloud  to 
Moses,  teaches  us  that  He  wishes  His  presence  to  be  so 
concealed  from  us  here  below,  that  we  cannot  see  Him 
but  with  the  eyes  of  a  blind  and  perfectly  submissive 
faith. 

All  that  we  have  said  hitherto  regards  the  first  act, 
which  is  that  of  the  understanding.  But  this  is  not 
the  chief  point  in  the  matter  we  treat  of ;  for  we  must 
not  only  employ  our  understanding  to  consider  God  as 
present,  but  we  must  afterwards  exercise  our  will  in 
loving  Him,  and  in  uniting  ourselves  to  Him  as  present  ; 
and  it  is  in  this,  that  the  chief  exercise  of  the  presence 
of  God  consists,  as  we  shall  demonstrate  in  the  follow 
ing  chapter  (Rodriguez,  Christian  Perfection,  Vol.  I, 
Sixth  Treatise,  Chapter  II. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Of  the  Acts  of  the  Will,  in  which  this  exercise 
chiefly  consists,  and  after  what  manner 
they  are  to  be  produced. 

St.  Bonaventure,  in  his  Mystical  Divinity,  says,  that 
the  act  of  the  will,  whereby  we  must  elevate  our  hearts 
to  God,  in  this  exercise  of  which  we  speak  at  present, 
consists  in  the  ardent  desires  of  the  soul  to  unite  itself 
to  God,  by  the  bands  of  perfect  charity.  It  consists,  he 
says,  in  the  deep  sighs,  which  love  prompts  the  soul  to 
heave,  in  order  to  call  her  Beloved  to  her,  and  in  the 
tender  and  affectionate  motions,  which  serve  her  as 
wings  to  fly  up,  and  to  make  her  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  unto  Him.  These  motions  and  desires  are  by 
the  saints  styled  aspirations;  because  they  make  the 
soul  raise  itself  to  God,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
aspire  to  Him  ;  and  because,  as  the  action  of  continu 
ally  repelling  from  our  lungs  the  air  that  we  draw  into 
them,  is  made  without  any  previous  reflection  or  resolu 
tion  to  respire  or  draw  breath ;  so  these  burning  desires 
proceed  so  suddenly  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
that  we  sometimes  make  them  without  having  had 
beforehand  so  much  time  as  to  think  of  them,  or  to 
design  or  purpose  with  ourselves  to  produce  them. 
These  aspirations  and  these  desires  are  expressed  by 
short  and  frequent  prayers  which  are  called  "ejacu- 
latory,"  that  is  to  say,  according  to  St.  Austin,  "sud 
denly  shot  forth  "  (Epist.  ad  Prob.) ;  because  they  are 
like  inflamed  darts  or  arrows,  which  the  heart  shoots 
one  after  another  towards  God.  Cassian  likewise  says, 
that  they  were  very  much  in  esteem,  and  very  much  in 
use  amongst  the  primitive  monks  in  Egypt ;  because, 
"being  short  they  did  not  weary  the  mind "  (Lib.  n, 
de  instit.  renunt.) ;  and  being  full  of  zeal  and  fervour, 
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they  approached  God's  presence  before  the  devil  could 
have  leisure  to  trouble  him  that  made  them,  or  to 
oppose  any  obstacle  to  them.  St.  Austin  says  upon  this 
subject,  what  ought  to  be  very  much  taken  notice  of  by 
those  who  give  themselves  to  prayer — "we  must  take 
care,"  says  he,  "that  this  ardent  and  lively  attention 
which  is  necessary  for  him  that  prays,  be  not  weakened 
by  the  length  of  our  prayer"  (Epist.  ad  Prob.).  But 
this  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  in  ejaculatory  prayers, 
and  therefore  the  saints  in  the  desert  ordinarily  made 
use  of  them,  endeavouring,  by  a  continual  elevation  of 
their  hearts  to  God,  to  entertain  themselves  always  in 
His  presence. 

And  indeed  there  is  no  means  more  fit  to  attain  this 
end ;  nor  any  more  easy  or  profitable  :  but  we  shall 
first  explain  its  practice  more  fully.  Cassian  establishes 
it  in  that  verse  which  the  Church  repeats  in  the  begin 
ning  of  each  canonical  hour  :  "  Incline  unto  my  aid,  O 
God;  O  Lord,  make  haste  to  help  me"  (Ps.  Ixix) 
Before  we  begin  any  hard  or  difficult  work  let  us  first  of 
all  by  these  words  beg  grace  that  we  may  perform  it 
well ;  and  as  in  all  things  we  stand  in  need  of  the 
assistance  of  God,  so  let  us  continually  have  recourse 
unto  Him.  This  verse,  says,  the  same  Cassian,  wonder 
fully  expresses  all  our  desires,  whatever  may  be  our 
state  or  condition  in  life.  By  this  we  beg  God's 
assistance ;  by  this  we  humble  ourselves,  and  acknow 
ledge  our  wants  and  miseries ;  and  by  it,  we  inflame 
ourselves  with  His  love,  considering  that  He  is  our 
protector  and  refuge.  In  fine,  whatsoever  combats  or 
assaults  of  the  enemy  we  have  to  sustain  or  resist,  we 
have  in  these  words  an  impenetrable  buckler,  a  coat  of 
mail  that  is  an  assured  rampart  of  defence.  Wherefore, 
we  must  have  these  words  always  in  our  heart,  and  in 
our  mouth — we  must  make  them  our  constant  prayer 
and  avail  ourselves  of  them,  in  order  to  put  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  God. 

But  because  there  are  three  states  in  a  spiritual  life 
— the  purgative,  for  those  that  begin ;  the  illuminative, 
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for  those  that  are  advanced ;  and  the  unitive,  for  such 
as  are  perfect — some,  therefore,  judge  three  sorts  of 
aspirations  or  ejaculatory  prayers  necessary.  Aspirations 
of  the  first  kind  regard  the  purgative  way,  and  help  to 
obtain  pardon  of  our  sins,  to  purify  the  soul  from  vices, 
and  to  withdraw  it  from  all  terrene  affections.  Those 
of  the  second  kind  conduce  to  the  acquiring  of  virtues, 
the  overcoming  temptations,  the  gaining  courage  to 
embrace  all  sorts  of  labours  for  God.  The  third,  in 
fine,  appertain  to  the  unitive,  and  have  for  their  end, 
the  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  by  the  bond  of  perfect 
charity.  The  object  of  this  distribution  is,  that  each 
one  should  be  able  to  employ  himself  in  that  exercise 
which  is  most  conformable  to  the  present  state  of  his 
soul.  But,  after  all,  let  us  be  ever  so  perfect,  there 
cannot  be  an  exercise  more  agreeable  to  God,  than  to 
employ  ourselves  in  conceiving  a  lively  sorrow  for  our 
sins,  and  in  begging  grace  that  we  may  never  offend 
Him.  So,  also,  those  that  still  labour  to  overcome 
their  imperfections,  and  the  bad  habits  they  have  con 
tracted,  or  to  gain  those  virtues  they  stand  in  need  of, 
though  they  should  not  yet  be  in  the  state  of  perfection, 
yet  may  also  exercise  themselves  in  making  acts  of  the 
love  of  God,  that  they  may  render  their  enterprise  more 
easy  and  pleasant.  And  all  in  general  may  sometimes 
apply  themselves  to  make  the  following  acts  :  O  my 
God,  happy  are  they  that  have  never  offended  Your 
divine  goodness  !  Never  permit  me  O  Lord  !  to  be  so 
unhappy  as  to  displease  You.  Let  me  rather  die  than 
sin.  Nay,  grant  that  I  may  rather  die  a  thousand 
deaths  than  ever  commit  one  mortal  sin.  At  another 
time  we  may  elevate  our  hearts  to  God,  either  by 
returning  Him  thanks  for  the  general  or  particular 
benefits  we  have  received,  or  by  begging  of  Him  to 
,>rant  us  some  particular  virtue ;  as  profound  humility, 
perfect  obedience,  ardent  charity,  or  firm  and  unshaken 
patience.  At  another  time  we  may  make  acts  of  the 
love  of  God,  of  conformity  to  His  divine  will — pronounc 
ing  these  words,  taken  from  divers  places  of  Scripture  : 
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"My  Beloved  tome,  and  I  to  Him"  (Cant,  n,  16). 
"  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done  "  (Luke  xxii,  42). 
"  What  have  I  in  heaven  ?  and  besides  Thee  what  do  I 
desire  upon  earth"  (Ps.  Ixxii,  25).  All  these  sorts  of 
aspirations  or  ejaculatory  prayers  are  very  conducive  to 
keep  us  in  the  presence  of  God.  But  the  best  and 
most  efficacious  of  all,  (though,  perhaps,  they  cannot  be 
conceived  in  such  proper  and  expressive  terms  as  those 
we  have  just  now  mentioned)  are  such  as  the  heart  pro 
duces  of  its  own  accord  when  touched  by  God.  Often 
times  a  bare  repetition  of  the  same  act  with  fervour,  is 
sufficient  to  keep  us  many  days  in  His  presence,  or, 
even  for  our  whole  life.  You  may,  therefore,  if  you 
think  good,  often  repeat  these  words  of  St.  Paul :  "  Lord, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  "  (Acts  ix,  6).  Or  those 
of  the  Spouse  :  "My  Beloved  is  all  mine,  and  I  am  all 
His."  Or  this  verse  of  the  Psalmist:  "What  is  there 
that  I  pretend  to  in  heaven,  besides  the  enjoyment  of 
Yourself,  O  Lord?  And  what  is  there  I  desire  upon 
earth  in  comparison  of  You  ?  "  You  need  no  other  than 
these ;  wherefore  entertain  yourself  with  them,  let  them 
be  your  continual  exercise,  and  the  constant  means  you 
make  use  of,  to  keep  and  maintain  the  presence  of  God 
in  your  heart. 

Amongst  the  many  aspirations  and  ejaculatory  prayers 
we  may  make  use  of  for  the  practice  of  this  exercise, 
one  of  the  chief  and  most  proper  is,  that  which  St.  Paul 
prescribes  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians — 
"  Whether  you  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  else  you  do ; 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God"  (i  Cor.  x,  31).  Endeavour, 
in  all  things  you  do,  to  elevate  your  heart  to  Him,  saying 
to  Him,  Lord,  it  is  for  Your  sake  I  do  this  ;  it  is  to 
please  You,  it  is  because  You  will  have  it  so.  Your  Will, 
O  Lord  !  is  mine,  and  I  have  no  other  comfort  or  satis 
faction  but  Yours.  "  I  know  not  what  to  desire,  but  I 
wish  to  desire  whatever  Your  Holy  Will  should  desire." 
All  my  joy,  all  my  satisfaction,  is  the  fulfilling  Your 
Will ;  and  so  that  I  do  but  please  You,  I  desire  nothing 
more ;  there  is  nothing  in  heaven  nor  upon  earth  that  I 
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desire  to  behold  but  Yourself — and  provided  I  can  but 
please  and  satisfy  You,  I  have  all  that  can  please,  or  be 
a  satisfaction  to  myself.  This  is  a  most  excellent  and 
most  perfect  way  of  walking  in  God's  presence ;  because 
it  is  to  practise  a  continual  exercise  of  the  love  of  God. 
There  is  no  better  or  more  profitable  means  than  this,, 
to  keep  ourselves  always  in  that  continual  prayer,  which 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  requires  we  should  practise, 
when  He  says,  "We  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to 
faint"  (Luke  xviii,  i).  For  what  better  prayer  can  we 
make,  than  constantly  to  desire  the  greater  glory  of 
God,  to  conform  ourselves  continually  in  all  things  to 
His  Divine  Will,  and  to  place  all  our  joy  and  content 
ment  in  the  joy  and  contentment  of  God. 

A  famous  Doctor  of  the  Church  speaking  on  ejacula- 
tory  prayer  performed  in  this  manner  said  with  a  great 
deal  of  reason  ;  that  whosoever  continued  constant  in  this 
exercise,  would  reap  so  much  fruit  from  it,  that,  in  a 
short  time,  he  would  find  his  heart  quite  changed,  and 
should  feel  in  it  an  exceedingly  great  hatred  of  the  world, 
and  an  extraordinary  love  of  God.  If  you  observe  this 
holy  method,  as  you  certainly  should  you  will  be  no 
longer  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with 
the  Saints,  and  the  domestics  of  God"  (Eph.  n,  19). 
It  is  of  such  as  adopt  this  method  that  St.  John  speaks 
in  the  Apocalypse,  when  he  says,  "  they  shall  see  His 
face,  and  His  name  shall  be  on  their  foreheads  "  (Apoc. 
xxii,  4).  Those  who  live  in  this  manner,  properly 
speaking,  have  no  more  connection  or  conversation  with 
the  world.  All  their  conversation  is  in  heaven.  They 
"  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things 
which  are  not  seen.  For  the  things  which  are  seen,  are 
temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen,  are  eternal" 
(2.  Cor.  iv,  18). 

Moreover,  we  must  take  notice,  that  when  we  make 
these  acts  which  we  have  now  spoken  of,  we  must  say 
them,  not  as  elevating  our  heart,  or  raising  our  thoughts 
to  something  without  us,  but  as  speaking  to  God  present 
within  us.  This  is  what  will  render  our  prayers  more 
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sweet,  more  pleasant,  more  easy,  and  more  profitable  to 
us  than  any  other  sort  of  prayer  whatsoever.  For  those 
spiritual  writers  that  have  treated  of  prayer  observe  that 
if,  for  example,  we  meditate  upon  Jesus  Christ  hanging 
upon  a  cross  or  bound  to  a  pillar,  that  we  are  not  to 
imagine  this  is  a  thing  that  happened  in  Jerusalem  so 
many  ages  since,  because  our  imagination  is  hereby  tired, 
and  our  heart  is  less  moved  and  excited :  but  we  must 
imagine  it  as  a  thing  present,  that  passes  before  us,  and 
as  if  we  heard  the  blows  of  the  hammer  and  the  strokes 
of  the  whips.  If  we  also  meditate  upon  death,  they  say, 
we  must,  in  like  manner,  imagine,  that  we  are  at  this 
moment  in  immediate  danger  of  death ;  that  the  physi 
cians  despair  of  us,  and  that  we  already  have  the  hallowed 
candle  or  the  crucifix  in  our  hands.  With  far  greater 
reason,  therefore,  is  it  suitable  that,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  presence  of  God,  we  should  make  such  acts  as  I 
have  here  mentioned ;  not  as  if  we  were  speaking  to  one 
absent  or  far  distant  from  us,  but  as  speaking  to  God 
present,  becaue  it  is  in  this  precisely  that  the  exercise 
consists,  and  that  His  Presence  is  thus  really  and  truly 
enjoyed  by  us  (Rodriguez:  Christian  Perfection,  Sixth 
Treatise,  Chapter  III-IV). 
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CHAPTER   V 

Various  methods  of  devoutly  and  profitably 
cultivating  the  Presence  of  God 

The  first  way  in  which  we  may  commendably  bear  in 
mind  the  presence  of  God  while  occupied  in  our  worldly 
business,  is  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination.  But  as 
God  cannot  be  truthfully  represented  as  He  is  Himself 
by  this  faculty  of  our  soul — for  He  has  neither  body,  nor 
shape,  nor  figure,  nor  any  other  thing  that  can  be  imaged 
in  the  fancy — it  will  be  necessary  for  such  as  employ 
this  means  to  picture  Him  in  their  minds  as  He  was 
upon  earth.  They  must  consequently  set  before  their 
mind's  eye  our  loving  Saviour  in  such  form  as  may  be 
the  most  favourable  to  their  devotion -and  recollection 
of  spirit.  Some  there  are  whom  the  sight  of  the  Infant 
Jesus  greatly  moves ;  others  again  are  more  touched  at 
the  view  of  Jesus  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  while  others 
are  to  be  found  who  prefer  the  appearance  of  Jesus  risen 
and  glorified.  Many  thus  have  a  great  facility  of  repres 
enting  to  themselves  our  Divine  Lord  in  the  arms  of 
His  Blessed  Mother ;  others  have  the  same  ease  in  rep 
resenting  Him  in  a  piteous  aspect  as  upon  the  Cross,  or 
when  being  scourged  at  the  pillar,  all  dripping  with  His 
sacred  Blood ;  others  love  to  behold  Him  in  His  risen 
Majesty,  to  figure  Him  to  themselves  as  He  is  on  high, 
crowned  with  rays  of  glory,  clad  in  brightness,  and  they 
entertain  themselves  with  Him  in  this  state,  giving  vent  to 
the  various  feelings  of  love,  oblation,  petition,  compassion, 
joy,  and  such  other  affections  as  their  devotion  may 
suggest.  "  In  this,  consists  the  true  love  of  Christ ;  to 
keep  Him  ever  present  to  our  minds ;  never  to  suffer 
His  image  (as  far  at  least  as  we  are  able)  to  fade  from 
our  imagination ;  to  direct  all  our  actions  to  Him ;  to 
refer  to  Him  whatever  we  read,  or  hear,  or  do ;  in  all 
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things  to  seek  to  work  out  His  Will ;  and  never  to  prefer 
any  single  thing  to  His  holy  love  "  (Thomas  a  Kempis, 
Lib.  De  Discip.  Claustrali,  Cap.  13). 

St.  Teresa  in  her  works  recommends  very  strongly 
this  pious  exercise,  and  earnestly  advises  those  who  have 
the  spirit  of  prayer  to  engage  themselves  in  this  sweet 
conversation  with  God,  as  a  very  effectual  means  of 
speedily  attaining  purity  of  conscience  and  of  scaling 
the  heights  of  a  lofty  Contemplation.  However,  we 
should  add  two  things  by  way  of  caution: — First, 
that  they  who  thus  keep  Christ  ever  present  to  them 
must  not  care  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  feature,  gesture, 
countenance,  colour  and  such  like  peculiarities ;  as 
attention  to  these  unimportant  particulars  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  fatiguing  the  brain.  But  having  set 
before  the  mind  a  sort  of  general  representation  of  our 
Blessed  Redeemer,  and  giving,  as  it  were,  a  passing 
glance  at  His  Godhead,  they  should  without  delay  stir 
up  their  affections  \  for  this  can  be  done  without  effort 
or  any  straining  of  the  bodily  organs.  The  next  thing 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  this 
mode  of  keeping  ourselves  in  God's  presence  (by  aid  of 
the  imagination)  is  better  suited  to  such  as  have  the  gift 
of  prayer  than  to  those  who  are  not  so  gifted ;  for  the 
supernatural  light  with  which  the  former  abound  enables 
them  to  move  easily,  and  without  labouring,  their 
imagination  and  affections  ;  and  hence  they  can  persevere 
in  the  presence  of  the  Redeemer  without  fatiguing  the 
brain  :  while  those  who  have  not  the  gift  of  prayer  are 
unable  to  do  this  without  much  effort,  so  that  it  were 
hardly  possible  that,  in  course  of  time,  they  should  not 
weaken  their  head,  to  the  serious  detriment  both  of  body 
and  mind.  Such  persons  should  be  advised,  in  pref 
erence,  to  keep  in  God's  Presence  by  faith,  in  the  way 
we  shall  now  explain. 

The  second  mode  of  remaining  in  the  Divine  presence 
is  by  faith  alone,  independently  of  any  particular  effort 
of  the  imagination ;  and  it  is  practised  by  making  acts 
of  lively  faith,  that  God  is  very  close  to  each  one  of  us ; 
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that  He  surrounds  us  all  on  all  sides  ;  and  that  His  all- 
searching  eye  is  looking  upon  us,  and  taking  note  of  all 
our  actions.  As  a  bird  in  its  flight  is  wholly  surrounded 
by  the  air ;  as  an  atom  dancing  in  a  sunbeam  is  pene 
trated  by  the  light ;  as  a  fish  gliding  about  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  has  the  sea  around  it  on  every  side ;  so  too 
are  we,  after  ourselves  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
world  we  may  find  ourselves,  ever  surrounded  by  the 
omnipresence  of  the  Lord.  If  we  turn  to  the  right,  we 
find  God :  if  to  the  left,  He  is  there  :  if  we  soar  aloft, 
still  there  is  God  :  if  we  go  down  to  the  uttermost  depths, 
we  ever  find  God  present.  And,  as  St.  Augustine 
observes,  God  cannot  help  seeing  our  every  movement, 
every  step  that  we  take,  every  action  however  unimport 
ant,  that  we  perform  : — just  as  though,  having  banished 
the  rest  of  the  world  from  His  mind,  He  were  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  each  one  of  us  alone. 
And  in  very  truth,  the  infinite  and  incommunicable  light 
of  God's  countenance  knows  no  waning  or  increase, 
whether  He  cast  His  eyes  on  innumerable  hosts  of 
created  beings,  or  confine  them  to  the  consideration  of 
a  single  one"  (St.  Augustine  Soliloq.,  C.  14).  "Nothing 
can  escape  God's  sight  for  He  beholds  all  we  do,  and 
hears  everything  that  we  say ;  all  is  marked,  all  is  taken 
down,  all  is  written  in  the  book  of  His  judgments :  in 
order  to  assign,  when  the  time  comes,  the  reward  which 
our  works  have  merited,  or  the  chastisement  which  they 
have  deserved"  (St.  Augustine  Soliloq.,  C.  14),  This 
mode  of  keeping  God  present  to  us  cannot  tire  the  mind, 
nor  can  it  weaken  the  organ  of  the  brain  ;  for  in  order 
to  have  God  present  to  us,  according  to  this  method, 
nothing  further  is  required  than  that  we  should  bear  in 
mind  what  faith  teaches  us  of  God's  immensity,  and  then 
yield  to  a  simple  and  loving  consent ;  add  to  this  that 
it  is  useful  in  the  highest  degree,  since  it  maintains  the 
soul  in  filial  love  and  fear,  and  renders  us  careful, 
cautious  and  much  upon  our  guard,  lest  in  any  of  our 
actions  we  offend  that  most  High  God,  whose  watchful 
eye  is  always  looking  at  us,  without  ever,  for  a  moment, 
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averting  from  us  its  penetrating  glance.  Akin  to  the 
presence  of  God,  thus  considered  as  eternal  to  us,  is  a 
very  advantageous  practice ;  that  of  beholding  God  in 
the  divers  creatures  which  come  before  us  in  the  course 
of  our  daily  occupations.  Some  at  one  time  consider 
God  in  the  flowers,  at  another  in  the  verdure ;  now  in 
the  plants,  now  in  the  stars ;  one  day  in  the  planets, 
another  day  in  the  firmament ;  again  in  the  properties 
of  the  several  kinds  of  animals  ;  or  again  in  the  actions 
of  their  fellow-men ;  or,  once  more,  in  the  divers  events, 
whether  prosperous  or  untoward,  that  are  daily  brought 
before  our  notice.  And  in  all  of  these  they  admire, 
sometimes  the  power,  sometimes  the  beauty,  sometimes 
the  grandeur,  sometimes  the  providence,  sometimes  the 
loving  kindness  of  their  God  ;  and  with  pious  reflections 
such  as  these  they  fan  the  flame  of  divine  love  which 
burns  within  their  heart.  Thue,  for  instance,  Simon 
Salo — in  his  country  walks — at  the  sight  of  the  green 
meadows  and  pleasant  hills,  lifted  up  his  thoughts  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  striking  the 
flowers  and  plants  with  his  stick,  "  Be  still !  be  still !  " 
he  would  say  to  them,  "  you  speak  to  my  heart,  and  tell 
me  to  love  the  God  Who  is  the  Author  of  all  your  many 
charms.  Be  still !  My  heart  knows  what  you  mean,  and 
is  already  on  fire  with  the  love  of  God."  Thus  too,  St. 
Augustine,  considering  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  with 
the  countless  creatures  that  make  then  so  beauteous  and 
enchanting,  heard  a  voice  in  his  heart  saying  to  him  : 
"  Love  Him  Who  is  the  first  cause  of  so  many  beautiful 
creatures." 

There  is  a  third  way  of  forming  the  presence  of  God 
within  us.  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  we  are  God's  temples 
and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "Know 
you  not  that  you  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you"  (I  Cor.  iii,  16). 
The  kings  of  this  earth  have  for  their  residences,  it  is 
true,  the  whole  of  the  royal  palace  ;  but  there  is  an 
apartment  in  which  they  dwell  in  a  particular  manner — a 
presence-chamber,  where  seated  on  a  splendid  throne 
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they  give  audience,  receive  petitions,  dispense  favours, 
and  show  special  marks  of  their  sovereign  dominion. 
So  too,  although  God  Almighty  is  present  everywhere, 
and  in  every  place,  He  has  set  up  His  throne  in  our  souls 
and  abides  therein,  as  in  His  temple,  to  receive  the 
tribute  of  our  special  homage.  It  is  there  that  He 
hearkens  to  our  prayers ;  there  He  wills  that  we  should 
entertain  ourselves  with  Him  ;  there  deigns  to  accept 
the  tribute  of  our  affections  ;  there  holds  more  immediate 
intercourse  with  our  souls  ;  and  there  scatters  His  graces 
upon  us  with  a  more  lavish  hand.  Why,  then,  seek  God 
outside  of  ourselves  and  far  from  us,  if  He  be  within  us, 
within  our  innermost  soul,  within  the  very  centre  of  our 
being ;  and  with  a  presence  moreover  which,  to  us  at 
least,  is  more  special  than  anything  else  ?  We  may  then 
say  with  St.  Basil :  "Let  every  soul  that  would  be  a 
spouse  of  Christ,  and  that  would  hold  sweet  and  loving 
converse  with  Him,  retire  within  itself;  withdraw  to  its 
uttermost  recesses  amid  the  divers  workings  of  its  out 
ward  senses  :  there  let  it  unite  itself  to  God  with  a  love 
as  unintermittent  as  may  be ;  and  there  let  it  entertain 
itself  in  His  company  with  loving  colloquy  of  the  heart, 
and  devout  reflections  of  the  understanding  "  (St.  Basil 
De  Virginit). 

St.  Teresa  elsewhere  commends  in  the  highest  terms 
this  manner  of  cultivating  God's  presence  in  our  souls, 
saying  that  it  greatly  disposes  to  infused  recollection  of 
spirit,  which  is  itself  a  degree  of  contemplation.  She 
remarks  that  if  we  will  but  get  the  habit  of  retiring  with 
God  into  the  little  haven  of  the  soul,  without  allowing 
outward  objects  to  distract  us,  we  shall  walk  by  a  more 
excellent  way  which  soon  will  lead  us  to  refresh  ourselves 
with  the  living  waters  of  contemplation  at  the  fountain 
of  the  Godhead;  for  by  this  means  a  long  journey  is 
swiftly  made,  and  the  soul  is  borne  to  the  harbour  of 
union  with  God,  with  sails  full-spread.  To  quote  her 
very  words  :  "  They,  who  in  this  wise,  are  able  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  this  little  haven  of  the  soul,  in  which 
abides  the  God  Who  has  made  the  earth,  and  is  our 
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Maker  too — if  they  but  train  themselves  not  to  gaze 
upon,  nor  remain  amid,  the  distractions  of  the  outward 
senses — may  be  assured  that  they  have  taken  a  most 
excellent  way,  which  must  lead  them  to  drink  the  waters 
of  life  at  the  fountain-head ;  for  in  a  short  time  they 
will  make  much  way,  even  as  one  sailing  in  a  ship 
accompanied  with  favourable  winds  soon  reaches  the 
port  to  which  he  is  bound"  (St.  Teresa,  Way  of  Perfec 
tion,  C.  28).  It  is,  therefore,  most  useful  and  profitable 
to  adopt  this  method  of  living  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  amid  our  daily  occupations  often  to  retire  within 
ourselves,  there  to  converse  with  God,  giving  way  to 
supplication,  or  desires,  or  acts  of  self-oblation,  of  love, 
or  thanksgiving,  or  praise  ;  as  we  may  feel  ourselves 
inwardly  moved  by  the  spirit  of  grace.  "The  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you"  (Luke  xvii,  21).  How,  then, 
can  it  serve  our  purpose  to  seek  it  elsewhere  ?  (Scara- 
melli :  Guide  to  the  Spiritual  Life.  Vol.  I,  Section  i, 
Article  vii,  Chapter  IV). 


CHAPTER   VI 

The   great   advantages  of  keeping   God's 
Presence  ever  before  our  minds 

The  first  special  reason  which  shows  what  great  power 
the  thought  of  God's  presence  has  to  draw  to  perfection 
all  those  who  are  really  desirous  of  acquiring  it,  is  this  : 
whosoever  abides  in  God's  presence  will  never  commit 
any  wilful  sin.  All  experience  shows  this.  On  this 
very  account  it  was  that  the  Royal  Prophet  took  care 
to  keep  himself  unceasingly  in  the  sight  of  God.  "  My 
eyes  are  ever  towards  the  Lord,  for  he  shall  pluck  my 
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feet  out  of  the  snare"  (Ps.  xxiv,  15).  And  elsewhere 
the  holy  Prophet,  examining  into  the  reason  why  some 
walk  in  the  filthy  paths  of  sin  without  ever  leaving 
them,  gives  as  the  chief  reason  that  they  have  not  God 
present  to  them.  "God  is  not  before  his  eyes,  his 
ways  are  filthy  at  all  times  "  (Ps.  x,  5). 

St.  Basil,  asking  why  some  are  so  quick  to  anger — 
others  so  greedy  of  praise  ? — why  some  waste  their  time 
idly  and  aimlessly  going  to  and  fro  ? — why  others  again 
are  negligent  in  their  spiritual  exercises,  and  others 
distracted  at  their  devotions  ?  gives  but  one  answer  to 
all  these  questions,  which  is,  that  they  forget  how  God 
is  ever  present  to  them,  watching  all  their  actions ;  for 
this  thought  alone  (he  continues)  were  it  only  constantly 
borne  in  mind,  would  be  a  sufficient  remedy  against 
every  vice,  and  would  prevent  even  every  failing  (St. 
Basil,  In  Questionibus  Fuse  Explic.,  quest.  30). 

And  assuredly  the  holy  Doctor  is  in  the  right ;  for  as 
no  subject  would  be  daring  enough  to  break  the  law 
under  the  very  eyes  of  his  king ;  as  no  criminal,  how 
ever  bold,  would  venture  to  do  wrong  in  the  presence 
of  his  judge ;  so  no  Christian  would  be  so  abandoned 
as  knowingly  to  violate  the  laws  of  God,  His  Sovereign 
Lord,  and  King,  and  Judge,  while  conscious  of  being  in 
His  immediate  presence.  The  sole  remembrance  of 
God's  presence  suffices,  says  St.  Ephrem,  to  cool  down 
the  most  violent  heat  of  passion,  to  enable  us  to 
preserve  our  souls  ever  spotless,  and  to  fit  ourselves  by 
this  alone  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  forgetfulness  of  God's  presence 
is  enough  to  make  us  capable  of  every  guilty  excess,  so 
much  so  that  our  souls  may  become  sinks  of  filth  and 
and  darkness.  Thus,  he  adds,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  nothing  is  worse  than  to  forget  God  and  to  lose 
sight  of  his  presence  (Bas.  De  Virtut,  torn,  ii,  10).  St. 
Chrysostom  assures  us  most  positively  that  if  anything 
can  secure  us  from  saying,  or  doing,  or  so  much  as 
thinking,  aught  that  is  evil,  it  is  the  reflection  that  God 
is  present  to  us,  and  not  only  beholds  our  outward 
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actions,  but  searches  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  hearts 
(Homil.  8,  ad  Phil.  n).  "Tell  me,"  continues  the 
Saint,"  if  you  had  to  abide  always  in  the  presence  of  your 
Sovereign,  with  what  circumspection  and  caution,  with 
what  reverential  awe,  would  you  not  behave  ?  Whether 
then  you  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep,  or  amuse  yourself,  when 
you  are  tempted  to  anger,  or  whatever  else  happens  to 
you,  think  that  God  is  close  at  hand,  and  be  assured 
that  this  thought  will  so  restrain  you,  that  you  will  never 
give  way  to  any  unseemly  mirth,  nor  even  to  a  single  act 
of  impatience  or  anger." 

A  mere  Pagan,  such  as  was  Seneca,  knew  how  effica 
cious  a  preservative  from  sin  it  would  be  to  imagine 
oneself  ever  in  the  presence  of  some  person  of  authority, 
who  is  witness  of  all  our  actions.  But  deprived  as  he 
was  of  the  light  of  faith,  and  possessing  no  other  know 
ledge  of  God  than  the  imperfect  notions  supplied  by 
nature,  he  advised  his  friend  Lucillus  to  keep  ever  before 
his  eyes  some  good  and  virtuous  man,  and  to  imagine 
that  this  person  was  continually  looking  at  him ;  and 
Seneca  assured  his  friend,  that  by  means  of  this  imagin 
ary  witness  of  his  actions,  he  would  avoid  the  great 
majority  of  his  sinful  doings  (Epist.  n). 

Now  if  the  mere  fancy  that  someone  is  present  to  us, 
who,  in  reality,  is  absent,  appeared  to  this  philisopher 
an  all-sufficient  means  to  preserve  us  from  most  of  our 
ordinary  faults  ;  who  can  doubt  but  that  the  very  true 
and  most  real  presence  of  a  God  of  infinite  might  and 
of  infinite  majesty,  will  avail  with  exceeding  great  power 
to  keep  us  from  all  sin,  either  mortal  or  venial,  and  to 
preserve  our  conscience  in  perfect  purity  and  stainless- 
ness  ?  We  are  told  that  the  mere  look  of  St.  Romuald, 
mild  and  gentle  as  he  was,  sufficed  to  curb  the  pride  of 
Roger,  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  colour  fled  from  his  cheeks  and  he  could  scarce  find 
breath  to  speak  a  word  in  his  own  defence  (In  Vita, 
S.  Romualdi,  Surius,  torn.  iii).  How  much  more,  then, 
will  not  the  presence  of  the  all  pure,  thrice-holy  God, 
avail  to  restrain  our  lust,  and  check  the  violence  and 
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rage  of  our  passions,  so  as  to  keep  us  from  transgressing, 
whether  in  things  great  or  small,  the  bounds  of  what  is 
right  and  just.  The  more  so  as  our  God,  whose  holi 
ness  and  purity  are  so  great,  is  our  Judge  also,  and  as 
such  observes  all  our  doings,  notes  down  our  every 
word,  considers  attentively  our  every  thought,  in  order 
to  call  us  at  the  appointed  time  to  a  rigorous  account, 
and  to  execute  strict  justice  for  every  transgression,  how 
ever  slight.  Hence  it  would  seem  impossible  for  us  to 
be  conscious  of  the  gaze  of  this  most  pure  Eye  ever  fixed 
upon  us,  and  to  do  in  sight  of  the  Lord  what  is  dis 
pleasing  to  Him  and  what  makes  us  liable  to  the 
penalties  and  chastisements  which  His  incorruptible 
justice  will  inflict  (Guide  to  the  Spiritual  Life,  Vol.  I, 
Article  vii,  Chapter  II). 

Another  advantage  is  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
walk  in  God's  presence  without  acquiring  solid  virtue, 
and  feeling  enkindled  within  us,  little  by  little,  the 
ardours  of  divine  love,  as  it  would  be  to  stand  always 
before  the  fire  and  not  to  feel  warmth ;  inasmuch  as  the 
soul,  basking  continually,  or  frequently,  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun  of  justice,  gains  light  to  know  the  beauty  of 
Christian  virtue,  and  soon  grows  enamoured  of  it,  and 
readily  practises  it.  At  the  sight  of  those  divine  charms 
to  which  our  mind's  eye  turns  amid  its  several  occupa 
tions,  we  soon  begin  to  love  them  and  to  be  set  on  fire 
with  the  consuming  flames  of  divine  charity.  Whatever 
light  the  planets  shed  on  this  earth  of  ours,  they  have  it 
not  of  themselves,  nor  is  it  evolved  from  their  own 
substance,  but  they  receive  it  all  from  the  sun.  Although 
they  shine  so  brilliantly  in  the  firmament,  they  are  in 
debted  for  all  their  splendour  to  that  mighty  orb  by 
which  they  are  illumined.  Imagine  for  a  moment  that, 
by  an  impossibility,  the  planets  could  flee  from  the 
presence  of  the  sun  and  hide  themselves  away  from  its 
radiance ;  they  would  at  once  become  darker  than  is 
our  earth  in  the  thick  of  the  blackest  night.  In  the 
same  way,  all  those  servants  of  God  who  shine  as  stars 
in  the  firmament  of  the  Church  by  the  lustre  of  their 
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virtues,  have  all  the  light  and  fervour  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  do  virtuous  actions  imparted  to  them  by  the 
Divine  Sun  in  whose  glorious  presence  they  ever  dwell. 
This  it  is  which  enkindled  in  their  hearts  the  fire  of 
divine  charity  :  for  as,  to  warm  ourselves,  there  is  no 
other  means  than  to  stand  in  the  sunshine  or  before  the 
fire;  so  too,  the  most  effectual  means  to  obtain  the 
heat  of  charity  is  ever  to  stand  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  radiance  of  that  Sun  of  Beauty  and  of  that  Fire  of 
Love.  Hence  St.  Laurence  Justinian  observes  :  "  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  means  so  effectual  for 
curbing  the  rebellion  of  the  flesh,  for  gaining  purity  of 
heart,  and  for  scaling  rapidly  the  heights  of  Christian 
virtue,  as  the  frequent  remembrance  of  our  ever  being 
under  the  eye  of  that  Divine  Judge  who  beholds  all 
things  "  (Lib.  de  Grad.  Perfect,  Cap.  6). 

St.  Basil  sees  in  this  exercise  a  kind  of  mutual  action 
and  reaction  which  makes  us  steadily  advance  in  the 
path  of  perfection.  For  the  thought  of  God's  presence 
naturally  awakens  within  us  those  feelings  of  charity  and 
love  which  render  us  careful  and  anxious  to  keep  His 
commandments  most  exactly.  Now,  the  careful  and 
exact  observance  of  God's  precepts,  in  its  turn,  increases 
this  charity  in  the  soul,  fosters  it,  fixes  and  makes  it 
lasting.  For  this  reason  the  Saint  would  have  us  ever 
bear  the  thought  of  God's  presence  indelibly  graven 
upon  the  tablets  of  our  hearts  (In  Reg.  Fusius  Disp. 
Quest.  5).  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  thought  of  God's 
presence  affords  such  valuable  help  towards  the  speedy 
acquisition  of  every  virtue— and  of  charity  in  particular, 
from  which  the  other  virtues  borrow  all  their  lustre,  and 
by  which  they  are  ennobled— it  follows  that  it  is  also  a 
most  effectual  means  of  becoming  perfect  in  a  short 
time. 

It  may  further  be  observed  that  no  other  thing  is  so 

well  calculated  to  strengthen  us  against  the  seductions 

»f  our  fellow-men,  the  persecutions  of  our  enemies,  and 

the  assaults  of  the  devil,  as  to  preserve  in  our  minds  the 

lively  remembrance  of  our  God  being  always  present  to 
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us.  What  was  it  that  made  Susanna  so  courageous 
during  the  wanton  solicitations  and  violent  threats  of  the 
impure  judges  in  Israel?  What  kept  her  firm  in  so 
terrible  a  crisis?  The  presence  of  God.  These  two 
elders  assailed  her  with  cunning  speeches,  saying, 
"  Behold,  the  doors  of  the  orchard  are  shut,  and  nobody 
seeth  us"  (Dan.  xiii,  20).  On  hearing  these  words,  the 
heroic  woman  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  said,  "  God  sees 
us.  No  evil  can  be  so  great  as  to  sin  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord."  Again,  what  was  it  that  rendered  the  Machabees 
invincible  against  the  assaults  of  their  most  formidable 
enemies  ?  What  made  them  superior  to  the  countless 
hosts  that  were  brought  against  them.  Once  more  the 
same  answer :  the  thought  of  God's  presence.  For 
Judas  Machabees  with  his  warrior  band,  seeing  the 
formidable  army  of  their  enemies  advancing  full  of  fury 
to  put  them  to  the  sword,  merely  lifted  up  their  minds 
to  God  and  rushed  to  the  attack.  They  fought  with 
their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  with  the  thought  of  God 
in  their  hearts.  Their  countenances  showed  fury,  but, 
as  the  sacred  text  tells  us,  they  cherished  in  their  souls 
a  feeling  of  marvellous  delight  in  the  presence  of  that 
God  Who  was  vouchsafing  to  them  so  many  favours. 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  they  left  no  less  than  five 
and  thirty  thousand  of  the  enemy  slain  on  the  battlefield 
(2  Mach.  xv,  27). 

So,  too,  may  it  be  in  our  case.  Our  enemies  may 
persecute  us,  they  may  make  us  a  by-word  on  account 
of  their  slanders,  they  may  overwhelm  us  with  their 
outrages,  scoffs,  and  derision ;  but  if  we  keep  ourselves 
ever  in  God's  presence,  we  shall  surely  carry  away  the 
palm  of  victory.  God  will  give  us  the  shield  of  long- 
suffering,  the  breastplate  of  meekness,  the  helmet  of 
courage,  wherewith  we  shall  be  able  to  parry  their  every 
blow,  to  bear  all  in  peace ;  nor  shall  their  arrows  find 
their  way  to  our  hearts.  On  the  contrary  we  shall 
derive  from  these  great  conflicts  a  lively  satisfaction; 
for  God  will  strengthen  us  with  His  gracious  help,  and 
we  shall  pass  through  the  serried  ranks  of  our  adversaries, 
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"being  greatly  cheered  with  the  presence  of  God" 
(2  Mach.  xv,  27). 

As  to  the  assaults  of  evil  spirits,  this  Divine  presence, 
if  we  bear  it  constantly  in  mind,  will  render  us  not 
only  strong  to  withstand  them,  but  invincible,  impreg 
nable  to  all  their  attacks.  Holy  Job,  who  had  been  so 
sorely  exercised  in  these  conflicts  with  the  powers  of 
hell,  says:  "Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  and  set  me  beside 
Thee,  and  let  any  man's  hand  fight  against  me  "  (Job. 
xvii,  3). 

Nor  was  it  without  a  cause  that  this  most  valiant 
athlete  spoke  such  language ;  for  as  there  is  no  soldier, 
however  craven,  but  would  feel  courage  arise  in  his 
heart  when  he  does  battle  in  presence  of  his  general  or 
his  king,  and  this,  moreover,  that  he  may  gain  a  fading 
and  corruptible  crown,  how  much  more  will  not  a 
Christian,  with  the  prospect  of  an  immortal  and  never- 
fading  diadem,  bravely  withstand  the  assaults  of  his 
hellish  foes,  if  only  he  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  seen  by 
the  eye  of  that  God  Who  is  helping  and  supporting  him 
in  all  his  struggles  ? 

Happy,  then,  is  the  man  who  has  taught  himself  to 
walkswith  a  lively  faith  in  the  presence  of  his  God ;  for 
whenever  his  infernal  foes  shall  pursue  him  with  their 
evil  suggestions,  he  will  find  himself  fully  equipped  for 
the  struggle ;  because  the  assurance  that  the  Almighty 
is  close  at  hand,  will,  in  like  manner,  encourage  him  to 
withstand  their  attacks  ;  and  he  too  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  say  with  the  Psalmist :  "Though  I  should  walk  in  the 
midst  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evils,  for 
Thou  art  with  me"  (Ps.  xxii,  4).  (Scaramelli,  Guide 
to  the  Spiritual  Life,  Vol.  I,  Section  i,  Article  vii, 
Chapter  III). 
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CHAPTER   VII 

Helps  which  enable  us  to  keep  God's  Presence 
always  before  our  minds 

To  dwei  continually  in  the  presence  of  God,  with  the 
mind  ever  fixed  upon  Him,  is  a  happiness  reserved  for 
our  heavenly  home  and  to  which  we  may  not  aspire 
in  this  life.  The  divers  affairs  which  necessarily  claim 
our  attention  withdraw  our  minds  from  God ;  the  objects 
presented  to  us  by  our  senses  entice,  bewitch,  and 
estrange  us  from  Him ;  our  natural  bent  or  turn  of 
character,  by  inclining  us  to  the  things  of  sense,  with 
draws  our  thoughts  and  affections  from  the  Supreme 
Good.  So  that  it  is  morally  impossible  for  us  to  keep 
God's  presence  always  in  our  minds.  What  can  be  done, 
and  what  it  behoves  everyone  aspiring  to  perfection  to 
aim  at  in  all  earnestness,  is  to  render  this  presence  as 
continual  as  our  natural  powers,  and  those  bestowed 
upon  us  by  grace,  can  make  it.  But  as  this  is  to  be  done 
gently  and  peacefully  without  any  anxiety  or  trouble  of 
mind,  and  without  any  undue  effort  of  the  brain,  we  will 
now  set  forth  some  helps  which  may  render  easy  so 
devout  and  profitable  an  exercise. 

The  first  help  towards  remaining  always  in  the  presence 
of  God  with  great  ease  to  ourselves,  is  frequently  to 
raise  our  hearts  to  Him  by  fervent  ejaculatory  prayers. 
As  is  well  known,  these  prayers  are  nothing  more 
than  short  but  fervent  acts  of  devout  affection,  shot 
forth  like  arrows  in  order  to  strike  at  once  the  heart 
of  God  and  inflame  the  heart  of  him  who  produces  them. 
St.  Augustine  in  a  letter  to  a  devout  lady,  Proba  by 
name,  exhorting  her  to  the  frequent  practice  of  these 
ejaculations,  alleges  the  example  of  the  Egyptian 
solitaries,  who  were  accustomed  during  their  manual 
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works  to  lift  up  their  hearts  to  God  by  fervent  aspirations 
of  this  nature  (St.  Aug.  Epist.  cxxi,  Ad.  Probam,  Cap.  10). 
Now,  it  is  plain  that  these  acts  may  be  practised  with 
the  greatest  ease  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  by 
all  who  are  really  concerned  for  their  perfection  ; 
whether  they  be  walking  in  the  public  streets  or  deal 
ing  with  their  neighbours,  or  occupied  with  any  kind 
of  handiwork,  or  taking  their  meals,  or  rising  in  the 
morning,  in  every  petty  detail,  in  fact,  of  their  daily 
round  of  duty.  And  why  should  not  the  devout  Chris 
tian  in  every  possible  circumstance  of  life  lift  up  his 
mind  to  God  and  implore  His  help,  with  that  beautiful 
prayer  of  holy  David  which  the  early  monks  had  ever 
in  their  mouths  :  "  O  God,  come  to  my  assistance ;  O 
Lord,  make  haste  to  help  me"?  (Ps.  Ixix,  2) ;  or  again,  to 
ask  for  cleanliness  of  heart,  "  Create  a  clean  heart  in  me, 
O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  my  bowels  "  ? 
(Ps.  1,  12) ;  or  to  manifest  to  God  his  desire  of  possess 
ing  Him,  "As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  fountain  of 
water,  so  my  soul  panteth  after  Thee,  O  God"?  (Ps, 
xli,i),  or  to  make  Him  an  unreserved  offering  of  Himself, 
"My  Beloved  to  me,  and  I  to  Him"?  (Cant,  ii,  16),  or 
to  return  Him  grateful  thanks  for  the  manifold  blessings 
which  He  bestows  upon  him  at  every  moment,  "  What 
shall  I  render  to  the  Lord,  for  all  the  things  that  He 
hath  rendered  to  me"?  (Ps.  cxv,  12),  or  to  crave  for 
giveness  for  all  the  offences  by  which  he  daily  displeases 
Him,  "Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God,  according  to  Thy 
great  mercy"?  (Ps.  1,  i),  or  to  declare  the  conformity  of 
his  will  with  that  of  God's,  in  whatever  may  befall  him, 
"Teach  me  to  do  Thy  Will,  for  Thou  art  my  God  "  ; 
"Not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done"?  (Luke  xxii,  42). 
All  this  may  be  done  by  each  and  everyone  who  wishes 
in  any  way  to  advance  in  holiness,  and  to  lift  himself 
above  himself,  that  he  may  live  with  God. 

The  same  saint  sets  forth,  by  a  very  apt  and  fitting 
comparison  the  advantages  accruing  to  devout  persons 
from  these  fervent  ejaculations.  As  it  is  not  sufficient, 
if  we  would  keep  water  warm,  to  put  it  on  the  fire  once 
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only,  but  it  needs  to  be  kept  there,  else  little  by  little  it 
loses  its  heat  and  becomes  cold  again ;  so  neither  does 
it  suffice  in  order  to  become  fervent  and  spiritual  that 
we  enkindle  holy  affections  within  us  early  in  the 
morning  by  an  attentive  and  prolonged  meditation,  but 
we  must  frequently  during  the  course  of  the  day,  by 
these  ejaculations,  draw  nigh  to  the  fire  of  divine  love, 
that  is  to  God  Himself,  if  we  would  wish  to  keep  up  the 
heat  of  the  fervour  which  was  kindled  in  the  morning ; 
otherwise  we  should  soon  relapse  into  our  natural  cold 
ness  and  torpor.  This  way  of  keeping  in  the  presence 
of  God  throughout  the  day  is  equally  safe  and  advan 
tageous.  It  is  safe  and  prudent,  since  it  enables  those  who 
are  spiritually  inclined,  to  keep  in  God's  presence  without 
strain  on  the  mind  or  injury  to  the  bodily  organs,  by  the 
use  of  such  passing  acts,  frequently  renewed.  It  is 
profitable,  for  the  necessary  result  of  such  acts  is  to 
foster  within  us  the  fervour  of  that  devotion  which 
renders  us  quick  to  do  good,  but  slow  to  do  evil  and 
quick  to  shun  it.  But  what  is  more  than  all  besides  (as 
St.  John  Chrysostom  observes)  it  shuts  the  door  against 
the  devil,  who,  on  seeing  a  man  in  close  company  with 
God  and  far  beyond  all  danger  of  consenting  to  sin, 
does  not  venture  on  an  attempt  to  effect  an  entry  into  his 
heart  by  means  of  his  wicked  suggestions  (Horn.  4. 
De  Fide  Annae). 

Another  help  towards  remaining  in  the  presence  of 
God  during  the  distracting  occupations  of  the  day,  is  to 
offer  them  all  to  God  with  the  pure  intention  of  doing 
His  most  holy  will  and  of  pleasing  Him  in  all  things. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  duty,  whether  of  great  or  little 
importance,  spiritual  persons  should  lift  up  their  minds 
to  God,  protesting  with  all  sincerity  that  in  the  occupation 
whatever  it  may  be — study,  business,  labour — we  seek 
not  our  own  pleasure,  our  own  interest,  our  own  reputa 
tion,  or  any  other  private  end,  but  merely  to  fulfil  His 
holy  will  and  to  be  pleasing  in  His  sight.  And  during 
the  progress  of  our  actions,  we  should  frequently  renew 
this  holy  and  loving  intention,  and  continue  what  we  are 
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doing  with  an  unaffected  desire  of  pleasing  God  in  all 
we  do.  In  this  manner,  even  our  most  trivial  and 
animal  actions,  such  as  our  eating,  sleeping  or  working 
when  accompanied  with  this  intention,  will  be  changed, 
by  a  sort  of  heavenly  alchemy,  into  the  gold  of  sanctify 
ing  and  meritorious  works ;  since  thus  they  will  have 
been  directed  to  a  supernatural  end,  and  will  earn  for  us 
an  eternal  reward,  a  never-fading  crown  in  our  heavenly 
country.  To  perform  our  daily  actions  in  this  manner, 
implies  a  continual  exercise  of  charity ;  as  thus  they  are 
done  for  the  sake  of  God,  and  purely  for  His  love. 
And  further,  by  this  means,  the  advantage  of  keeping 
God  ever  before  us  will  be  obtained  without  wearying 
the  brain  by  forced  reflections ;  inasmuch  as  the  very 
intention  of  pleasing  God  in  our  actions,  when  kept  up 
constantly,  or  at  least  renewed  frequently,  is  of  itself  a 
loving  remembrance  of  God,  and  therefore  a  true  and 
very  real  act  of  His  presence.  St.  Basil  makes  this  plain 
by  the  comparison  of  a  smith,  or  other  artisan,  who  has 
been  charged  to  produce  a  work  belonging  to  his  handi 
craft.  The  workman  ever  bears  in  mind  the  person  who 
has  given  him  the  order,  and  executes  it  according  to  the 
plans  and  directions  which  he  has  received.  Thus,  con 
tinues  the  Saint,  provided  that  in  the  performance  of  our 
outward  actions  we  try  to  carry  out  the  will  of  God,  Who 
requires  us  to  do  them,  and  that  we  have  in  view,  not 
our  own  private  ends,  but  His  good  pleasure  alone,  not 
only  will  our  works  be  perfect,  but  we  shall  thus  be 
enabled  ever  to  keep  God  before  us,  and  to  say  in  truth, 
with  the  Royal  Prophet  :  "I  set  the  Lord  always  in 
my  sight,  for  He  is  at  my  right  hand,  that  I  be  not 
moved  "  (Ps.  xv,  8). 

A  third  way  towards  easily  realizing  the  presence  of 
God,  is  to  arrange  for  ourselves  a  time  and  occasion  of 
retirement  during  the  course  of  the  day,  suitable  to  our 
duties  and  state  of  life. 

Religious  enjoy  in  this  respect  a  great  advantage,  as 
they  are  shut  out  from  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  the 
world,  and  being  free  from  the  embarrassment  of  worldly 
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ties  and  cares,  they  can  withdraw  to  their  cells,  in  which, 
they  can  easily  recollect  themselves  with  God  in  heart. 
But  seculars,  especially  women,  are  not  wholly  debarred 
from  this  practice :  even  they  can  find  some  place  of 
retirement  within  their  own  homes,  while  they  occupy 
themselves  in  their  household  duties ;  and  if  they  will 
but  provide  and  make  use  of  such  a  retreat,  it  will  be 
easy  for  them  in  the  midst  of  their  ordinary  occupations 
to  lift  up  their  hearts  to  God,  and  to  enter  into  mutual 
converse  with  Him ;  for  as  He  declares,  then  does  He 
communicate  Himself  to  our  hearts  when  He  sees  that 
we  are  alone.  "  I  will  allure  her,  and  will  lead  her  into 
the  wilderness,  and  I  will  speak  to  her  heart "  (Osee  ii, 
14). 

But  if  our  avocations  compel  us  to  remain  in  public 
amid  the  hum  of  the  busy  world  or  in  the  company  of 
the  members  of  our  own  families,  God  will  not  fail  to 
communicate  Himself  inwardly  to  us,  if  we  on  our  part 
have  any 'real  wish  to  be  with  Him,  and  continue  to  seek 
Him  in  all  our  actions  ;  though  they  be  performed  in 
the  presence  of  others  :  so  long  as  we  do  them  with  an 
upright  intention,  and  turn  often  to  Him  by  ejaculations 
shot  forth  from  our  innermost  heart  (Scaramelli,  Guide 
to  the  Spiritual  Life,  Vol  I,  Section  i,  Article  vii, 
Chapter  V). 


THE    FOURTH    TREATISE 

EXAMINATION   OF   CONSCIENCE 


CHAPTER   I 
The  Importance  of  Examination  of  Conscience 

One  of  the  chief  and  most  efficacious  means  we  have 
for  our  spiritual  advancement,  is  that  of  examen  of 
conscience,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  the  saints  recom 
mend  so  earnestly  the  practice  of  it.  St.  Basil,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  those  who  have  made  rules  for 
religious  persons,  ordained  that  they  should  every  night 
make  this  examen.  St.  Augustine  in  his  rule  enjoins 
the  same.  St.  Anthony  taught  also  the  same  to  his 
followers,  by  his  own  example;  and  St.  Bernard,  St. 
Bonaventure,  Cassian,  and  all  the  founders  of  religious 
orders,  as  well  as  all  masters  of  the  spiritual  life,  would 
have  us  daily  apply  ourselves  to  this  exercise.  St. 
Chrysostom,  writing  upon  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
"the  things  you  say  in  your  hearts,  be  sorry  for  them 
upon  your  beds"  (Ps.  iv,  5),  declares,  that  we  should 
make  this  examen  before  we  go  to  bed  and  gives  two 
reasons  for  it :  first,  that  the  day  following  we  may  be 
the  better  disposed  to  preserve  ourselves  from  those 
faults  we  committed  the  day  before  :  for  if  we  examine 
ourselves  well  over  night,  and  conceive  a  great  sorrow 
for  our  defects,  and  propose  firmly  to  correct  them,  it  is 
certain  that  this  will  serve  as  a  curb,  to  hinder  us  from 
falling  again  into  them  the  day  following  :  secondly,  the 
examining  ourselves  at  night  wiil  be  an  occasion  of 
greater  moderation  and  recollection  all  the  day  long; 
for  i  he  knowledge  we  have,  that  on  the  very  same  day 
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we  must  render  an  account  of  what  we  have  done,  will 
make  us  stand  more  upon  our  guard,  and  pay  greater 
attention  to  what  we  do. 

As  merchants  set  down  their  gains  and  losses  every 
day ;  and  when  they  find  they  have  suffered  any  loss, 
they  presently  endeavour  to  repair  it ;  so  we  must  daily 
examine  the  gains  and  losses  that  happen  to  us  in  the 
great  affair  of  our  salvation,  that  by  presently  repairing 
our  losses,  we  may  prevent  them  from  being  so  great  as 
to  bring  on  our  total  ruin.  St.  Dorotheus  takes  notice 
of  another  very  considerable  advantage  we  derive  from 
this  examen — it  is,  that  by  accustoming  ourselves  to 
make  it  well  every  day,  and  by  daily  repenting  of  our 
faults,  we  hinder  them  from  taking  deeper  root  in  our 
hearts,  and  prevent  our  bad  habits  from  growing 
stronger. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  those  who  are  not  careful  to 
examine  themselves,  and  whose  consciences  are  com 
pared  by  the  saints  to  the  field  and  vineyard  mentioned 
by  the  wise  man  when  he  says — "I  passed  by  the  field 
of  the  slothful  man,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  foolish 
man,  and  behold,  it  was  all  filled  with  nettles,  and  thorns 
had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  was 
broken  down "  (Prov.  xxiv,  30).  The  conscience  of 
those  who  do  not  examine  themselves  is  like  a  neglected 
vineyard,  which,  because  it  is  not  cultivated,  is  presently 
over-grown  with  thorns  and  brambles.  Our  corrupt 
nature  is  so  bad  a  soil,  that  of  itself  it  produces  nothing 
but  weeds :  and  therefore  we  must  always  have  our 
pruning-hook  in  our  hand,  and  employ  ourselves  in  cut 
ting  or  rooting  them  out.  Now  this  is  done  by  means 
of  our  examen — it  is  this  that  cuts  out  vice  effectually, 
that  plucks  up  our  bad  inclinations  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  appear,  and  hinders  bad  habits  from  taking  root. 

But  the  importance  and  efficacy  of  this  means  have 
been  made  known  not  only  to  the  Saints,  but  also  to 
many  pagan  philosophers,  who  were  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  nature  only.  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Thomas  relate, 
that  one  of  the  chief  instructions  Pythagoras  was  wont 
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to  give  his  disciples  was,  that  they  should  daily,  morning 
and  evening,  employ  some  time  in  examining  themselves 
upon  these  three  questions — What  have  I  done  ?  How 
have  I  done  it  ?  And  what  have  I  omitted  to  do  ?  They 
rejoiced  at  what  they  found  they  had  done  well ;  and 
repented  and  were  sorry  for  what  they  had  done  amiss. 
Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  and  many  others,  recom 
mended  the  same  thing. 

St.  Ignatius,  resting  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
fathers,  upon  the  light  of  reason,  and  upon  the  authority 
of  experience,  made  so  great  an  account  of  this  examen, 
that  he  affirms,  as  St.  Bonaventure  had  done  before 
him,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable 
means  we  can  help  ourselves  with  to  make  great  progress 
in  spirituality,  and  has  also  given  us  particular  rules 
concerning  it.  We  know  also  that  whilst  he  employed 
himself  in  the  spiritual  instruction  of  his  companions,  he 
did  nothing  else  but  exhort  them  to  prayer,  examen  of 
conscience,  and  frequenting  the  Sacraments ;  believing 
that  if  they  acquitted  themselves  well  of  these,  this  was 
sufficient  to  preserve  and  maintain  them  in  virtue 
(Rodriguez,  Vol.  I,  Seventh  Treatise,  Chapter  I). 

St.  Basil  says:  "At  the  close  of  each  day,  when  all  our 
labours  both  of  body  and  mind,  are  brought  to  an  end, 
each  one,  before  retiring  to  rest,  should  set  himself  to 
an  attentive  examination  of  his  conscience,  in  order  to 
discover  the  faults  which  he  has  committed  during  the 
past  day"  (Serm.  I,  De  Institut.,  Monachor.).  St. 
Ephrem,  a  writer  of  great  authority  in  the  early  Church, 
explains  this  by  the  parity  of  a  merchant,  who,  morning 
and  night,  balances  his  accounts,  and,  because  he  is  so 
anxious  that  his  business  should  flourish,  examines 
diligently  what  are  his  gains,  and  what  his  losses.  And 
thus,  should  we  also,  says  the  Saint,  if  we  desire  to 
advance  in  Christian  perfection,  both  morning  and 
evening  look  into  the  state  of  our  accounts,  and  examine 
into  the  spiritual  traffic  which  we  are  carrying  on  with 
God  (Tom.  Ill,  Serm.  Ascetic,  De  Vita  Religios.). 
Then,  coming  down  to  particulars,  he  writes  :  "At  night 
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time,  withdrawing  into  the  closet  of  thy  heart,  thou 
shouldst  question  thyself,  saying,  "  Have  I  this  day 
offended  my  God  in  any  one  point?  Have  I  spoken 
idle  words?  Have  I  through  neglect  or  contempt 
omitted  to  do  any  good  action  ?  Have  I  wounded  in 
any  particular,  my  neighbour's  feelings?  Has  my 
tongue  given  way  to  any  kind  of  detraction,  etc.?  And 
when  morning  comes,  examine  again  how  thy  business 
and  thy  spiritual  merchandise  have  proceeded  during  the 
past  night.  Have  I  had  any  bad  thoughts,  have  I  been 
negligent  in  dwelling  upon  them,  etc.  In  the  little 
world  which  we  all  have  within  us,  reason  is  the  mistress 
that  commands,  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  the  senses 
of  our  body  are  the  servants  from  whom  she  has  to 
claim  obedience  and  submission.  Let  then  the  reason 
summon  the  powers  of  the  soul  to  give  account  daily  of 
what  they  have  been  doing.  Let  her  call  on  the  under 
standing  for  an  account  of  its  thoughts,  and  examine 
whether  these  have  been  vain,  proud,  resentful,  unchaste, 
contrary  to  brotherly  love,  and  if  they  have  wilfully  or 
even  carelessly  dwelt  on  such  objects,  Let  it  summon 
the  will  to  give  an  account  of  its  affections,  whether  they 
have  been  sinful  or  imperfect,  and  whether  or  not  it  has 
in  any  manner  consented  thereunto.  Let  it  strictly 
cross-question  all  the  senses  of  the  body.  The  eyes 
must  be  examined  whether  they  have  been  over-inquisi 
tive,  immodest,  or  too  free  and  wanton.  The  tongue  must 
be  questioned  as  to  its  words  ;  have  they  been  offensive, 
unchaste,  angry,  idle,  contrary  to  charity  ?  The  ears, 
the  touch,  the  taste,  the  hands,  must  be  called  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  all  they  have  done.  Next,  by  a  lively 
repentance  we  must  correct  whatever  we  shall  discover 
to  have  been  inordinate  and  sinful,  and  everything  must 
be  set  in  order  anew,  by  a  firm  and  resolute  purpose  of 
amendment.  By  this  daily  search  into  our  every  action, 
the  reason  will  be  enabled  to  regulate  all  with  justice 
and  exactitude,  and  we  shall  make  easy,  rapid,  and  safe 
progress  towards  the  perfection  to  which  we  are  called 
(St.  John  Chrysostom,  Serm.  de  Poenit,  et  Conf.). 
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St.  Gregory  the  Great  says,  that  whoever  fails  to 
examine  daily  into  all  that  he  has  done,  said,  and  thought, 
is  not  at  home  with  and  present  to  himself,  but  lives  an 
outside  and  chance  life,  and  is  consequently  losing  sight 
altogether  of  his  perfection  (Horn.  4  In.  Ezech.).  St. 
Bernard  assures  us  that  if  we  will  but  examine  ourselves 
morning  and  night,  and  prescribe  to  ourselves,  early  and 
late,  the  rule  of  our  life,  we  shall  never  fall  into  any 
serious  fault  (Ad  Fratres  de  Monte  Dei). 

St.  Dorotheus,  while  recommending  examination  of 
conscience  as  a  most  sure  means  of  keeping  the  soul  pure 
and  unblemished,  says,  that  this  lesson  had  been  handed 
down  at  his  time  from  his  forefathers  and  their  pre 
decessors.  It  is,  therefore,  unquestionable  that  from  the 
very  first  ages  of  the  Church,  the  saints  looked  upon  daily 
examination  of  conscience  as  a  most  powerful  means  of 
speedily  attaining  to  purity  of  heart,  and  through  this  to 
Christian  perfection  (Doct.  II,  de  Vita  Recte  et  pie  In- 
stituenda).  We  may  hence  infer,  that  as  the  saints  have 
so*  earnestly  inculcated,  and  so  diligently  practised,  this 
daily  examination  of  conscience,  it  must  needs  be  a  most 
necessary  means  for  the  attainment  of  perfection.  We 
must  hold  it,  therefore,  for  an  infallible  maxim,  that  we 
must  never  exempt  ourselves  from  it  upon  any  account 
whatsoever  (Scaramelli :  Vol  I,  Section  i,  Article  ix. 
Chap.  I). 


CHAPTER  II 

The  necessity  for  the  Examination  of 
Conscience 

The  principal  reason  why  the  saints  so  earnestly 
exhort  us  to  watch  over  our  every  action  by  means  of 
daily  self-examination,  is  based  on  the  corruption  of  our 
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nature,  proceeding  from  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  on 
account  of  which  the  same  failings  ever  tend  to  shoot 
forth  anew  within  us,  the  same  sins  to  reappear,  and  the 
same  passions  to  rage  within  our  hearts.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  at  least  once  a  day,  what  poisonous 
weeds  have  sprung  up  within  our  hearts,  in  order  that 
we  may  prune  them  with  the  kn.'fe  of  a  true  contrition. 
How  unwise  would  not  that  gardener  be,  who  having 
once  cleared  the  ground  of  weeds,  were  never  to  do  so 
more  !  Seeing  that  the  soil  will  always  begin  again  and 
again  to  put  forth  useless  and  noxious  plants  which  stifle 
the  growth  of  such  as  have  value.  A  vine  dresser  would 
surely  be  thought  to  have  lost  his  senses,  and  very  justly 
too,  if,  after  having  once  removed  from  the  trees  and 
vines  all  superfluous  branches  and  tendrils,  he  were 
never  again  to  perform  the  like  operation,  for  vines  and 
trees  are  ever  putting  forth  a  fresh  and  undue  luxuriance 
of  branches,  shoots,  and  leaves.  No  less  folly  would  if 
be  in  a  Christian,  if  having  by  some  one  good  confession 
uprooted  in  his  heart  the  poisonous  growth  of  his  faults. 
and  pruned  the  wasteful  luxuriance  of  his  feelings,  he 
were  to  neglect  to  do  the  same  thing  day  by  day,  through 
a  diligent  examination  of  conscience,  being  fully  aware, 
as  he  must  be,  that  some  evil  weed  or  other  springs  up 
every  day,  that  some  branch  of  sin  puts  forth  its  shoots, 
that  some  one  passion  awakens,  and  that  without  con 
stant  pruning  the  beauteous  garden  of  the  Soul  would 
soon  become  a  hideous  tangle  of  sin.  But  let  us  hear 
St.  Bernard  on  this  point :  "  Who  is  there,"  he  says,  "  in 
this  world,  who  has  so  perfectly  cut  away  from  within 
himself  all  vain  and  superfluous  attachments,  as  to  have 
no  need  to  cut  or  prune  away  anything  more?  Believe 
me,  the  evils  that  have  been  cut  down  will  put  fo'th 
new  shoots ;  after  having  been  driven  forth,  they  will 
surely  come  back ;  when  quenched  they  will  once  more 
burst  into  flame ;  and  though  now  they  are  lying  dor 
mant,  soon  will  they  awake  anew.  Hence,  it  avails 
little  to  have  used  the  pruning  knife  once  ;  we  must  use 
it  often,  and,  inasmuch  as  may  be  possible,  never  et  it 
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out  of  our  hands ;  because,  unless  we  want  to  blind 
ourselves,  we  shall  always  be  finding  something  in 
ourselves  thai  needs  cutting  away"  (In.  Cantic.  Serm. 
52).  The  same  Saint  then  adds  :  "  As  long  as  you  dwell 
in  this  mortal  body,  whatever  may  be  your  strivings 
after  progress  in  the  spiritual  life,  you  deceive  yourself 
if  you  fancy  that  your  lusts  and  vices  are  dead,  and  not 
rather  forcibly  kept  under  for  the  time."  Never,  therefore 
must  we  let  ourselves  be  lulled  into  a  false  security,  but 
we  must  keep  a  daily  watch  and  ward  over  our  vicious 
tendencies  by  frequently  examining  our  conscience,  and 
must  strike  them  down,  when  they  make  their  appear 
ance,  by  repeated  blows  of  Contritioi. 

If  a  King  were  to  learn  for  certain  that  within  the 
limits  of  his  realm  his  foes  were  lurking,  hidden  among 
the  woods  and  thickets,  he  certainly  would  not  fail  to 
pursue  them  vigorously.  And  when  he  had  found  them, 
think  you  that  he  would  let  them  remain  there  at  large  ? 
Undoubtedly  not.  After  having  tracked  them  out  with 
the  greatest  diligence,  he  would  put  them  all  to  the 
sword,  and  make  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  them.  "  Now 
remember,"  St.  Bernard  continues,  "that  you  have 
within  you  an  enemy  whom  you  may  overcome  and 
subdue,  but  whom  you  cannot  exterminate ;  whether 
you  will  it  or  not,  this  enemy  will  ever  be  living  within 
you,  and  will  ever  carry  on  an  implacable  war  against 
you.  Who,  then,  is  this  great,  undying  enemy,  or  rather, 
who  are  these  many  enemies  who  can  only  die  when 
you  die  yourself?  I  answer :  your  own  passions,  your 
own  vices,  and  the  weaknesses  which  your  passions 
and  vices  beget."  Seek  them  out,  then,  every  day  by 
the  Examination  of  Conscience ;  and  having  through  a 
diligent  search,  discovered  them,  slay  them  with  the 
sword  of  a  true  sorrow ;  hew  them  down  by  the  earnest 
ness  of  your  resolve ;  so  that  they  may  be  left  on  the 
field,  not  indeed  dead,  as  that  cannnot  be,  but  so 
wounded  and  disabled  that  they  may  no  longer  be  able 
to  hinder  your  progress  in  the  way  of  perfection. 

Again,  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all  human  things 
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to  deteriorate  and  eventually  to  perish  and  come  to 
nothing  unless  they  be  repaired.  A  building  is  ever 
getting  out  of  order  in  some  one  of  its  parts  ;  and  if  it  be 
not  frequently  put  in  repair,  it  will  at  length  tumble 
down  and  be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  farm  is 
ever  tending  to  deteriorate,  and  if  the  soil  be  not 
generously  enriched,  all  will  finally  become  an  un 
cultivated  waste.  A  garment  is  injured  a  little  every 
day  by  wearing,  and,  unless  it  be  mended,  will  soon  be 
a  collection  of  rags.  Now  these  are  but  so  many  types 
of  our  souls.  Such  is  the  violence  with  which  our 
passions  incline  us  to  evil ;  so  powerful  are  the  incite 
ments  of  the  devil  urging  us  to  what  is  wrong;  so 
numerous  are  the  dangerous  occasions  which  allure  us 
to  sin ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  our  souls — exposed  as 
they  are  to  so  many  assaults — not  to  fall  at  times,  not  to 
yield  occasionally  to  so  many  fascinations,  and  not  to 
descend  gradually  on  the  downward  path,  to  the  great 
ruin  of  our  souls.  If  such  losses  are  not  daily  made 
good  by  the  examination  of  conscience,  by  repentance 
and  renewal  of  good  purposes,  it  cannot  be  but  that  we 
shall  become  disorganized  to  such  an  extent  as  at  length 
to  perish  miserably,  as  is  indeed  the  case  every  day  with 
those  careless  Christians  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
these  means. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  explains,  by  a  comparison 
drawn  from  our  bodily  life,  the  decay  which  daily  takes 
place  in  our  souls,  and  the  need  there  is  of  making  it 
good  by  self-examination,  repentance,  and  tears.  "  Our 
bodies,"  he  writes,  "develope  and  decay  insensibly, 
without  our  perceiving  it.  Who  has  ever  watched  the 
gradual  lengthening  and  growth  of  the  body  of  a  young 
child  ?  Who  has  ever  seen  the  limbs  of  a  decrepit  old 
man  contract  and  become  shrunken?  Who  was  ever 
conscious  of  the  growth  or  decay  of  his  own  body? 
By  slow  and  inperceptible  degrees  the  hair  grows  white, 
the  flesh  gathers  into  wrinkles,  the  limbs  wither,  the 
body  becomes  bent,  and  the  frame,  without  our  perceiv 
ing  it,  slowly  wastes  away.  Thus,  too,  does  the  spirit 
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within  us  grow  and  decay  without  our  being  conscious 
of  it;  and  even  as  devout  persons,  when  diligent, 
advance  in  virtue  unawares,  so  do  the  souls  of  the 
negligent  and  slothful,  who  will  not  take  daily  account 
of  their  improvement  or  deterioration,  continue  to  sink 
downwards  and  to  get  more  and  more  out  of  order, 
without  their  perceiving  it.  Hence  we  must  frequently 
look  into  ourselves,  often  search  our  own  consciences, 
and  by  repentance  strive  to  renew  ourselves  and  regain 
our  former  state  "  (Moral  Lib.  XXV,  Cap.  6). 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  shipwright  who  succeeded 
in  framing  a  ship  so  strongly  that  neither  the  beating  of 
the  waves  nor  the  violence  of  the  winds  could  ever 
spring  the  slightest  leak  ?  You  answer,  that  this  would 
be  impossible,  because  a  ship  is  made  up  of  so  many 
beams,  so  many  planks,  so  many  joints,  all  fastened 
together,  that,  hourly  beaten  as  it  is  by  the  buffeting  of 
wind  and  water,  it  must  sooner  or  later  loosen  some  of 
them.  What  then  can  be  done  to  hinder  the  poor  vessel 
which  is  constantly  taking  in  water,  drop  by  drop  though 
it  may  be,  from  eventually  sinking,  and  being  swamped 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  ?  There  is  but  one  remedy  : 
it  is  to  work  the  pumps  regularly,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  water  accumulating  in  the  hold.  Now  man,  in  the 
ocean  of  misery  in  which  he  is  constrained  to  sail,  is 
very  like  a  tempest-tost  ship,  being  made  up,  so  to  speak, 
of  enfeebled  powers,  of  weak  senses,  of  passions  always 
ready  to  betray ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that,  amid  the 
shock  of  so  many  temptations,  having  to  encounter  so 
many  occasions  and  dangers  of  evil,  he  will  not  leave 
some  small  opening  by  which  venial  sins,  at  least,  and 
trivial  faults  will  find  their  way  into  the  soul,  and  by 
their  accumulation  bring  about  in  course  of  time  that 
shipwreck  which  we  call  mortal  sin ;  or,  if  not  this,  at 
all  events  hinder  him  from  reaching  in  safety  the  port 
which  he  is  desirous  of  making, — I  mean  from  attaining 
perfection. 

What   then   is   to   be  done  to  hinder  this  dreadful 
misfortune   from   coming    upon    us   by  slow   degrees  ? 

L 
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What,  but  daily  to  empty  the  conscience  of  the  faults 
we  have  committed,  by  a  serious  examination  of  our 
selves  ?  to  cast  them  out  by  contrition,  to  close  up  the 
rifts  through  which  they  find  an  entrance,  by  our  firm 
purposes  and  constantly  renewed  resolutions  to  amend  ? 
The  troubled  waters  of  venial  offences  rise  daily  in  the 
hold  of  our  hearts  ;  whoever,  then,  wishes  not  to  perish, 
let  him  empty  it  out  every  day,  as  sailors  do  the  hold 
of  a  ship,  by  a  careful  and  contrite  examination  of 
conscience  (St.  Augustine  Horn.  42  Lib.  Quinquag. 
Homil.,  C.  9). 

From  this  argument  another  may  be  deduced  which 
proves  to  demonstration  that  it  is  idle  to  dream  of 
attaining  Christian  perfection  without  examining  our 
conscience,  as  it  is  clear  that  without  a  daily  scrutiny  of 
our  hearts  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  vices,  sins,  and 
failings  to  which  we  are  so  prone,  it  is  equally  demon 
strable  that  without  this  examination,  virtue  can  have  no 
growth  whatever  within  us ;  still  less  can  the  divine 
flower  of  Charity  blossom  forth  in  our  hearts.  In  order 
that  the  grain  may  grow  in  the  field,  the  ground  must 
first  of  all  be  cleared  of  briars  and  brambles  :  we  must 
first  cart  away  the  stones  which  encumber  the  soil ; 
otherwise,  as  we  read  in  the  Gospel  parable,  the  thorns 
will  choke  the  seed,  and  the  stones  will  deprive  it  of  the 
moisture  necessary.  So  too,  the  chosen  seed  of  virtue 
cannot  spring  up  and  flourish  in  the  soil  of  our  hearts, 
unless  they  be  first  cleared  of  the  roots  of  vices  and  of 
bad  passions ;  unless  they  be  previously  cleansed  of 
those  daily  faults,  which,  little  by  little,  harden  it  and 
make  it  as  impervious  as  a  rock.  All  this  is  admirably 
expressed  in  the  sweet  language  of  St.  Bernard  :  "  Virtue 
cannot  grow  in  the  company  of  vice.  If  the  one  is  to 
flourish,  the  other  must  perish.  Clear  away,  then,  what 
is  superfluous  and  vicious,  and  that  which  is  wholesome 
and  virtuous  will  at  once  spring  up.  Whatever  you 
withhold  from  your  lusts  will  turn  to  the  profit  and 
advantage  of  your  spiritual  life.  Therefore,  let  us  take 
heed  to  cut  down  by  a  diligent  self-examination  the 
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noxious  growth  of  faults,  vices,  and  defects,  if  we  wish 
to  see  the  flowers  of  every  virtue  bloom  forth  in  the 
garden  of  our  souls  "  (Serm.  48,  In.  Cant.). 

St.  Augustine,  treating  especially  of  charity,  which  is 
the  very  sap  of  our  perfection  states  positively  that  it 
will  increase  in  the  measure  of  our  efforts  to  keep  down 
the  lusts  of  our  disorderly  passions,  and  that  charity  will 
be  perfect  in  him  who  has  entirely  mortified  and  exting 
uished  his  selfish  lusts  (Lib.  83,  qq.).  As  a  vessel  full 
of  water  will  gradually  become  full  of  air  when  the  liquid 
is  being  drawn  off,  and,  when  all  the  water  is  emptied  out, 
will  contain  nothing  else  but  air ;  so  will  our  hearts  fill 
with  divine  love  in  proportion  as  they  are  emptied  of 
selfish  desires,  and  then  only  will  they  be  full  of  love 
when  they  are  perfectly  emptied  of  every  disorderly 
inclination.  St.  Paul  accounts  for  this  in  these  words  : 
"  The  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  from  a  pure 
heart,  and  a  good  conscience,  and  an  unfeigned  faith  " 
(i  Tim.  i,  5).  But  charity  blooms  only  in  pure  hearts, 
and  in  consciences  cleansed  from  all  evil  lusts.  Now, 
to  bring  the  heart  to  this  stainless  purity,  no  means  can 
be  more  effectual  than  the  frequent  use  of  self-examina 
tion,  than  an  exact  care  to  cleanse  it  of  its  defilements 
by  sorrow  for  our  faults,  to  provide  against  future  stains 
by  good  purposes,  and  never  to  let  a  day  pass  without 
thus  cultivating  the  soul. 

It  will  appear  to  no  one  an  extraordinary  matter  to 
set  apart  a  few  minutes  daily  for  examining  and  purify 
ing  our  heart,  if  he  calls  to  mind  that  the  sages  of  old, 
pagan  though  they  were,  thought  that  this  daily  self- 
examination  was  necessary  for  the  bettering  of  their  life 
and  made  use  of  it  for  that  purpose.  Pythagoras  pre 
scribes  it  to  his  disciples,  many  of  whom  were  in  the 
habit  of  searching  into  themselves  regularly  every  even 
ing.  Cicero  tells  us  of  himself,  that  always  at  the  close 
of  each  day  he  called  himself  to  account  for  everything 
that  he  had  spoken,  heard,  and  done  during  the  whole 
course  of  that  day.  Seneca  tells  us  that  every  night  he 
sat  thus  in  judgment  over  his  own  actions.  "  Each 
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night,  when  the  lamp  is  put  out  in  my  chamber,  and  my 
wife,  aware  of  my  custom,  keeps  silence,  I  examine  into 
the  whole  course  of  the  past  day.  I  think  over  all  I 
have  said  and  done,  concealing  nothing  from  myself, 
passing  over  nothing.  If  I  discover  anything  amiss,  I 
say  to  myself,  *'  I  forgive  thee  this  time,  but  do  so  no 
more"  (De  Ira).  Now,  if  heathens,  out  of  the  desire 
they  had  for  wisdom,  made  daily  use  of  this  self-exam 
ination,  how  much  rather  should  it  not  be  practised  by 
Christians  out  of  a  desire  of  becoming  pleasing  to  God 
by  cleanness  of  heart,  of  attaining  supernatural  perfection, 
and  of  arriving  at  the  possession  of  those  surpassing 
good  things  which  are  in  store  for  the  perfect. 

We  may  add  yet  another  argument  in  favour  of  this 
self-examination  of  conscience  and  it  is  this  :  that  by 
frequently  and  searchingly  looking  into  ourselves,  not  in 
a  superficial  manner,  but  with  inward  compunction  of 
spirit,  we  escape  the  severe  and  rigorous  judgment  that 
otherwise  awaits  us  before  the  tribunal  of  God ;  for,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  "  if  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should 
not  be  judged"  (i  Cor.  xi,  31).  Cornelius  a  Lapide 
applies  these  words  to  our  subject  in  this  very  sense, 
and  in  the  following  terms  : — "  If  we  examine  and 
search  into  our  conscience,  submitting  it  to  a  rigorous 
trial,  and  if,  when  we  discover  any  sins,  we  wash  them 
away  with  tears  of  contrition,  we  shall  not  be  judged  by 
God  ;  in  other  words,  we  shall  escape  punishment  at  His 
awful  judgment." 

Such  being  the  case,  we  shall  do  well  to  reflect  on 
the  terrors  of  God's  judgment  day,  on  the  searching 
examination  which  will  then  be  made  into  our  faults  ;  to 
think  how  inexorable  the  Judge  will  show  Himself;  how 
severe  the  punishment  which  will  then  be  inflicted  by  an 
irrevocable  sentence. 

Since  all  this  is  such  a  reality  we  ought  to  call  our 
selves  to  account  at  least  once  in  the  day ;  to  search 
into  the  various  movements  of  our  souls ;  to  examine 
them  all  with  a  critical  and  observant  eye ;  and  on  dis 
covering  anything  amiss,  to  blot  it  out  by  acts  of  lively 
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contrition  and  firm  purposes  of  amendment ;  bearing  in 
mind  that,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  "God  loves  to  pardon 
those  who  confess  their  faults  to  Him  with  lowly  repen 
tance,  and  forbears  from  judging  those  severely  who, 
with  a  contrite  heart,  do  judgment  upon  themselves  " 
(Scaramelli:  Vol.  I,  Section  i,  Article  ix,  Chap  II). 


CHAPTER  III 

Some  Considerations  on  the  Examination  of 
Conscience 

We  will  here  make  a  few  observations  which  may  be 
useful. 

(i).  There  are  very  many  vices  on  which  people 
need  not  examine  themselves — if  they  are  not  given  to 
them.  Let  the  examination  be  on  the  predominant 
passion,  on  the  sins  and  defects  into  which  we  fall,  as 
also  on  the  virtues  which  we  ought  particularly  to  culti 
vate  and  which  are  expected  from  us  in  whatever  state  in 
life  we  may  be  placed. 

There  are  some  things  upon  which  it  is  sufficient  to 
examine  ourselves  for  a  short  time  only ;  and  there  are 
others  in  which  an  examen  of  many  years  would  be 
well  employed;  "for  we  should  soon  become  perfect 
men,  if  every  year  we  entirpated  some  one  vice  or 
imperfection "  (Thomas  a  Kempis,  Book  I,  C.  xi,  5). 
And  there  are  other  virtues  also,  in  the  gaining  of  which 
our  whole  lives  would  be  very  well  spent ;  since  the 
gaining  one  of  these  alone  is  sufficient  to  render  us 
perfect.  We  have  the  example  of  some  persons,  who, 
having  taken  one  thing  only  to  heart,  and  made  it  their 
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whole  life  the  matter  and  subject  of  their  examination 
of  conscience,  have  very  much  signalized  themselves  ; 
one  in  patience,  another  in  humility,  and  others  in  a 
perfect  conformity  to  the  Will  of  God,  and  in  performing 
all  things  purely  for  His  sake.  We  must,  therefore, 
after  the  same  manner,  endeavour  to  excel  in  some  one 
virtue,  persevering  in  our  undertaking  till  we  have 
completely  attained  our  object  (Rodriguez,  Vol.  I, 
Seventh  Treatise,  Chap.  VI). 

(2).  There  are  numbers  of  exceedingly  good  Chris 
tians  who  do  not  offend  God  by  mortal  sin  or  even 
deliberate  venial  sin.  They  have  brought  their  passions 
and  vices  under  subjection,  and  these  give  them  little 
trouble.  This  class  of  persons  ought  to  devote  them 
selves  in  their  examination  of  conscience  to  see  what 
advances  they  are  making  in  the  practice  of  the  different 
virtues,  especially  the  virtues  which  belong  to  their 
particular  state  in  life.  Our  advancement  in  these 
virtues,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  Groundwork  of 
Christian  Perfection,  has  no  limits.  We  can  and  must 
be  always  advancing,  and  consequently  these  holy  and 
perfect  souls  can  always  find  matter  for  the  Examination 
of  Conscience  in  the  practice  of  the  different  virtues. 

(3).  In  our  Examination  of  Conscience,  we  ought  in 
the  first  place  correct  exterior  defects,  that  offend  and 
scandalize  our  neighbour.  But  we  must  take  care  not 
to  be  so  intent  on  making  our  examen  on  exterior 
things  of  this  sort,  as  to  pass  our  whole  life  therein ;  for 
it  is  far  easier  to  overcome  ourselves  in  these  exterior 
than  in  our  interior  defects.  "I  command  my  hand," 
says  St.  Augustine,  "and  the  hand  obeys;  I  command 
my  foot,  and  it  obeys;  but  I  command  my  appetite, 
and  it  obeys  not."  The  reason  is,  because  neither  hand 
nor  foot  have  in  themselves  any  inclination  contrary  to 
the  will;  but  the  appetite  has  its  own  inclination^ 
which  is  often  opposite  to  the  will ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  endeavour  to  free  ourselves  from 
exterior  things  as  soon  as  possible,  that  we  may  be 
more  at  leisure  to  attend  to  those  which  are  more 
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essential  and  of  greater  importance ;  to  obtain,  for 
example,  a  profound  humility  of  heart,  which  reaches 
not  only  to  a  contempt  of  ourselves,  but  also  to  be  glad 
that  others  despise  us ;  to  gain  so  much  upon  ourselves 
as  to  do  all  things  purely  for  the  love  of  God,  and 
always  to  have  before  our  eyes  that  it  is  God  and  not 
man  we  serve ;  to  attain  entire  conformity  to  the  Divine 
Will,  or  to  gain,  in  fine,  any  other  virtue  or  interior 
perfection.  For,  though  in  our  Examination  of  Con 
science  we  ought  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
retrenching  of  our  defects  and  imperfections,  and  this 
would  be  a  sufficient  employment  during  our  whole  life 
because  we  can  never  be  quite  free  and  exempt  from 
venial  sins,  nevertheless  it  were  very  unfit  that  all  our 
time  should  be  employed  in  this  alone.  He  who  is 
employed  in  weeding  a  garden  is  well  employed,  but 
yet,  must  he  never  do  anything  else  but  this?  The 
object  in  plucking  up  the  weeds,  is,  that  flowers  and 
fruit  may  grow  in  their  place.  The  time,  therefore, 
in  like  manner,  which  we  employ  in  rooting  out  of  our 
souls  vicious  and  bad  inclinations,  is  well  spent ;  but  all 
this  must  be  done  with  intent  to  plant  the  odoriferous 
flowers  of  virtue  in  their  place.  We  must  first  demolish 
and  pluck  up  ;  but  afterwards  we  must  build  and  plant 
again. 

But  -what  should  oblige  us  still  more  to  observe  this 
method  is,  that  even  for  the  correcting  those  exterior 
faults  to  which  we  are  subject,  oftentimes  the  sweetest, 
shortest,  and  most  efficacious  means  is,  to  take  for  our 
examination  the  perfection  most  opposite  to  those  defects. 
Do  you  speak  passionately  and  authoritatively  to  your 
brethren  ?  During  your  examen  employ  yourself  in 
looking  upon  them  as  being  superior  to  you  in  all  things, 
and  look  upon  yourself  as  the  least  and  most  unworthy 
of  them  all,  and  by  this  you  will  soon  learn  both  how  to 
speak  to  them,  and  how  to  answer  them  ;  and  if  you 
acquire  but  true  humility  you  may  assure  yourself  you 
will  never  say  anything  to  them  rude  or  mortifying. 
Do  you  feel  a  repugnance  to  do  anything  ?  Do  you 
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feel  pain  in  submitting  to  what  happens  to  you  ?  Let 
your  examen  be  on  receiving  all  things  as  coming  from 
the  hand  of  God ;  as  emanating  from  a  particular  dis 
position  of  His  Divine  Providence,  and  as  being  sent 
you  for  your  good  ;  and  thus  you  will  be  able  easily  to 
submit  to  whatsoever  shall  happen.  Do  you  sometimes 
fail  in  the  observance  of  modesty  and  reserve  ?  Do  you 
often  look  about  you  on  every  side  ?  Or  have  you  a 
violent  curiosity  to  know  all  that  passes  ?  Let  your 
examen  be  upon  the  presence  of  God,  and  upon  the 
obligation  you  have  of  doing  all  your  actions  so  as  they 
may  appear  before  Him,  and  by  this  means  you  will 
soon,  without  pain,  or  even  so  much  as  thinking  of  it, 
be  modest  in  all  your  deportment ;  you  will  be 
recollected  and  wholly  given  to  spirituality  and  devotion 
(Rodriguez,  Vol.  I,  Treatise  vii,  Chap.  III). 


CHAPTER    IV 

The  manner  of  making  the  Examination  of 
Conscience  Explained 

We  have  now  to  explain  how  the  examination  of 
conscience  is  made.  In  the  first  place,  we  put  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  God  by  an  act  of  faith  and  profound 
adoration,  and  give  Him  thanks  for  all  the  favours  we 
have  received  from  the  Divine  Bounty.  St.  Bernard 
warns  us  to  be  very  much  on  our  guard  not  to  be  back 
ward  in  giving  God  thanks  for  the  benefits  which  He 
imparts  to  us.  Now,  the  time  of  the  Examination  of 
Conscience  is  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  then  it 
is  that  the  soul  strikes  a  balance  between  what  it  has 
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received  from  God,  and  the  return  it  has  made  to  Him. 
So  much  the  more,  too,  as  gratitude  for  favours  received 
disposes  the  soul  to  that  sorrow  which  will  have  to  fol 
low  upon  the  thought  of  the  ingratitude  we  have  shown 
by  our  sins.  In  the  second  place,  we  must  ask  God  to 
give  us  light  to  know  our  sins  and  negligences.  This 
is  most  necessary,  for,  as  St.  Gregory  the  Great  says, 
"self-love  deludes  us  and  blinds  the  eye  of  our  mind 
so  that  we  fail  to  perceive  our  faults,  or  they  appear 
much  less  grievous  than  they  really  are,  and  thus  we 
make  less  account  of  them  than  we  ought "  (Horn.  4, 
In  Ezech).  Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
us  to  ask  God  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  self-love 
sheds  over  our  minds,  that,  the  eye  of  our  soul  being 
cleared  and  purified,  we  may  be  able  to  discover  all  our 
sins,  penetrate  their  malice,  and  estimate  it  at  its  proper 
weight.  The  more  so  because,  failing  this  self-know 
ledge,  we  cannot  have  a  true  repentance  for  our  sins ; 
since  as  the  same  St.  Gregory  remarks,  "  God  does  not 
bestow  the  grace  of  compunction  until  He  have  previously 
made  us  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  our  faults  "  (Lib. 
V,  in  i  Reg.,  Cap.  11).  This  preparation  briefly  consists 
in  putting  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God  and  thank 
ing  Him  for  His  favours,  and  also  asking  grace  from 
God  to  know  our  sins.  This  preparation  having  been 
made  we  come  to  the  Examination  itself  which  consists 
in  three  acts.  (i).  Finding  out  our  sins.  (2).  Exciting 
ourselves  to  contrition  for  them.  (3).  Making  a  firm 
resolution  to  avoid  them  in  the  future. 

(i).  We  must  make  a  diligent  search  into  all  the  sins 
or  imperfections  into  which  we  have  fallen  during 
the  past  day.  "  Set  up  a  tribunal  within  thyself,  and 
judge  the  cause  of  the  life  thou  hast  this  day  led.  Let 
thy  thoughts  go  in  search  of  thy  sins,  and  let  them  accuse 
thee  before  God.  Let  thy  Conscience  stand  as  witness 
against  thee.  Let  the  fear  and  love  of  God  be  the  holy 
executioners  to  slay  thy  sins  with  the  sword  of  repen 
tance  "  (St.  Augustine,  Horn.  40,  ex.  Quinquag.  Homil., 
Cap.  6).  Very  different  fYom  the  judgments  of  earthly 
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tribunals, — which  usually  end  with  the  condemnation  of 
the  accused, — this  inward  judgment  will  secure  thy 
acquittal  and  the  pardon  of  thy  sins.  "  But  to  attain 
this  end,  thou  must  proceed  against  thyself  with  rigour 
and  exactness.  Thou  must  carefully  examine  all  the 
thoughts  that  have  passed  through  thy  mind,  all  the 
words  that  have  issued  from  thy  mouth,  and  all  the 
actions  thou  hast  done ;  nor  will  any  time  be  better 
suited  for  doing  this  than  at  eventide,  when  thou  art 
about  to  retire  to  rest."  (St.  John  Chrysostom,  In  Ps. 
50,  Horn.  2.) 

"  But  remember  that  this  examination  is  not  to  be 
made  upon  thy  life  in  the  gross,  passing  over  slight  faults 
as  of  little  moment ;  for  thou  shouldst  take  strict 
account  even  of  these,  as  doing  this  thou  wilt  guard  thy 
self  from  more  grievous  faults  "  (St.  John  Chrysostom, 
Horn.  43,  in  Matt.). 

The  finding  out  of  our  sins  is  not  a  difficult  work. 
Every  one  can  easily  discover  his  own  sins  if  he  is  so 
inclined.  Although  this  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Examination  of  Conscience  is  important  in  itself  and  in 
so  far  as  it  goes,  still  it  is  the  least  important  of  the 
acts  which  constitute  this  self-examination.  If  persons 
merely  find  out  their  sins  and  do  not  excite  themselves 
to  sorrow  for  them,  or  make  an  efficacious  purpose  to 
avoid  them  in  the  future,  they  are  wasting  their  time, 
they  do  no  good,  they  are  not  performing  the  work  of 
examining  their  consciences.  We  shall  have  more  on 
this  point  in  the  followiug  Chapters. 

(2).  When  we  have  found  out  the  sins  we  have 
committed  we  should  excite  ourselves  to  an  act  of 
sorrow  and  contrition  for  them.  "If  thou  find,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  day  thou  hast  done  some  good  action, 
give  loving  thanks  to  God ;  for  by  His  gift  hast  thou 
been  able  to  do  it.  But  if  thou  discover  faults  and 
sins,  blot  them  out  with  penitential  tears"  (St.  John 
Chrysostom,  In  Ps.  50,  Horn.  2). 

This  sorrow  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  heartfelt,  and 
full  of  inward  confusion  and  humility.  The  offender, 
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under  the  sense  of  his  faults  and  of  his  infidelity  to  God, 
must  present  himself  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty  as  a 
perverse  and  ungrateful  son  would  present  himself 
before  an  affectionate  father,  and  with  heartfelt  confusion 
should  say  in  the  words  of  St.  Bernard,  "  How  can  I  be 
so  bold  as  to  raise  my  eyes  to  the  countenance  of  so 
kind  a  Father,  being  as  I  am  an  undutiful  son  ?  I  blush 
for  having  done  things  unworthy  of  my  station,  for 
having  proved  myself  the  degenerate  son  of  so  good  a 
Father.  Let  rivers  of  tears  flow  down  from  my  eyes ; 
let  my  face  be  covered  with  confusion,  my  countenance 
redden  with  shame,  and  my  soul  be  overshadowed  with 
deep  humiliation"  (Serm.  16,  In  Cant.).  The  more 
this  sorrow  is  humble  and  sincere,  the  more  will  it  avail 
to  purge  the  soul  of  all  defilement.  The  saints  further 
counsel  a  devout  person  who  discovers  on  examination 
some  notable  defect,  to  impose  some  penance  upon 
himself  in  reparation  of  the  fault  he  had  committed, 
and  as  a  precaution  against  future  relapses.  St.  John 
Chrysostom  says  :  "  Let  thy  mind  and  thy  thoughts  sit  in 
judgment  over  thy  soul  and  conscience.  Look  into 
thy  doings,  cast  out  all  thy  faults,  and  to  each  of  them 
assign  a  fitting  chastisement  and  a  proportionate 
penance  "  (Horn.  43,  In  Matt.). 

(3).  We  must  make  a  firm  purpose  not  to  offend 
God  any  more.  This  purpose,  as  St.  John  Chrysostom 
observes,  should  be  so  efficacious  as  to  instil  into  the 
soul  a  holy  fear  of  ever  again  relapsing  into  sin ;  so  that, 
like  a  guilty  person  who  has  been  severely  rebuked,  we 
may  not  venture  to  lift  up  our  heads  for  shame,  but  ever 
bear  in  mind  the  reproach  administered  (Serm.  de  Pcenit 
et  Confess.).  In  order  to  be  of  any  real  use,  this  purpose 
of  amendment  must  descend  to  particulars.  That 
passion  or  disordered  affection  which  has  led  you  astray 
is  to  be  put  to  the  torture ;  that  is  the  one  to  be  racked 
with  contrition ;  that  is  precisely  the  one  you  must 
strike  down  by  good  resolves,  so  that  it  may  no  more 
venture  to  assail  you,  or  may,  at  least,  attack  you  with 
diminished  strength.  For  it  is  by  particular  and  not 
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by  general  resolutions  that  our  vices  are  usually  overcome 
as,  by  taking  in  hand  sometimes  this  and  sometimes 
that  one  of  our  faults,  we  strengthen  the  will  in  a 
generous  and  constant  resistance,  first  to  one  and  then 
to  another  of  our  failings,  and  thus,  at  length  by  slow 
degrees,  we  get  rid  of  each  and  all  of  them. 

And  furthermore,  we  must  look  into  the  origin  of  our 
faults  j  we  must  go  down  to  the  depths  of  our  soul,  to 
find  out  the  root  of  these  evil  weeds,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
pull  them  up  out  of  our  hearts.  What  use  is  there  in 
shaking  off  the  leaves,  or  clipping  the  branches  of  a  tree 
that  never  bears  fruit,  and  does  nothing  but  cast  a  hurt 
ful  shade  upon  the  ground  ?  Unless  the  root  be  des 
troyed,  all  avails  nothing ;  the  tree  will  soon  be  covered 
with  foliage  in  greater  luxuriance  than  ever.  Thus  too, 
our  resolutions  will  be  to  little  purpose  so  long  as  we 
cut  not  off  the  occasions  and  origin  of  our  faults  :  and 
our  defects  will  continually  return  to  defile  our  souls, 
however  much  we  may  resolve  not  to  be  guilty  of  them 
in  future  (Scaramelli  :  Vol.  I,  Section  i,  Article  ix. 
Chap.  III). 

As  all  the  utility  of  the  Examination  of  Conscience 
depends  upon  our  sorrow  and  purpose  of  amendment, 
we  will  speak  at  length  about  the  virtue  of  Penance  in 
the  following  Chapters.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  write 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  or 
even  on  Contrition,  but  to  consider  the  matter  in  so  far 
as  it  concerns  our  present  purpose. 
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CHAPTER    V 
Sorrow  and  Repentance  for  Sin 

A  heartfelt  and  supernatural  sorrow  is  an  indispen 
sable  condition  for  the  pardon  of  sin.  By  supernatural 
sorrow  we  mean  a  sorrow  inspired  by  motives  of  faith, 
and  which  has  some  reference  to  Almighty  God  and  our 
eternal  salvation.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  God  never 
has  pardoned,  and  by  an  unchangeable  decree  has 
bound  Himself  never  to  pardon  anyone,  unless  the 
person  first  repent  of  his  misdeeds  from  motives  of  this 
character.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  Baptism  itself, 
which  is  endowed  with  efficacy  to  impart  a  new  life  to 
souls  which  are  not  only  dead,  but  which  have  become 
corrupt  in  every  vice,  requires,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches, 
for  a  previous  disposition  of  the  soul  to  its  reception, 
sorrow  for  sins  committed.  Hence  it  has  been  said  by 
St.  Ambrose,  "that  repentance  is  as  needful  for  him 
that  confesses,  as  the  surgeon's  art  is  for  a  wounded 
man."  And  he  infers  that  "since  after  Baptism  we 
have  no  other  remedy  left  us  for  our  sins  but  repentance, 
as  all  are  convinced,  we  should  strive  after  it  with  all 
our  might,  whatever  it  may  cost  us  of  trouble  and 
painstaking  "  (Ad  Virg.  Lapsam,  Cap.  7). 

St.  Gregory  states  most  positively  that  "the  sign  of 
a  good,  valid,  and  fruitful  Confession  is  not  the  multi 
tude  of  words  spoken  by  the  tongue,  but  the  sorrow 
that  comes  from  the  heart,  and  him  alone  may  we  judge 
to  be  converted  and  to  have  made  a  good  Confession, 
who  strives  to  blot  out  by  heartfelt  sorrow  those  sins  of 
which  his  tongue  makes  the  outward  avowal "  (Lib.  VI, 
in  i  Regum,  Cap.  15). 

And  commenting  on  the  warning  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  "  Bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  penance  "  (Matt. 
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viii,  8),  the  same  holy  Doctor  observes,  that  in  Confes 
sion,  words  are  but  as  shoots  and  leaves,  but  that  the 
fruit  consists  in  sorrow  of  the  soul;  that  the  verbal 
confession  of  sin  is  to  be  valued  only  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  expression  of  a  true  and  heartfelt  repentance.  He 
further  adds,  that  as  our  Blessed  Lord  cursed  the  barren 
fig-tree,  which,  though  having  much  load  of  branches 
and  leaves,  yet  bore  no  fruit,  so  does  He  likewise  reject 
and  abhor  such  Confessions  as  abound  in  the  foliage,  so 
to  speak  of  unnecessary  words,  but  are  barren  of  the 
fruit  of  efficacious  contrition.  Sorrow,  and  great  sorrow, 
is  what  is  needed,  not  long  explanations  and  needless 
details,  if  Confession  is  to  restore  the  sinner  to  grace, 
and  if  devout  persons  are  to  acquire  by  its  means  that 
purity  of  heart  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  Christian  perfection.  Confession  unless  accompanied 
with  an  efficacious  repentance,  joined  to  a  firm  and 
earnest  purpose  of  amendment,  will  not  avail  to  cleanse 
the  soul  from  its  stains,  nor  produce  reform  of  life ;  nor 
will  it  help  them  to  acquire  that  purity  of  conscience 
which  is  so  necessary  for  such  as  would  make  progress 
in  Christian  perfection.  St.  Augustine  is  most  explicit 
on  this  point.  He  says  that  without  true  repentance 
there  never  can  be  a  real  change  of  life  whether  the  sins 
we  commit  be  great  or  small  (Ep.  ad  Vincentium); 
(Scaramelli,  Vol.  I,  Section  i,  Article  viii,  Cap.  II). 

What  St.  Paula  was  accustomed  to  do  is  precisely  the 
practice  that  St.  John  Chrysostom  recommends  to 
devout  persons,  to  cleanse,  that  is,  their  souls  by  con 
tinual  sorrow  and  unceasing  tears,  from  the  defilement 
of  sin,  never  to  interrupt  this  holy  mourning,  so  as  to 
become  more  and  more  pure  in  themselves,  and  more 
and  more  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  "  for  as  the  face 
by  frequent  washing  is  cleansed  from  dirt,  so  by  fre 
quently  having  the  soul  in  tears  of  compunction,  we 
cleanse  it  from  the  stains  it  has  contracted,  and  which, 
through  frailty  are  always  accumulating  upon  it"  (St. 
John  Chrysostom.  In  Genes.  Horn.  21).  To  this  holy 
David  alludes  when  he  says,  "Wash  me  yet  more  from 
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my  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  For  I  know 
my  iniquity,  and  my  sin  is  always  before  me  "  (Psalm 
50,  v,  4,  5).  He  entertained  a  steadfast  hope  of  having 
being  cleansed  already  by  the  tears  of  his  bitter  repentance 
yet  not  content  with  this,  he  continued  to  weep,  in  order, 
by  continual  tears  and  unceasing  contrition,  to  attain  a 
more  thorough  purification. 

But  the  saints  were  not  content  with  weeping  for  their 
own  sins,  they  also  wept  for  the  sins  of  others  and  the 
sins  of  the  world.  A  bride  who  tenderly  loves  her  hus 
band  grieves  not  only  at  the  displeasure  she  herself  may 
have  caused  him,  but  also  at  the  offences  committed 
against  him  by  any  one  else.  Thus,  too,  one  who  loves 
God  feels  hurt,  not  only  at  his  own  sins,  but  at  those  of 
others,  and  mourns  over  them,  seeing  that  they  too  are 
offences  against  his  beloved  Lord.  Such  was  the  loving 
sorrow  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  de  Pazzi,  of  whom  Holy 
Church  tells  us  that  she  wept  bitterly  over  the  crimes  of 
sinners  and  unbelievers,  and  offered  to  undergo  every 
kind  of  torture  for  their  salvation  (In  Festo,  25  Maii). 

Thus,  too,  St.  Teresa,  of  whom  the  Church  likewise 
bears  witness  that  she  shed  continual  tears  over  the 
darkness  of  unbelievers  and  heretics,  and  that  in  order 
to  appease  the  divine  wrath  she  offered  to  God  for  their 
salvation,  the  penances  which  she  voluntarily  inflicted 
upon  her  own  innocent  flesh  (In  Festo,  15  Octobris). 

This  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  daily  practice  of  souls 
that  truly  love  God,  and  we  must  do  likewise  if  the  love 
of  Almighty  God  burns  within  our  breasts  (Scaramelli, 
Vol.  I,  Section  i,  Article  iii,  Chap.  VII). 

We  must  take  particular  notice  that  in  our  examens 
which  contain  three  points  the  two  last  are  the  principal 
ones,  and  that  these  consist  in  exciting  in  our  hearts 
deep  sorrow  and  extreme  regret  for  our  faults  and 
negligences,  and  in  making  a  firm  resolution  to  correct 
them.  "The  things  you  say  in  your  hearts,  be  sorry 
for  them  upon  your  beds  "  (Psalm  iv,  5),  and  since  all 
the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  our  examen  consist  in  com 
punction  and  true  repentance  for  our  faults,  and  in  a 
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firm  resolution  not  to  relapse  into  them,  it  is  therefore 
to  this  that  we  ought  particularly  to  apply  ourselves. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  very  many  profit  so  little 
by  their  examens  is,  that  in  a  manner  they  only  apply 
themselves  to  find  out  how  often  they  failed  in  their 
duty ;  and  they  have  scarce  done  this,  but  the  time  of 
the  examen  being  almost  at  an  end,  they  pass  over  very 
superficially  all  the  rest,  and  they  have  no  time  at  all 
left  to  repent  of  their  defects,  to  ask  God  pardon  for 
them,  to  make  a  purpose  of  correcting  them  in  the 
future,  or  to  beg  grace  and  strength  for  this  effect. 
Hence  it  happens  that  the  next  day  they  fall  into  as  many 
defects  as  they  did  the  day  before,  because,  having  done 
nothing  else  but  call  to  mind  the  number  of  them,  they 
sought  not  the  means  of  amending  them,  which  is  to 
excite  a  lively  sorrow  in  their  hearts  for  them,  firmly  to 
purpose  not  to  fall  again  into  them,  and  to  beg  the 
grace  of  God  to  fulfil  this  purpose.  Without  this  we 
can  never  hope  to  correct  ourselves,  for  amendment  for 
the  future  so  much  depends  upon  sorrow  for  the  past 
that  the  one  is  regulated  by  the  other ;  it  being  certain 
that  the  care  we  take  to  avoid  anything  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  horror  we  have  of  it. 

How  does  it  happen  that  people  so  easily  fall  again  into 
the  same  sins,  after  so  many  confessions?  It  ordin 
arily  happens  from  their  not  having  a  true  sorrow  for 
their  sins,  and  because  they  brought  not  with  them  to 
confession  a  firm  resolution  of  not  relapsing  for  the 
future  j  so  that  their  heart  not  being  entirely  converted  to 
God,  and  having  renounced  vice  only  by  halves,  they 
easily  return  to  what  they  never  entirely  deserted. 

But  had  they  had  an  efficacious  sorrow  and  regret, 
and  a  true  horror  of  their  sins  and  had  they  made  a 
firm  resolution  of  not  relapsing  into  it,  they  would  not 
commit  it  so  soon  after,  nor  with  as  much  facility  as  if 
they  had  never  confessed  it.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine 
ourselves  by  this  rule,  and  we  shall  find  that  what  causes 
us  to  commit  the  same  sins  repeatedly,  is,  that  we  had 
not  a  true  repentance,  that  we  did  not  abhor  them  with 
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our  whole  heart,  that  we  did  not  dwell  long  enough  dur 
ing  our  examen,  in  the  exercise  of  these  acts.  For  did 
we  but  acquit  ourselves  well  of  this  duty,  our  relapses 
would  not  be  so  frequent,  because  we  are  not  wont  to 
permit  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  easily,  by  things 
which  we  detest,  and  which  we  regret  our  having  done. 
When  repentance  is  true,  it  is  not  only  a  remedy  for 
what  is  past,  but  also  a  preservative  against  what  is  to 
come.  For  whosoever  has  a  horror  of  sin,  is  far  from 
falling  into  it.  The  efficacy  of  this  remedy  was  not  un 
known  to  that  ancient  philosopher,  who,  when  a  bad 
woman  asked  a  great  deal  of  money  to  abandon  herself 
to  his  desires  :  "  I  buy  not  repentance,"  says  he,  "at  so 
dear  a  rate."  And  if  we  take  notice  of  this  answer,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  worthy  not  only  of  a  philosopher,  but 
of  a  Christian  and  religious  also.  I  sometimes  set  my 
self  to  consider  the  strange  folly  or  rather  madness  of 
those,  who  resolve  to  commit  sin,  saying,  I  will  after 
wards  repent,  and  God  will  pardon  me.  Is  there 
common  sense  in  imagining,  that  for  the  satisfying  an 
irregular  appetite,  and  for  a  moment's  pleasure,  you 
should  resolve  to  purchase  trouble  and  regret  all  your 
life  long,  and  a  continual  repentance  ?  For,  I  grant,  as 
you  say,  that  God  afterwards  pardons  your  sin,  but  if 
you  do  wish  Him  to  pardon  it,  you  must  have  true 
repentance,  you  must  have  a  real  and  entire  sorrow  for 
having  committed  it.  This  seems  to  me  a  powerful 
reason,  which,  morally  speaking,  ought  to  take  place, 
though  that  of  the  love  of  God,  which  should  be  our 
chief  motive,  moves  us  not;  and  though  we  had  in  view 
only  ourselves,  and  our  own  satisfaction.  "  I  will  not 
do  that  which  I  know  I  shall  be  extremely  sorry  for. 
The  pleasure  of  gratifying  myself  will  pass  away  in  a 
moment  \  but  the  sorrow  for  not  having  been  able  to 
overcome  myself  will  last  during  my  whole  life.  I  can 
not,  then,  feel  any  satisfaction  in  committing  sin — "I 
will  not  purchase  repentance  at  so  dear  a  rate  :  "  I  can 
not  surfer  that  pleasure  so  transient  should  cost  me 
sorrow  so  lasting."  This  idea  is  still  better  expressed 
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by  St.  Paul  in  these  words  :  "  What  fruit,  therefore,  had 
you  then  in  those  things,  of  which  you  are  now  ashamed  ? 
For  the  end  of  them  is  death"  (Rom.  vi,  21).  What 
proportion  is  there  between  so  short  a  satisfaction,  and 
so  long  a  sorrow,  which  we  must  afterwards  undergo  ? 
All  that  I  have  said  ought  maturely  to  be  considered 
beforehand  ;  and  when,  after  this,  we  are  attacked  by 
any  temptation,  let  us  say  to  ourselves,  I  will  not  do 
that  which  will  give  me  shame  and  regret  all  my  life 
long.  When  you  would  dissuade  anyone  from  any 
undertaking,  you  say,  take  care  of  what  you  are  about 
to  do  ;  you  will,  hereafter,  heartily  repent  it,  and  if  he 
will  persist  in  his  design,  he  will  make  answer  that  he 
shall  not  repent  it.  Hence,  if  we  feel  persuaded  that 
we  must  repent,  there  is  no  one  would  be  guilty  of  so 
great  a  folly  as  to  do  what  he  knew  would  afterwards 
cause  him  great  sorrow  and  confusion.  I  have  enlarged 
somewhat  upon  this  matter,  to  show  that  a  real  com 
punction  and  true  repentance  of  our  faults  is  a  power 
ful  remedy  to  hinder  us  from  relapsing  ;  and  also  that 
we  may  know  of  how  great  importance  it  is  to  dwell 
some  time  and  remain  hereupon  in  our  examens.  It  is 
true,  that  though  we  may  have  conceived  a  lively  sorrow 
for  our  sins,  and  a  firm  resolution  of  amendment,  yet, 
notwithstanding,  we  may  be  subject  to  a  relapse ; 
because  when  all  is  done  we  are  not  angels  but  weak 
men,  formed  of  clay,  and  consequently  of  a  matter 
which  may  be  easily  broken  and  dissolved,  and  as  easily 
mended  and  made  whole  again  (Rodriguez.  Vol  I. 
Treatise  Seventh,  Chap.  VIII). 
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CHAPTER   VI 
Sorrow  and  Repentance  for  Sin 

In  the  last  Chapter  we  treated  of  the  necessity  of 
sorrow  for  sin  in  a  general  way.  In  the  present  we 
shall  go  more  into  details  explaining  the  nature  and  the 
qualities  which  are  required  for  true  sorrow,  but  before 
doing  so  we  will  give  a  word  of  instruction  and 
consolation  to  two  classes  of  devout  persons. 

(i).  Some  people  think  that  they  are  unable  to 
conceive  real  sorrow  for  their  sins,  and  on  that  account 
are  much  pained,  and  experience  even  great  agony  of 
mind,  whenever  they  approach  the  sacred  tribunal  in 
order  to  be  cleansed  from  their  faults.  Such  persons 
must  bear  in  mind  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas,  which 
is  followed  by  all  Theologians.  He  distinguishes  in 
contrition  a  two-fold  sorrow,  one  which  he  calls  essen 
tial,  and  which  resides  entirely  in  the  will,  that  is  in  the 
spiritual  part  of  the  soul.  By  this  kind  of  sorrow  we 
disavow  the  evil  we  have  done,  and  repent  of  it  by  an 
act  which  is  not  sensibly  felt,  because  it  is  entirely 
spiritual,  like  the  power  of  the  soul  from  which  it 
proceeds.  The  other  kind  of  sorrow  has  its  seat  in  the 
emotional  part  of  the  soul,  and  is  only  an  overflow  of 
the  act  of  the  will ;  the  emotion  which  arises  from  it  in 
the  sensitive  part,  so  to  say,  of  the  soul ;  that  is  in  the 
affections  (St.  Thomas  Suppl.,  Part  III,  Q.  3,  A.  i, 
in  Corp.). 

Now  we  should  ever  remember  that  everything  be 
longing  to  the  essence  of  contrition  proceeds  from  the 
will.  It  is  not  a  feeling  in  the  sensitive  part  of  our 
nature  :  and  sorrow  of  the  will,  not  mere  emotion  of 
the  feelings,  is  required  for  sin.  The  feeling  of  sorrow 
is  only  a  sympathetic  correspondence  of  the  regret  or 
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disavowal  of  the  will,  and  it  does  not  depend  upon  us 
to  feel  it  or  not,  since  it  affects  the  sensitive  appetite, 
which  power,  as  the  Angelic  Doctor  observes,  at  times 
obeys,  and  as  frequently  disobeys  the  superior  part  of 
the  soul.  Thus,  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  will 
is  sincerely  repentant,  without  making  any  correspond 
ing  impression  on  the  emotional  part  of  the  soul,  so  that 
one  who  is  really  penitent  may  appear  to  himself  not  to 
have  any  contrition  at  all. 

If  such  persons  ask  of  God  the  necessary  sorrow,  and 
use  all  their  endeavours  to  stir  it  up  at  least  in  their  will 
and  are  resolved  to  sin  no  more,  they  may  remove  all 
anxiety  from  their  minds,  and  they  may  rest  assured 
that  they  have  the  requisite  sorrow,  even  though  they 
feel  it  not,  and  though  their  hearts  be  harder  than  flint. 

Such  persons  ought  to  make  their  acts  of  sorrow  in 
calmness  and  peace,  without  effort  or  straining,  for  this 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  disquieting  the  soul,  and 
of  preventing  the  motions  of  the  will  from  producing 
any  impression  on  the  heart.  The  more  we  strive  after 
sensible  affections  the  less  do  we  feel  them.  So  much 
the  more,  too,  as  this  wearying  anxiety  prevents  such 
acts  from  being  perfectly  performed  by  the  will,  inasmuch 
as  it  hinders  the  light  and  inward  motion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  does  not  usually  work  on  souls  that  are  not 
in  calm  and  at  peace. 

(2).  There  are  pious  persons  who  feel  such  sorrow 
for  their  past  sins  that  they  are  never  contented,  but 
wish  to  renew  the  accusation  of  them  over  and  over 
again,  and  would  if  allowed  confess  them  afresh  every 
day.  These  good  people  need  to  be  taught  that  this  is 
not  the  proper  penance  for  their  former  transgressions. 
St.  Thomas  distinguishes  two  sorts  of  penitence,  the  one 
interior,  the  other  exterior.  The  former  consists  in 
sorrow  and  regret  for  the  faults  we  have  committed ;  and 
this,  says  the  Saint,  ought  to  be  unceasing,  and  should 
never  be  laid  aside  throughout  our  life  (St  Thomas, 
Part  III,  Q.  84,  Art.  8,  in  Corp.). 

St  John  Chrysostom,  treating  of  this  inward  penitence, 
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expresses  the  same  opinion.  He  teaches  that  it  should 
be  lasting  ;  as  it  is  a  mark  of  great  humility  to  keep  ever 
in  mind,  and  to  mourn  over,  our  past  sins.  This  he 
proves  by  the  example  of  St  Paul,  who,  when  his  present 
life  was  free  from  sins,  kept  ever  in  mind  the  sins  of  his 
former  life,  even  though  they  had  long  since  been 
washed  away  by  the  waters  of  Baptism,  for  he  knew  that 
to  have  former  sins  constantly  before  the  mind  gives 
birth  to  sorrow,  regret,  tears,  and  compunction  of  heart 
(Lib.  II,  De.  Compunctione  Cordis). 

St.  Augustine,  in  like  manner,  says,  that  we  should  be 
sorry  all  our  life  long  for  our  faults ;  for  when  we  cease 
to  grieve  over  them,  penitence  wholly  fails,  as  it  consists, 
chiefly  in  sorrow. 

Outward  penitence,  as  St  Thomas  goes  on  to  observe, 
consists  in  the  accusation  we  make  of  our  sins  in 
Confession.  But,  he  says,  this  need  not  be  continual,  as 
interior  penitence  must  be ;  but  should  cease  when  all 
has  been  done  which  God's  commandment  and  the 
needs  of  the  soul  require  (Lib.  de  Vera  et  Falsa 
Poenit,  C.  13). 

There  is  then  no  necessity  for  this  class  of  pious 
persons  to  be  repeatedly  confessing  their  past  sins.  It 
is  in  no  way  required  by  Almighty  God,  does  no  good 
but  may  do  much  harm.  Such  persons  can  confess 
their  sins  before  God  alone  at  the  foot  of  the  Crucifix, 
they  can  renew  their  sorrow  for  them  in  their  meditations 
and  private  devotions,  and  conceive  an  inward  shame  on 
their  account,  with  sentiments  of  deep  humility  and 
heartfelt  compunction,  but  they  ought  to  forebear 
mentioning  them  in  Confession,  supposing  always  that 
the  requirements  of  duty  have  been  complied  with,  as 
the  inward,  not  the  outward,  penitence  is  now  more 
suitable,  more  advantageous,  and  better  adapted  to 
insure  the  pardon  of  the  past  (Scaramelli,  Vol  I, 
Section  i,  Article  viii,  Chap  VI). 

In  every  mortal  sin  there  are  two  great  evils:  (i)  the 
turning  away  from  God  Who  is  the  very  fountain  of  all 
goodness,  (2)  the  embracing  of  sin  for  the  sake  of  the 
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passing  and  deceitful  pleasure  which  it  affords.  "Be 
astonished  O  ye  heavens  at  this,  and  ye  gates  thereof, 
be  very  desolate,  saith  the  Lord.  For  my  people  have 
done  two  evils.  They  have  forsaken  me,  the  fountain 
of  living  water,  and  have  digged  to  themselves  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water"  (Jer.  ii,  12, 
13).  When  we  are  about  to  repent  of  sin  we  must 
return  to  God,  detesting  sin  and  exciting  ourselves  to 
sorrow  for  it  because  by  it  we  have  offended  God  who 
is  so  infinitely  good  in  Himself,  and  infinitely  good  to  us. 
The  Council  of  Trent  explains  the  nature  of  the  sorrow 
which  is  required  for  sin  :  "  Contrition,  which  holds  the 
first  place  amongst  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  penitent, 
is  a  sorrow  of  mind,  and  a  detestation  for  sin  committed, 
with  the  purpose  of  not  sinning  for  the  future.  This 
movement  of  Contrition  was  at  all  times  necessary  for 
obtaining  the  pardon  of  sin ;  and,  in  one  who  has  fallen 
after  Baptism,  it  then  at  length  prepares  for  the  remis 
sion  of  sins,  when  it  is  united  with  confidence  in  the 
Divine  mercy,  and  with  the  desire  of  performing  the 
other  things  which  are  required  for  rightly  receiving  this 
Sacrament.  Wherefore  the  Holy  Synod  declares  this 
contrition  contains  not  only  a  cessation  from  sin,  and  the 
purpose  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  but  also  a  hatred 
of  the  old  (past),  agreeably  to  that  saying  :  "  Cast  away 
from  you  all  your  transgressions,  by  which  you  have 
transgressed  :  and  make  to  yourselves  a  new  heart,  and 
a  new  spirit"  (Ezech.  xviii,  31).  And  assuredly  he 
who  has  considered  those  cries  of  the  Saints  :  "  To  Thee 
only  have  I  sinned,  and  have  done  evil  before  Thee  " 
(Ps.  1,  6);  "I  have  laboured  in  my  groanings,  every 
night ;  I  will  wash  my  bed"  (Ps.  vi,  7);  "  I  will  recount 
to  Thee  all  my  years  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul" 
Ps.  xxxviii,  15);  and  others  of  this  kind,  will  easily 
understand  that  they  flowed  from  a  certain  vehement 
hatred  of  their  past  life,  and  from  an  exceeding  detestation 
of  sins  "  (Session  XIV,  Chap.  IV).  Detestation  means 
a  hatred  and  an  aversion  for  sin,  looking  at  sin  as  the 
enemy  of  our  salvation  and  of  our  eternal  happiness. 
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This  detestation  is  a  necessary  part  of  contrition  and 
precedes  our  sorrow  for  sin.  When  we  take  pleasure  in 
anything  this  pleasure  includes  some  love  for  the  object 
of  our  pleasure  in  like  manner,  the  sorrow  we  feel  for 
anything  includes  a  dislike  or  hatred  of  that  thing. 
We  should  detest  sin,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
punishment  attached  to  it,  but  purely  on  account  of  the 
offence  given  by  it  to  God  Who  is  infinitely  good  and 
perfect. 

True  sorrow  for  sin  must  have  four  qualities:  (i)  it 
must  be  in  the  mind  and  heart,  (2)  it  must  be  super 
natural,  (3)  it  must  extend  to  all  our  mortal  sins,  (4)  it 
must  be  greater  than  our  sorrow  for  anything  else. 
Theologians  speak  of  these  qualities  as  interior,  super 
natural,  universal,  and  supreme. 

We  have  now  to  explain  each  of  these  qualities.  Con 
trition  must  be  internal,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  a 
hearty  sorrow,  that  is  a  sorrow  of  the  heart  and  mind, 
not  of  the  lips  or  other  external  senses.  It  is  an  act  of 
the  will  detesting  sin,  and  being  sincerely  sorry  for  it  as 
an  offence  against  God.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  in  the  sensitive  appetite,  or  that  we  should 
feel  it.  In  estimating  sorrow  for  sin  we  have  not  to  pay 
regard  to  tender-heartedness  but  to  the  vigour  of  the 
will.  Hence  it  does  not  consist  in  shedding  tears,  or  in 
external  works  of  mortification,  or  in  any  outward  ex 
pression  of  grief,  but  in  the  interior  dispositions  of  the 
heart,  detesting  sin  and  grieving  over  it  as  an  offence 
against  God.  "  Be  converted  to  Me  with  all  your  heart, 
in  fasting,  and  in  weeping,  and  in  mourning,  and  rend 
your  hearts,  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  to  the 
Lord  your  God,  for  He  is  gracious  and  merciful,  patient, 
and  rich  in  mercy"  (Joel  ii,  12  ,13).  Outward  expres 
sions  of  sorrow,  such  as  tears  my  be  admired  when  they 
spring  from  true  sorrow  and  detestation  for  sin,  but  we 
must  remember  that  Contrition  does  not  consist  in  these 
things,  and  that  the  most  perfect  Contrition  can  exist 
without  them.  We  will  have  more  about  this  point 
later  on. 
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Sorrow  for  sin  must  be  Supernatural,  that  is,  it  must 
be  a  sorrow  that  is  elicited  by  means  of  grace,  and 
founded  on  a  motive  proposed  by  Faith,  and  not  on 
merely  natural  motives,  such  as  the  disgrace  or 
punishment  of  this  world.  "The  sorrow  that  is 
according  to  God  worketh  penance  steadfast  unto 
salvation,  but  the  sorrow  of  the  world  worketh  death  " 
(2  Cor.,  vii,  10).  A  person  may  be  sorry  for  his  sins 
because  they  were  the  cause  of  reducing  him  to  poverty, 
or  were  the  cause  of  disease,  etc.  These  are  mere 
natural  motives  and  will  not  do  when  we  want  to  get 
pardon  of  our  sins.  The  sorrow  that  is  required  for 
sin  is  of  an  entirely  different  kind ;  it  is  produced  by 
means  of  grace  and  has  some  reference  to  Almighty 
God  and  to  our  eternal  salvation.  If  a  person  is  in 
mortal  sin  he  would  remain  for  ever  in  that  sad  con 
dition  if  he  did  not  get  grace  from  God.  Should  the 
person  pray  to  God  for  grace  to  repent,  God  will  grant 
it,  because  good  efficacious  prayer  always  gets  us  grace 
from  God.  This  grace  is  poured  into  the  soul  of  the 
sinner  and  it  makes  his  sorrow  supernatural. 

Sorrow  for  sin  must  extend  to  all  our  mortal  sins  ; 
we  must  detest  and  be  sorry  for  them  all.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  repent  of  every  sin  individually.  It  is 
enough  to  repent  of  all  in  general  from  some  common 
motive. 

Sorrow  for  sin  must  be  greater  than  our  sorrow 
for  anything  else,  because  sin  inflicts  the  greatest  evil 
upon  us.  When  we  repent  we  must  prefer  the  friend 
ship  of  God  to  every  other  good,  and  detest  sin  above 
every  other  evil,  not  necessarily  with  more  intensity, 
but  more  in  the  appreciation  of  the  intellect.  When 
the  Council  of  Trent  says  that  the  sorrow  required 
for  the  Sacrament  should  be  above  all,t  it  means  that  it 
must  be  such  in  the  appreciation  of  the  intelligence, 
not  in  the  sensibilty  or  feeling  of  the  affections.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  if  he  who  confesses  feels  not  a  sorrowful 
heart,  but  acknowledging  the  evil  which  is  contained  in 
the  offence  against  God,  detests  it  above  all  other  evils, 
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and  is  determined  to  undergo  anything  rather  than  to 
repeat  the  offence  against  the  Divine  Goodness,  he  has 
sufficient  sorrow,  and  is  duly  prepared  for  Sacramental 
Absolution.  Nor  can  anyone  justly  complain  that  this 
sorrow  is  beyond  his  reach,  because  God  is  ever  ready 
to  grant  it  to  all  who  ask  it  of  Him,  and  will  do  their 
part  to  stir  it  up  in  the  will "  (Scaramelli,  Vol.  II, 
Section  2,  Article  xi,  Chap.  VI). 


CHAPTER   VII 
The  Purpose  of  Amendment 

The  Purpose  of  Amendment  consists  in  a  firm  resolu 
tion  to  avoid  at  least  all  mortal  sins  in  the  future, 
trusting  not  in  our  own  strength,  but  in  the  grace  of 
God.  It  must  be  a  firm  resolution,  a  mere  wish  to 
avoid  sin  will  not  do ;  we  must  be  resolved  to  surfer 
every  evil  and  to  make  every  effort  rather  than  offend 
God.  We  must  be  determined  by  the  help  of  the  grace 
of  God  not  to  fall  back  into  our  sins,  resolving  to  fight 
manfully  against  temptations,  and  imploring  the  Divine 
assistance,  "  Thou  calledst  upon  me  in  affliction,  and  I 
delivered  thee  "  (Psalm  Ixxx,  8),  and  saying  with  St. 
Paul  "  I  can  do  all  things  in  Him  who  strengthened 
me"  (Phil,  iv,  13).  The  soul  must  be  firmly  resolved 
not  to  return  to  sin,  no  matter  what  the  sacrifice  may  be. 
If  we  have  not  this  resolution  to  avoid  all  mortal  sins  in 
the  future,  there  is  no  contrition,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  detest  and  hate  sin  and  to  have  sorrow  for  it  without 
having  this  resolution  to  avoid  it  in  the  future,  because 
future  sins  are  opposed  to  God  as  well  as  past  sins. 

The  purpose  of  Amendment  for  the  future  is  con- 
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tained  in  real  true  sorrow  for  sin,  but  it  is  always  well 
to  make  explicit  acts  of  avoiding  sin  and  the  occasions 
which  lead  to  it. 

The  Purpose  of  Amendment  must  be  efficacious  that 
is,  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  all  the  means  which  are 
necessary  to  avoid  sin,  such  as  to  keep  away  from  the 
proximate  occasions  of  sin.  If  persons  go  into  the  free 
and  proximate  occasions  of  sin  they  are  sure  to  fall ; 
"he  that  loveth  danger  shall  perish  in  it"  (Eccles.  iii, 

27). 

If  persons  go  into  such  occasions  of  sin  it  is  a  proof 
that  they  had  not  an  efficacious  Purpose  of  Amendment, 
and  that  consequently  they  had  no  real,  genuine  sorrow 
for  their  sins,  and  that  their  Confessions,  to  say  the  least 
of  them,  were  invalid. 

If  after  Confession  there  is  no  change  and  no  Amend 
ment  but  continual  relapses  into  the  same  sins  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  there  was  no  sorrow  and  no  efficacious 
Purpose  of  Amendment  and  that  consequently  the 
Confessions  were  bad. 

But  if  a  person  falls  sometimes  into  a  sin,  or  even 
into  the  same  sin  after  Confession  this  is  not  a  proof 
that  he  had  not  true  sorrow  and  a  Purpose  of  Amend 
ment.  A  violent  temptation,  together  with  human 
frailty,  may  possibly  overcome  a  penitent  sinner,  change 
his  good  will,  and  lead  him  into  sin. 

"  Relapses,  however  frequent  they  may  be,  are  by  no 
means  an  indisputable  token  of  a  firm  Purpose  of 
Amendment  having  been  wanting  in  past  Confessions, 
for  the  will,  driven  on  by  passions  within,  and  lured  by 
the  presence  of  agreeable  objects  without,  and  deprived 
of  that  light  wherewith  it  was  aided  in  approaching 
the  Sacred  Tribunal,  may  easily  change"  (Scaramelli, 
Vol.  II,  Section  2,  Article  xi,  Chap.  VI). 

A  person  who  gives  up  sin,  and  who  amends  his  life 
may  take  it  as  an  infallible  sign  that  he  has  had  true 
sorrow  for  his  sins. 

Another  quality  of  true  Amendment  is  that  it  must 
be  universal.  We  must  be  resolved  to  avoid  all  mortal 
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s.ns  without  any  exception.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  avoid 
some  sins  and  to  have  an  affection  for  others.  God  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  divided  heart;  "No  man  can 
serve  two  masters  "  (Matt,  vi,  24). 

We  cannot  do  better  than  finish  this  very  important 
subject  in  the  words  of  Fr.  Scaramelli :  "  Effectual  and 
efficacious  repentance  is  that  which  is  accompanied  by 
a  serious  and  firm  resolve  not  to  fall  again  into  the  same 
faults;  for  as  Lactantius  has  it,  "to  do  penance  is 
simply  and  solely  to  protest  our  resolution  of  sinning  no 
more"  (Instit,  Cap.  15).  And  St.  Gregory  combining 
with  great  accuracy  the  two  essentials  of  true  repentance, 
says  that  to  repent  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
grieve  over  the  evil  we  have  done,  and  not  to  do  again 
the  evil  that  we  grieve  over.  For  as  much  as  he 
who  mourns  over  his  sins  yet  continues  to  commit  them 
either  knows  not  what  repentance  really  is,  or  else  acts 
as  if  he  did  not  know  (Horn.  34,  in  Evang.).  These 
practical  sayings  may  well  furnish  grave  matters  of  doubt 
to  certain  persons  who  come  again  and  again  to  Con 
fession  with  the  self-same  sins.  Such  persons  should 
consider  that  if  their  sorrow  was  as  efficacious  as  it 
should  be,  it  would  naturally  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
diminish  the  future  number  of  their  sins ;  it  would 
strengthen  and  steady  their  wills  ;  and  it  would,  at  least 
in  course  of  time,  bear  witness  to  itself  by  a  certain 
amendment,  so  as  to  bring  them  at  length  to  the 
unblemished  purity  after  which  they  should  aspire.  It 
has  been  well  said  by  St.  Ambrose  :  "  In  order  that  our 
past  sins  be  not  imputed  to  us,  and  that  we  be  con 
sidered  as  innocent  of  them,  sorrow  and  tears  are  not 
enough;  Amendment  must  also  be  required"  (De 
Poenit,  Lib.  II).  Confession  unless  accompanied  with 
an  efficacious  repentance,  joined  to  a  firm  and  earnest 
Purpose  of  Amendment,  will  not  avail  to  cleanse  the 
soul  from  sin,  nor  produce  reform  of  life  ;  nor  will  it 
help  them  to  acquire  that  purity  of  Conscience  which 
is  so  necessary  for  such  as  would  make  progress  in 
Christian  perfection.  St.  Augustine  is  more  explicit  on 
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this  point.  He  says  "  that  without  true  repentance, 
there  never  can  be  a  real  change  of  life,  whether  the  sins 
we  commit  be  great  or  small  "  (Ep.  ad.  Vincentium). 
'Scaramelli  Vol.  I,  Section  i,  Article  viii,  Chap.  II). 


CHAPTER   VIII 
Satisfaction  for  past  sin 

Satisfaction  or  the  performance  of  penitential  works 
is  also  an  important  part  of  the  virtue  of  penance. 
When  to  our  sorrow  we  add  some  penitential  works  we 
are  in  a  great  measure  restrained  from  returning  to  sin. 
These  voluntary  punishments  inflicted  on  ourselves  are 
a  proof  of  our  sincerity,  and  move  God  to  extend  His 
mercy  towards  us.  Works  of  penance  have  great  power 
with  God  as  is  clear  from  many  parts  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
The  Prophet  Daniel  joined  works  of  penance  to  prayer, 
and  God  granted  his  petitions.  "  In  those  days,  I, 
Daniel,  mourned  the  days  of  three  weeks.  I  ate  no 
desirable  bread,  and  neither  flesh,  nor  wine  entered  into 
my  mouth ;  neither  was  I  anointed  with  ointment " 
(Dan.  x,  2,  3). 

"  Know  ye  that  the  Lord  will  hear  your  prayers,  if 
you  continue  with  perseverance  in  fastings  and  prayers 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord"  (Judith  iv,  n).  The  Nine- 
vites  prayed  to  God  and  did  penance  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  and  God  spared  them. 

The  great  St.  Paul  knew  well  how  efficacious  penance 
is  to  bring  the  flesh  into  subjection  to  the  Spirit.  He 
knew  that  punishment  was  a  powerful  means  to  mortify 
the  pride  of  our  flesh,  and  to  weaken  our  unruly 
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passions.  "  I  chastise  my  body,  and  bring  it  into 
subjection,  lest  perhaps,  when  I  have  preached  to 
others,  I  myself  should  become  a  castaway"  (i  Cor.  ix, 
27).  If  St.  Paul  needed  such  mortification  what  can 
we  expect  if  we  neglect  to  have  recourse  to  it.  By 
judging  and  condemning  ourselves  to  punishment  for 
our  sins  we  stay  the  anger  of  God  and  the  severity  of 
His  judgments.  "If  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we 
should  not  be  judged"  (i  Cor.  xi,  31).  We  must  with 
St.  Paul  chastise  the  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection 
to  the  spirit,  receiving  the  trials  and  crosses  of  this  life 
with  resignation,  as  a  punishment  for  our  sins.  This 
practice  not  only  serves  to  discharge  our  debt  of  tem 
poral  punishment  due  to  the  Divine  justice,  but  also  to 
deter  us  from  committing  sin  in  the  future. 

We  have  been  considering  up  to  the  present  only 
external  works  of  penance,  which  consist  principally  in 
prayer,  fasting,  and  almsdeeds,  but  internal  works  of 
penance  are  also  required  from  us. 

The  internal  acts  of  penance  consist  in  humbling 
ourselves  before  God  for  our  sins  and  spiritual  miseries  ; 
crying  to  Him  for  mercy  and  pardon ;  acknowledging 
our  unworthiness,  and  firmly  resolving  to  suffer  all  evils 
rather  than  ever  again  commit  sin.  These  acts  of 
penance  purify  the  soul  from  the  stains  of  sin,  they  pro 
duce  a  hatred  for  sin,  they  are  a  powerful  preservative 
against  relapse,  and  contribute,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
satisfy  the  Justice  of  God  for  the  debt  of  temporal 
punishment  due  to  our  sins. 

To  repent  of  and  to  grieve  over  our  past  sins, 
although  painful,  is  yet  sweet  and  tender,  because  the 
grief  is  accompanied  with  trust  in  God.  The  soul 
remains  transfixed  with  this  sorrow,  the  iron  sword 
always  pierces  it  through  and  through,  always  compels 
it  to  weep  and  to  mourn.  Thus  holy  David  confesses 
of  himself,  that  he  ever  kept  his  sins  before  his  mind's 
eye,  "for  I  know  my  iniquity,  and  my  sin  is  ever  before 
me"  (Psalm  iv.  5).  Thus,  too,  Ezechias  was  ever 
repeating,  "  I  will  reflect  on  all  my  past  years,  and  in 
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the  bitterness  of  my  soul  detest  all  my  sins "  (Isaias 
xlviii,  15). 

St.  Thomas,  speaking  of  interior  repentance  of  heart 
which  is  none  other  than  the  sorrowing  love  which  we 
are  now  considering,  says  that  it  should  cease  only  with 
life,  because  one  who  loves  should  ever  grieve  at  having 
offended  the  object  of  his  love  (Part  3,  quaest,  84, 
Art.  8). 

St.  Augustine  is  of  the  like  opinion,  saying  that  "  we 
should  always  do  penance  as  long  as  we  abide  in  this 
mortal  flesh."  He  moreover  adds,  that  if  one  had 
never  denied  his  conscience  with  mortal  sin,  still  he 
should  daily  do  penance,  on  account  of  the  dust  of 
venial  faults  which  is  ever  accumulating  on  the  soul 
that  lives  in  this  wretched  exile  (Lib.  i,  Horn,  ult.,  Cap  2). 
And  his  reason  is,  that  although  these  slights  faults  do 
not  inflict  a  fatal  wound  as  is  the  case  with  grievous  sin, 
yet,  taken  together,  they  form  an  eruption  and  a  leprosy 
that  mar  the  beauty  of  the  soul,  and  debar  it  from  the 
chaste  and  delightful  embraces  of  the  heavenly  bride 
groom,  unless  they  be  healed  by  the  remedy  of  daily 
penance. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  de  Pazzi  was  wont  to  say  that 
the  love  of  Contrition,  this  sorrowing  love,  is  more 
suited  to  the  present  life,  while  the  rejoicing  love  of 
Complacency  is  fitter  for  that  which  is  to  come  :  for  it 
is  meet  that  those  who  have  reached  the  term  should 
love  God  in  gladness,  while  we,  who  as  yet  are  far  from 
our  heavenly  country,  more  fittingly  love  Him  with 
mourning,  with  tears,  and  contrition. 

St.  Jerome  relates  of  St.  Paula,  that  she  had  made 
her  eyes  two  fountains  of  tears,  wherewith,  day  and 
night,  she  wept  over  her  faults,  and,  after  the  example 
of  holy  David,  watered  her  couch  with  her  tears.  He 
adds,  that  she  wept  so  bitterly  over  trivial  failings,  that 
any  one  would  have  considered  her  guilty  of  grievous 
excesses.  The  holy  Doctor  used  to  exhort  the  virgin  to 
give  herself  peace,  and  to  restrain  the  floods  of  tears 
which  were  continually  streaming  from  her  eyes.  But 
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she  answered,  that  she  needed  to  wash  away,  with  her 
weeping,  the  paint  wherewith  she  had  adorned  her 
cheeks ;  that  it  behoved  her  to  afflict  the  flesh  she  had 
indulged  with  luxuries,  and  to  punish  herself  for  her 
immoderate  laughter  in  days  gone  by  (In  Vita,  S.  Paulae 
ad  Eustoch.). 

When  we  consider  the  Infinite  Goodness  of  God  in 
Himself,  His  Goodness  to  us,  the  great  evil  of  sin,  our 
ingratitude  to  God,  the  great  sufferings  Our  Blessed 
Lord  had  to  endure  in  order  to  satisfy  for  sin,  the  injury 
our  sins  do  to  God,  the  fear  of  hell  and  the  loss  of 
heaven,  all  these  considerations  ought  to  move  us  to 
sorrow  for  sin  and  to  make  satisfaction  for  it. 


CHAPTER   IX 
Satisfaction  for  Past  Sin  (Continued) 

St.  Ignatius  contents  not  himself  with  our  only  hav 
ing  a  lively  sorrow  in  our  hearts  for  our  faults,  or  with 
our  making  a  firm  purpose  not  to  relapse  ;  for  to  ensure 
our  thorough  amendment,  he  desires  that  we  add  some 
corporal  penance,  and  that  we  inflict  it  upon  ourselves 
as  often  as  we  fall  into  the  imperfection  we  wish  to 
amend.  This  penance  cannot  but  be  a  very  great  help, 
because  the  fear  of  chastisement  makes  us  stand  more 
upon  our  guard.  Let  a  horse  be  ever  so  lazy,  the  spur 
will  make  him  go  forwards,  and  if  he  knows  we  have 
one,  it  is  enough  to  make  him  go,  though  we  never  spur 
him  with  it. 

Besides  this  advantage,  and  the  merit  that  penance 
carries  along  with  it,  and  the  fact  that  it  serves  for  satis- 
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faction  and  expiation  of  our  faults,  it  still  contains  an 
other  advantage,  which  is,  that  God  is  wont  to  hear  the 
prayers  and  desires  of  those  who  mortify  themselves,  and 
afflict  their  bodies.  And  this  is  one  of  the  effects  which 
the  saints  attribute  to  exterior  penance  and  mortification 
which  St.  Ignatius  takes  particular  notice  of  in  his  book 
of  Spiritual  Exercises.  "  From  the  first  day  that  thou 
didst  set  thy  heart  to  understand,  to  afflict  thyself  in  the 
sight  of  thy  God,  thy  words  have  been  heard  "  (Dan.  x, 
12).  So  that  Daniel  added  fasting  and  other  austerities 
to  his  prayer,  whereby  he  obtained  the  liberty  of  his 
people,  and  merited  that  God  should  reveal  to  him 
several  great  mysteries,  and  bestow  many  signal  graces 
and  favours  upon  him.  We  see  also  that  it  is  a  means, 
always  very  much  practised  by  the  Church,  for  imploring 
God's  assistance  in  those  public  calamities  she  has 
suffered,  and  in  all  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
faithful. 

When  we  only  offer  up  our  desires  and  prayers  to 
Him,  He  often  does  not  grant  us  what  we  ask  ;  or  at 
least  He  defers  it  for  a  long  time.  But  when  we  join 
penance,  to  prayer,  when  we  mortify  our  flesh,  and  afflict 
ou-rselves  before  Him,  then  we  more  easily  and  more 
certainly  obtain  all  that  we  desire  or  wish  for.  God 
loves  the  just  very  tenderly,  and  when  He  sees  them 
torment  and  afflict  their  bodies  to  obtain  anything  of 
Him,  He  has  compassion  on  them,  and  shows  great 
mercy  to  them.  If  the  Scripture  says  that  Joseph,  see 
ing  the  tears  and  affliction  of  his  brethren,  could  not 
refrain  any  longer  from  discovering  himself  to  them, 
what  will  God  do  to  those  whom  He  loves  far  more 
tenderly  than  Joseph  loved  his  brethren  ?  What  will 
Jesus  Christ  our  brother  do,  when  He  sees  our  mortifi 
cation  and  the  sorrow  we  suffer  ?  It  is,  therefore,  a 
means  which  cannot  but  be  of  great  advantage  and 
profit  to  us  in  every  respect. 

All  this  agrees  very  well  with  what  Cassian  says,  when 
he  describes  the  manner  wherein  we  ought  to  behave 
ourselves  in  the  spiritual  war  we  make  against  the  pre- 
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dominant  passion  :  because  the  chief  thing  we  aim  at  is 
the  obtaining  what  we  stand  most  in  need  of,  and  what 
is  most  necessary  for  us.  Our  examen  is  made,  in  order 
to  extirpate  that  passion  and  bad  inclination  which 
chiefly  domineers  over  us — which  draws  us  after  it  with 
greater  violence — which  exposes  us  to  greater  dangers, 
and  causes  us  to  fall  into  the  most  grievous  sins,  and 
because  hereby  also  we  endeavour  to  overcome  that 
vice  whose  defeat  gives  us  an  assurance  of  a  victory  over 
all  the  rest,  and  to  gain  that  virtue  the  possession  of 
which  will  help  us  to  gain  all  others.  What  care,  there 
fore,  what  precaution,  and  what  application  ought  not 
we  take  in  a  thing  that  is  of  so  great  importance  as  this 
to  us  ?  "  We  ought  to  make  it  our  chief  endeavour,  we 
ought  to  apply  our  whole  study  and  attention  to  obtain 
it.  We  must  offer  up  all  our  fasts,  all  the  sighs  and 
earnest  desires  of  our  hearts  to  accomplish  this  object " 
(Cassian  Coll.  V.,  Abb.  Scrap.,  Cap.  14). 

But  it  is  not  only  in  our  Examination  of  Conscience 
that  we  are  seriously  to  apply  ourselves  to  this  :  we  must 
do  the  same  in  our  prayer ;  and  not  only  in  the  ordin 
ary  time  prescribed  for  prayer,  but  also  very  often 
throughout  the  whole  day  by  elevating  our  hearts  to 
God,  saying  with  sighs  and  groans — Lord,  give  me 
humility ;  Lord,  give  me  chastity ;  Lord,  give  me 
patience.  We  must  also,  for  this  end,  often  visit  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  begging  with  fervour  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  grace  we  stand  most  in  need  of,  and  have  recourse 
also  to  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of 
the  saints,  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Our  fasts,  disciplines, 
all  our  austerities,  and  all  the  particular  devotions  we 
practise,  must  tend  to  nothing  else  but  to  the  attainment 
of  this.  And  lastly,  it  being  a  business  of  so  great 
importance  to  us,  we  must  continually  have  it  in  our 
mind  and  in  our  thoughts.  And  if  in  this  manner  we 
take  it  to  heart,  we  shall  soon  perceive  the  great  profit 
we  get  by  our  examens  ;  because  God,  beholding  our 
afflictions,  will  hear  our  prayers,  and  grant  the  accom 
plishment  of  our  desires.  And  this,  moreover,  deserves 
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to  be  so  much  the  more  taken  notice  of,  because 
we  may  hereby  help  ourselves  upon  all  occasions,  and 
in  all  temptations.  St.  Bonaventure  relates  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
told  her  that  God  did  not  ordinarily  grant  any  particular 
grace  or  favour  to  a  soul,  but  by  means  of  prayer  and 
corporal  mortifications  (Rodriguez,  Vol  I,  Seventh 
Treatise,  Chap.  IX). 


CHAPTER  X 
The  Predominant  Passion 

In  our  examination  of  conscience  it  is  importan  for 
us  to  pay  particular  attention  to  our  predominant 
passion,  because  if  we  overcome  this  we  overcome  all 
other  vices,  it  being  very  often  the  root  and  foundation 
of  all  the  other  passions  which  leads  us  on  to  sin.  It 
is  certain,  and  the  very  light  of  nature  teaches  us  this 
truth,  that  we  are  better  able  to  resist  one  vice  alone, 
than  many  vices  together.  It  is  a  common  saying — 
that  he  who  grasps  at  too  much  holds  fast  but  little — 
the  sense  which  is  spread  upon  divers  objects,  acts 
more  weakly  upon  any  one  of  them  in  particular.  By 
attacking  them  one  by  one,  we  easily  overcome  our 
enemies,  whom  we  could  not  vanquish  in  an  entire 
body.  Cassian  says  that  this  way  of  overcoming  our 
enemies,  that  is  to  say,  our  vices  and  passions,  was 
taught  us  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  he  instructed  the 
children  of  Israel  how  they  were  to  act  in  order  to 
overcome  the  seven  nations  their  enemies  in  the  land  of 
promise.  "  He  will  consume  these  nations  in  thy  sigh 
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by  little  and  little  and  by  degrees.  Thou  wilt  not  be 
able  to  destroy  them  all  together"  (Deut.  vii,  22). 

The  same  Cassian,  as  though  he  answered  an  objec 
tion  that  might  be  made,  takes  further  notice  upon  this 
point,  that  we  must  not  be  afraid,  that  by  being 
employed  against  one  vice  alone,  and  by  using  our 
whole  endeavours  to  overcome  it,  we  shall  receive  any 
prejudice  from  the  rest.  First,  because  the  attention 
we  exercise  in  overcoming  one  particular  vice  will 
excite  in  the  soul  a  general  horror  of  all  the  rest,  by 
reason  of  that  malice  which  is  common  to  them  all,  and 
therefore  when  we  shall  be  well  armed  and  fortified 
against  one  vice,  we  shall  also  be  fortified  against  all 
others,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  make  vigorous  resis 
tance  to  them  all.  Secondly,  because  the  care  we  take 
in  our  examination  of  conscience,  to  root  out  of  our 
hearts  any  evil  habit,  cuts  by  degrees  the  root  of  all  the 
rest,  which  root  is  nothing  else  than  the  too  great 
facility  with  which  we  suffer  ourselves  to  embrace  what 
ever  we  feel  an  inclination  for.  To  endeavour,  there 
fore,  in  our  examen  to  overcome  one  vice,  is  to 
overcome  all;  because  the  means  we  make  use  of  to 
secure  ourselves  from  that,  will  secure  us  from  all  the 
others ;  just  as  pulling  in  and  correcting  a  stubborn 
horse  will  prevent  him  from  being  stubborn  on  other 
occasions.  There  is,  therefore,  no  danger  that  endeavour 
ing  to  correct  one  vice  in  ourselves,  will  occasion  the 
rest  to  fortify  themselves  against  us  (Rodriguez,  Vol.  I, 
Seventh  Treatise,  Chapter  IV). 

It  is  good  here  to  observe  that  in  our  examen  we 
are  not  to  go  from  one  passion  to  another,  sometimes 
taking  one,  sometimes  another  subject ;  for  this  would  be 
to  go  round  and  round,  without  advancing ;  but  we 
must  begin  with  the  predominant  passion,  direct  all 
our  forces  against  it  until  we  have  brought  it  well  under 
subjection,  and  afterwards  prepare  to  pursue  another, 
and  then  another,  with  equal  constancy.  The  reason 
why  some  reap  so  little  fruit  from  their  examen  is,  that 
they  make  it  by  starts;  so  that  having  pursued  an 
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object  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  or  for  a  month  at  most, 
they  grow  weary,  and  without  having  succeeded,  they 
break  off  and  pursue  another.  This  pursuit  too  they 
give  up,  and  commence  a  third,  in  which  they  are  as 
unsuccessful  as  in  the  two  former.  If  a  man  that  had 
undertaken  to  carry  a  stone  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  having  carried  it  a  considerable  way  up, 
should  let  it  fall  down  again,  and  should  often  do  the 
same ;  it  is  certain  that  what  pains  soever  he  takes,  he 
will  never  carry  the  stone  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
It  is  just  so  with  those  who  embrace  one  matter  for 
their  examen,  and  before  they  have  finished  it,  leave  it 
there  and  take  up  another,  and  then  another.  They 
can  never  attain  the  end  they  propose  to  themselves — 
they  fatigue  themselves,  yet  do  nothing  :  "  ever  learning, 
and  never  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ' 
(2  Tim.  iii,  7).  The  affair  of  perfection  is  not  an  affair 
that  is  gained  by  sudden  starts — it  requires  long  perse 
verance — we  must  take  it  to  heart — we  must  insist  upon 
it— we  must  fully  resolve  to  compass  it  whatever  it 
costs  us. 

It  is  a  thought  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  that  as  those 
who  dig  for  a  treasure,  or  a  mine  of  gold  or  silver, 
continue  to  work  and  to  remove  every  obstacle,  till  they 
find  the  object  sought  for,  so  we  who  seek  after  true 
spiritual  riches,  and  the  rich  treasure  of  virtue  and 
perfection,  must  persevere  in  our  search,  till  we  have 
overcome  those  difficulties  that  oppose  us,  and  have 
found  what  we  seek  after ;  "I  will  pursue  after  my 
enemies,  and  overtake  them,  and  I  will  not  turn  again 
till  they  are  consumed  "  (Psalm  xvii,  38).  It  is  by  this 
strong  and  constant  resolution,  and  not  by  short  sallies, 
or  weak  endeavours,  that  vice  is  overcome,  and  virtue 
obtained. 

Let  us,  then,  for  a  moment  inspect  the  account. 
How  long  is  it  since  you  commenced  your  examen? 
How  many  objects  has  it  comprised?  Had  you 
succeeded  in  them  all  you  would  have  been  long  since 
perfect ;  and  if  there  be  any  one  point  in  which  you 
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have  not  succeeded,  why  did  you  leave  it  off?  You 
will,  perhaps,  tell  me,  it  is  because  you  found  you  failed 
in  it.  But  do  you  know  why  you  failed  ?  It  is  because 
you  changed  your  design  every  moment ;  and  because 
you  did  not  persevere  long  enough,  in  order  to  crown 
your  efforts  with  success.  Moreover,  if  even  while  you 
directed  your  examen  and  your  attention  to  one  object 
only,  you  did  not  attain  it,  is  it  not  plain,  that  without 
this  examen  and  this  attention,  you  would  be  much 
farther  from  attaining  the  object  in  question.  For  if  he 
who  makes  good  resolutions  is,  as  we  have  said 
elsewhere,  liable  to  fall,  how  will  he  be,  who  either 
makes  none,  or  at  least  makes  them  too  late?  To 
resolve  against  your  usual  failings  must  be  a  curb  on 
you ;  and  though  after  some  time  you  think  you  are  not 
more  advanced  than  you  were  in  the  beginning,  yet  lose 
not  courage,  nor  leave  off  what  you  have  undertaken, 
but  humble  yourself  in  your  examen,  conceive  a  great 
confusion  for  your  weakness,  and  make  new  resolutions 
to  correct  and  amend  yourself.  God  permits  our 
failings ;  He  always  suffered  a  Jebusite  in  the  land  of 
promise  :  that  is,  He  permits  some  defect  or  vice  to 
remain  in  us,  that  we  may  resist  and  fight  it ;  that 
being  thereby  fully  convinced  that  of  ourselves  we 
can  do  nothing,  and  that  it  is  from  God  we  must  alone 
expect  strength  and  succour,  we  should  always  have 
recourse  to  Him  and  be  always  attached  to  Him.  And 
it  often  happens  that  from  the  difficulty  we  feel  in 
perfectly  overcoming  our  passions,  we  take  greater  care, 
and  become  more  fervent  in  our  spiritual  advancement, 
than  if  God  had  presently  granted  us  the  victory  we 
begged  of  Him. 

But  you  will  ask  me,  how  long  then  must  I  continue 
in  my  examen  upon  the  same  matter  ?  St.  Bernard, 
and  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  ask  almost  the  same  question : 
that  is,  how  long  ought  we  to  fight  any  vice  ?  And  they 
answer,  that  we  must  fight  it  till  we  find  we  have  got  so 
much  ground  and  advantage  over  our  enemy,  that  as 
soon  as  he  dares  show  himself,  we  are  presently  able  to 
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overcome  him,  and  subject  him  to  reason.  So  that  we 
must  not  stay  till  the  passion  is  quite  extinguished,  and 
till  we  feel  no  repugnance  at  all,  for  this  we  must  never 
expect  in  this  life ;  and  Hugo  says,  this  is  rather  what 
is  bestowed  upon  angels  than  men.  It  is  sufficient  that 
the  passion  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  overcome  gives 
us  not  much  trouble,  and  that  it  is  of  so  little  hindrance 
to  us,  that  as  soon  as  it  rises  we  are  able  easily  and 
certainly  to  overcome  it ;  and  then  we  may  attack  other 
enemies,  and  take  another  subject  for  our  examen. 
Seneca  himself  teaches  us  how  we  are  to  behave  our 
selves  in  this  matter.  "  We  fight  against  vices,  not  that 
we  may  entirely  overcome  them,  but  that  we  may  not 
be  overcome  by  them  "  (Seneca  Lib.  Ill,  de  Ira.).  It  is 
not  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  wait  till  the  vice 
is  so  dead  in  us,  that  we  feel  nothing  at  all  of  it,  it  is 
sufficient  that  we  have  so  weakened  and  so  disarmed  it, 
that  it  is  no  hindrance  to  us  in  the  performance  of  what 
conduces  to  our  salvation  (Rodriguez,  Vol.  I,  Seventh 
Treatise,  Chap.  VI). 


CHAPTER   XI 
The  Predominant  Passion  (Continued) 

St.  Ignatius  in  his  Spiritual  Exercises  says  that  the 
devil  deals  with  us  as  a  general  of  an  army  deals  with  a 
town  he  designs  to  take.  The  general  first  endeavours 
to  know  the  weakest  part  thereof,  to  raise  his  batteries 
against  it,  and  to  bring  all  his  troops  to  bear  on  it; 
because  he  knows  that  as  soon  as  he  has  gained  that 
post,  he  will  presently  become  master  of  the  town. 
The  devil,  in  like  manner,  takes  all  care  imaginable  to 
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know  the  most  feeble  part  of  our  souls,  to  make  his 
attack  afterwards  in  that  part,  that  thereby  he  may  more 
easily  reduce  us  to  his  subjection.  Let  us  make  use  of 
this  admonition  to  keep  ourselves  upon  our  guard,  and 
to  take  precaution  against  our  enemies.  Let  us  atten 
tively  seek  and  find  out  which  is  the  weakest  part  of  our 
soul  and  the  most  naked  of  virtue  ;  let  us  see  where  our 
natural  inclination  renders  an  attack  more  easy,  and 
what  is  most  of  all  decayed  and  ruined  by  ill  habits  ; 
and  let  us  labour  everywhere  to  repair  and  fortify  the 
weakest  places  by  strong  ramparts.  See  here  what  the 
masters  of  the  spiritual  life  would  chiefly  have  us  to  do, 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  tame  our  irregular  inclina 
tions  and  root  out  our  bad  habits  ;  and  since  this  is  what 
is  most  necessary,  it  is  also  to  this  that  we  ought  to  pay 
particular  attention  when  we  examine  our  conscience. 

Cassian  gives  two  reasons  for  the  necessity  we  have 
of  waging  continual  war  on  our  bad  habits.  The  first, 
because  it  is  from  them  our  chief  and  greatest  dangers 
arise,  they  being  the  occasion  of  our  greatest  and  most 
grievous  falls,  and,  therefore,  it  is  very  just  to  take  care 
of  them  before  all  other  things.  The  second,  because 
having  once  overcome  the  most  formidable  enemies, 
and  those  that  make  fierce  war  against  us,  the  rest 
becoming  more  weak  by  the  defeat  of  these,  will  after 
wards  be  more  easily  overcome  by  us,  since  our  soul 
becomes  more  strong,  and  more  courageous  by  this  first 
victory.  On  this  subject  he  relates  what  was  heretofore 
practised  at  Rome  in  the  combats  with  wild  beasts, 
where  those  who  desired  to  signalize  themselves  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  and  to  give  the  emperor  a  greater 
pleasure  and  amusement,  presently  set  upon  that  beast 
that  seemed  most  fierce,  because  having  killed  that, 
they  easily  despatched  all  the  rest.  He  says  we  must 
act  in  the  same  manner.  We  see  by  experience  that, 
ordinarily  speaking,  each  one  has  a  particular  vice  or 
predominant  passion  which  masters  him,  and  causes 
him  to  commit  those  things  which  otherwise  he  would 
not.  Behold  here  the  very  thing  we  must  first  of  all  set 
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upon  and  fight  against.  In  the  war  which  the  King  of 
Assyria  waged  against  the  King  of  Israel,  he  commanded 
all  his  captains  "  not  to  fight  against  anyone,  little  or 
great,  but  only  against  the  King  of  Israel"  (2  Paral. 
XVIII,  30) ;  promising  himself  that  the  death  of  the 
king  would  give  him  an  easy  victory  over  the  whole 
army ;  as  happened  in  effect.  For  King  Achab  being 
killed  by  an  arrow,  which  was  shot  at  random,  all  the 
Israelites  retreated,  and  the  war  was  presently  ended. 
Let  us  follow  this  example,  let  us  overcome  that  vice 
which  in  us  is  king  of  the  rest,  and  we  shall  easily  tame 
and  vanquish  all  the  others.  Let  us  cut  off  the  head  of 
Goliath,  and  all  the  other  Philistines  will  soon  be 
defeated  and  entirely  routed. 

The  reason,  in  some  degree,  why  many  persons  derive 
but  little  advantage  from  what  they  do,  is  because  they 
apply  not  to  what  they  ought.  If  you  cut  away  the  root 
the  tree  withers,  grows  dry,  and  dies  presently ;  but  if 
you  only  lop  the  branches,  it  will  soon  shoot  out  new 
ones,  and  will  become  larger  than  ever  (Rodriguez : 
Christian  Perfection.  Vol.  I,  Seventh  Treatise,  Chap.  II). 

It  is  impossible  to  overcome  all  at  once  the  passions 
which  domineer  over  us ;  to  uproot  by  one  effort  all  the 
vices  implanted  in  our  souls ;  and  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  bring  about  a  complete  amendment  of  our 
conduct.  Hence  Cassian,  with  all  the  other  masters  of 
the  spiritual  life,  teaches  that  in  correcting  our  evil  habits, 
we  must  proceed  methodically.  We  must  specially  keep 
in  view  our  predominant  passion  or  vice,  and  be 
determined  to  fight  against  it  with  all  the  might  of  our 
soul. 

Against  this  vice  or  passion,  as  against  our  chief  enemy, 
we  must  use  all  our  weapons  ;  that  is,  all  our  meditations, 
our  good  resolutions,  our  prayers,  our  fasts,  our  tears  : 
all  our  efforts,  in  short,  in  order  to  conquer  it,  to  beat  it 
down,  and  take  it  by  storm  (Collat.  V,  Cap.  24). 

As  soon  as  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  overcoming 
some  one  passion,  or  in  correcting  some  particular  fault, 
we  should  take  another,  and  then  another,  in  hand; 
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thus,  little  by  little,  this  spiritual  industry  will  help  us  to 
ascend  to  the  height  of  perfection.  The  top  of  a  high 
tower  is  not  reached  by  means  of  wings  but  by  means 
of  steps.  When  anyone  wishes  to  ascend  to  the  top,  he 
takes  the  first  step  of  the  staircase,  beginning  to  leave 
the  ground  below  him  and  to  approach  the  summit. 
He  then  takes  the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth  step, 
and  so  on,  and  the  more  he  increases  his  distance  from 
the  level  ground,  the  more  he  nears  the  lofty  summit ; 
and  the  higher  he  mounts — the  further  continually  he 
leaves  behind  him  the  base  of  the  tower — the  more 
does  he  approach  the  top  of  the  building.  Thus  too, 
may  we,  by  means  of  the  Examination  of  Conscience, 
rid  ourselves  this  month  of  one  sin,  in  the  next  subdue 
some  passion,  and  after  six  months'  striving,  uproot 
altogether  some  vicious  habit ;  proceeding  further  and 
further  from  the  low  and  grovelling  state  of  the  imper 
fect  and  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  summit 
of  perfection.  This  comparison  is  borrowed  from  St. 
John  Chrysostom,  who  perceives  a  figure  of  this  gradual 
advance  in  perfection  by  means  of  the  correction  of 
some  fault  and  the  acquirement  of  some  virtue  in  the 
well  known  ladder  of  Jacob's  dream,  which  reached 
from  earth  to  heaven ;  for  we,  too,  by  the  steps  of  pro 
gressive  improvement,  mount  up  towards  Paradise 
(Homil.,  82  in  Joan).  And,  what  is  truly  admirable, 
even  the  pagan  philosophers — whether  for  our  instruc 
tion  or  confusion  I  hardly  know — have  adopted  practices 
similar  to  those  which  I  am  now  explaining,  with  a  view 
to  their  own  amendment.  Listen  to  what  Plutarch 
relates  of  himself:  "  Being  a  lover  of  meekness  no  less 
than  of  wisdom,  I  determined  within  myself  to  spend 
some  days  without  yielding  to  anger ;  just  as  I  might 
have  bound  myself  to  abstain  from  drunkenness  and 
wine,  as  is  the  custom  in  certain  feasts,  where  the  use 
of  this  drink  is  forbidden.  I  next  continued  to  exert 
special  efforts  for  one  or  two  months,  and  made  short 
trials  of  my  strength.  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  I  came 
to  bear  with  greater  troubles  and  annoyances,  being  able 
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to  maintain  my  mastery  over  myself,  so  as  to  remain 
calm,  gentle,  and  devoid  of  all  anger.  By  these  means 
I  kept  myself  unstained  by  evil  words,  debasing  actions, 
and  the  shameless  lusts  which,  for  a  passing  gratification, 
leave  the  soul  pierced  through  and  through  with  deep 
remorse  and  poignant  regret "  (De  Cohibenda  Ira). 

Now,  these  contrivances,  if  we  reflect  upon  them  a 
little,  are  precisely  what  is  implied  in  the  Examination 
of  Conscience  which  we  are  now  discussing,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  curb  our  passions,  uproot  our  vices,  and 
implant  within  the  soul  Christian  Perfection.  And  if 
a  philosopher,  by  the  sole  light  of  his  natural  reason, 
was  able  to  discover  the  efficacy  of  this  means  in  order 
to  the  amendment  of  his  life,  and  practised  it  with  such 
constancy,  how  much  more  willingly  should  it  not  be 
embraced  by  a  Christian,  who  has  the  light  of  faith,  and 
the  example  of  so  many  saints  and  spiritual  persons  that 
walked  by  this  road,  and  by  it  attained  perfection. 

At  night,  when  we  are  making  the  general  examination 
of  the  whole  day,  we  should  take  special  notice  of  how 
we  are  getting  on  with  regard  to  the  uprooting  of  the 
predominant  passion  ;  making  special  acts  of  contrition 
for  our  failings  under  this  head,  and  renewing  our  good 
purposes  with  greater  earnestness.  If  we  find  that  there 
has  been  an  improvement,  we  must  give  thanks  to  God, 
and  take  heart  to  strive  more  earnestly  after  our  full 
and  complete  amendment.  Should  we,  however,  dis 
cover  that  no  amendment  has  been  made,  and  that  we 
have  perhaps  even  gone  back  we  must  determine  to 
employ  additional  means,  such  as,  for  instance,  to  be 
more  watchful  over  ourselves,  to  have  more  frequent 
recourse  to  God  in  prayer,  to  make  use  of  some  bodily 
penance,  so  that  we  may  move  the  heart  of  God  to 
grant  such  more  powerful  and  efficacious  assistance  as 
may  help  us  to  overcome  our  weakness  (Scaramelli, 
Vol  I,  Section  i,  Article  ix,  Chapter  IV). 
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CHAPTER   XII 

The  Examination  of  Conscience  helps  us  to  get 
rid  of  our  vices  and  to  advance  in  all  virtues 

St.  Basil,  after  he  had  given  several  spiritual  advices 
to  his  religious,  concludes  all  by  earnestly  recommend 
ing  to  them  the  making  their  examen  of  conscience 
every  night  before  they  went  to  bed.  This  great  saint 
judged  this  practice  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  the 
observance  of  all  other  things,  which  he  had  recom 
mended  them.  I  intend,  therefore,  to  finish  this 
treatise  in  the  same  manner,  by  recommending  to  all 
persons  to  apply  themselves  seriously  to  this  examen  of 
conscience,  since,  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  is  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  put  in  practice  all  other  spiritual  advices, 
and  to  repair  all  our  defects.  If  you  relax  and  grow 
tepid  in  your  prayer ;  if  you  are  become  negligent  in 
what  regards  obedience  ;  if  you  give  yourself  too  great 
a  freedom  of  speech  ;  if  you  begin  to  take  too  many 
liberties  ;  this  examen  of  conscience  will  easily  check 
the  progress  of  these  evils,  and  will  apply  a  speedy 
remedy  unto  them.  Whoever  takes  care  daily  to  make 
this  examen  of  conscience  well,  may  be  assured  that  he 
carries  with  him  a  director,  a  master  of  novices,  and  a 
superior  that  continually  requires  of  him  an  account  of 
what  state  and  condition  his  soul  is  in — who  instructs 
him  in  what  he  is  to  do,  and  reprehends  him  when  he  is 
faulty  in  anything.  You  will  not  remain  long  in  your 
ill  habits,  says  Father  Avila,  if  you  are  diligent  in 
making  your  examen  after  this  manner,  in  exacting  an 
account  of  your  behaviour,  in  reprehending  yourself  for 
your  faults ;  but  if  you  always  persevere  in  them,  and  at 
the  end  of  many  days,  yea  at  the  end  of  many  years, 
you  find  yourself  very  little  or  not  at  all  mortified,  but 
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your  passions  as  lively,  strong,  and  violent  as  ever  they 
were;  it  is  because  you  have  not  made  use  of  these 
remedies  given  for  this  end. 

For  if  you  had  undertaken  to  correct  any  ill  habit,  or 
to  acquire  any  particular  virtue,  and  for  this  end  had 
endeavoured  in  your  examination  of  conscience,  to 
renew  the  purpose  and  resolution  of  amendment,  and 
compared  the  faults  of  one  day  with  those  of  another, 
and  those  of  each  week  with  those  of  the  week  before, 
and  made  acts  of  confusion  and  sorrow,  when  you  found 
yourself  faulty,  and  lastly  implored  God's  and  the  saints' 
assistance,  to  be  able  to  correct  your  faults,  it  would  be 
impossible  you  should  not,  after  so  long  a  time,  have 
gained  a  perfect  victory  over  yourself  in  what  you  aimed 
at.  But  if  we  make  our  examens  negligently  and  out  of 
custom,  without  having  any  true  sorrow  for  our  faults  or 
making  any  firm  purpose  to  amend  them,  this  is  no  true 
examen,  but  only  a  piece  of  formality  and  a  mere  empty 
ceremony  that  signifies  nothing  at  all.  Hence  it  hap 
pens,  that  after  many  years  we  retain  the  same  defects 
and  the  same  vicious  inclinations  ;  if  we  were  subject  to 
pride  and  vanity,  we  are  so  still ;  if  we  were  impatient 
and  choleric,  we  are  still  the  same ;  if  we  were  easily 
provoked  to  give  sharp  and  mortifying  language,  we  give 
the  same  still ;  and,  in  fine,  we  are  as  irregular  as  ever, 
as  much  addicted  to  our  own  will,  and  as  much  attached 
to  our  own  ease  and  convenience. 

We  may  also  easily  perceive,  by  what  has  been  said, 
how  little  those  persons  are  to  be  excused  who  cast  the 
fault  of  their  irregular  life  upon  their  natural  temper  and 
constitution,  or  inclination ;  for  on  the  contrary,  they 
deserve  a  more  severe  check  than  others,  because  know 
ing  to  what  sins  the  viciousness  of  their  nature  inclines 
them,  and  being  obliged  to  fortify  themselves  against 
this  weakness  they  find  in  their  nature,  the  cause  why 
the  devil  gets  more  free  and  easy  entrance  into  their 
souls ;  yet  neglecting  this,  after  many  years,  they  are  as 
irregular,  and  as  little  masters  of  themselves  as  they  were 
in  the  beginning.  Let  all,  therefore,  who  seriously 
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resolve  to  serve  God  (for  here  we  speak  as  well  to  secular 
as  religious  persons)  reflect  upon  themselves,  and  let 
them  begin  again  seriously  to  apply  themselves  anew, 
and  to  endeavour,  for  the  time  to  come,  to  make  their 
examen  of  conscience  so  well  that  the  fruit  they  will 
reap  from  it  may  be  visible  to  all.  We  are  men,  and 
consequently  have  our  defects,  and  shall  have  them  as 
long  as  we  live  ;  but,  notwithstanding  we  must  endeavour 
to  gain  three  things  by  the  help  of  our  examen.  The 
first  is,  that  if  hitherto  we  have  had  a  great  many  faults, 
we  should  henceforward  have  fewer.  The  second,  if 
hitherto  they  were  great,  they  must  in  future  be  smaller. 
The  third,  that  we  do  not  relapse  daily  into  the  same 
faults  ;  because  that  is  a  mark  of  great  want  of  appli 
cation  and  of  negligence.  Let  us,  therefore,  make  good 
use  of  so  profitable  a  means,  that  God  has  vouchsafed 
to  bestow  upon  us ;  let  us  have  a  firm  confidence,  that 
hereby  He  will  lead  us  to  that  height  of  perfection  to 
which  by  the  assistance  of  His  grace  we  aspire  (Rodriguez, 
Vol  I,  Seventh  Treatise,  Chap.  XI). 


THE   FIFTH   TREATISE 
ON  CONFORMITY  TO  THE  WILL  OF  GOD 


CHAPTER  I 

Conformity   to  the  Will  of  God:      What  an 
excellent  virtue  it  is 

When  we  speak  of  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  we 
understand  by  His  will  the  path  He  has  marked  out  for 
us  to  tread  on,  and  by  a  more  or  less  rigid  adherence  to 
which  we  are  to  obtain  Salvation.  The  Son  of  God, 
according  to  the  holy  fathers,  descended  from  heaven, 
and  clothed  Himself  with  our  flesh  for  two  reasons  :  the 
one  to  redeem  us  by  His  blood ;  the  other,  to  teach  us 
by  His  doctrine,  the  way  to  heaven,  and  to  instruct  us 
by  His  example.  For  as  it  would  have  been  to  little  or 
no  purpose,  says  St.  Bernard,  to  have  known  the  way 
had  we  been  kept  in  prison,  so  it  would  have  been  to  as 
little  purpose  to  take  us  out  of  prison,  had  we  remained 
ignorant  of  the  way.  Wherefore,  since  God  is  invisible, 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to 
follow  and  imitate  Him,  that  He  should  render  Himself 
visible,  and  clothe  Himself  with  our  humanity,  as  shep 
herds  are  wont  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of 
their  sheep,  that  on  seeing  their  own  resemblance,  the 
sheep  may  follow  the  more  willingly.  "  If  He  were  not 
truly  God  He  could  not  have  given  us  a  remedy  ;  and 
if  He  were  not  truly  man,  He  could  not  give  us  an 
example  "  (St.  Leo,  Ser.  I,  Nat.  Dom.). 

He  has  expressed  in  both  these  things,  the  excess  of 
His  love  towards  man.  He  has  given  us  grace  in 
abundance,  and  His  instructions  have  abounded  as  much. 
He  has  instructed  us  not  only  by  the  doctrine  of  His 
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words,  but  far  more  by  the  example  of  His  deeds. 
"Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach  "(Acts  I,  i).  He 
began  first  to  act,  and  continued  to  do  so  throughout 
His  whole  life,  and  afterwards  He  employed  two  or  three 
of  the  last  years  of  His  life  in  teaching. 

But  amongst  many  other  instructions  He  has  given  us 
one  of  the  chief  is,  that  we  should  have  an  entire  con 
formity  to  the  will  of  God.  This  is  a  doctrine  which 
He  taught  us  not  only  in  words,  when  He  bid  us  say  to 
His  Eternal  Father,  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven"  (Matt,  vi,  10);  but  also  by  His  own  example, 
because  He  Himself  tells  us,  "  I  came  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  my  own  will  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Me"  (John  vi,  38),  Wherefore,  in  His  prayer  in  the  garden, 
when  He  was  upon  the  point  of  finishing  the  work  of 
our  Salvation,  though  as  man  He  had  a  great  horror  of 
death,  as  we  learn  from  His  words;  "Father,  if  it  be  pos 
sible,  let  this  chalice  pass  from  me."  Yet  His  will 
always  remained  in  perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  His 
Father,  for  He  immediately  adds  :  "  Nevertheless  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt "  (Matt,  xxvi,  39). 

Our  advancement  in  perfection  consists  in  this 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God;  and  the  greater  this 
conformity  is,  the  greater  also  will  be  our  perfection. 
This  truth  is  clear  and  easy  to  comprehend;  because, 
beyond  all  doubt,  perfection  essentially  consists  in  the 
charity  and  love  of  God ;  and  the  more  we  love  God, 
the  more  perfect  we  shall  consequently  be.  The  four 
Gospels  are  full  of  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  works  of  the  holy  fathers.  But  as 
the  love  of  God  is  the  most  elevated  and  most  perfect 
of  all  virtues,  so  the  most  sublime,  the  most  pure,  and 
the  most  excellent  practice  of  this  love  is  an  absolute 
conformity  to  the  Divine  Will,  which  consists  in  having 
no  other  will  in  all  things  but  the  will  of  God.  "For 
that  friendship  only,  is  firm  and  solid,  when  we  can 
neither  will  nor  not  will  anything,  but  what  our  friend 
wills  or  does  not  will"  (St.  Jerome,  Ep.  ad  Demet.). 
And,  therefore,  the  more  we  shall  conform  and  submit 
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our  wills  to  the  will  of  God,  the  more  perfect,  without 
doubt,  we  shall  find  ourselves.  Moreover,  ii  is  certain 
that  there  is  nothing  better  or  more  perfect  than  the  will 
of  God ;  and,  consequently,  we  shall  become  better  and 
more  perfect  according  to  the  proportion  of  our  greater 
union  with  this  will,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the 
philosopher,  who  said,  "  if  God  be  the  most  perfect  of 
all  things,  it  is  infallibly  true,  that  the  more  anything 
shall  resemble  Him,  the  more  perfect  it  will  be." 

Since,  then,  all  things  come  to  us  from  the  hand  of 
God,  and  since  all  our  perfection  consists  in  conforming 
ourselves  to  what  He  wills ;  we  must  receive  all  things 
as  coming  from  Him,  and  in  them  conform  ourselves 
entirely  to  His  divine  will.  We  must  look  upon  nothing 
as  happening  by  chance,  or  by  the  conduct  or  malice  of 
men,  nor  must  we  imagine  that  this  or  that  thing  has 
happened  to  us  because  such  or  such  a  one  had  a  hand 
in  it ;  nor  that  if  such  and  such  an  accident  had  not 
happened,  things  would  have  fallen  out  after  a  different 
manner.  This  is  not  what  we  are  to  consider  or  trouble 
ourselves  about ;  but  what  way  or  what  manner  soever 
anything  happens  to  us  we  must  always  receive  it  as 
coming  from  the  hand  of  God,  because  it  is  He  in 
reality,  who,  by  these  means  sends  these  things  to  us. 
St.  Dorotheus  relates  that  the  ancient  fathers  so  accus 
tomed  themselves  to  receive  all  things  as  coming  from 
the  hand  of  God,  that  they  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquil 
lity  and  peace  of  mind,  and  always  led  a  heavenly  life 
upon  earth  (Rodriguez :  Christian  Perfection,  Vol  I, 
Eighth  Treatise,  Chapter  I). 

Let  us  always  make  the  will  of  God  ours,  and  con 
form  ourselves  in  all  things  to  Him  by  neither  accept 
ing  nor  refusing  anything  but  what  we  know  He  would 
accept  or  refuse  ;  and  by  this  means  we  shall  always  be 
brought  to  follow  our  own  will,  and  live  in  perfect  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  mind.  It  is  certain,  that  if  we  never 
desire  anything  but  what  God  desires,  we  will  always  attain 
the  object  of  our  desires,  because  God's  holy  will  can  never 
fail  to  be  completely  accomplished.  Seneca,  himself,  was 
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sufficiently  convinced  of  this  truth,  by  the  light  of  natural 
reason:  "  Our  main  point,"  says  he,  "is  to  be  able  to 
support  adversities  and  crosses  with  joy  and  cheerfulness," 
and  to  receive  whatever  occurs  as  though  we  desired  it 
should  happen.  For  we  should  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
desire  it,  if  we  were  persuaded  that  nothing  happens  but 
by  order  of  Divine  Providence.  How  happy  should  we 
be,  could  we  but  make  our  will  the  will  of  God,  and 
never  covet  anything  but  what  He  pleases  ?  And  how 
happy  ought  we  deem  ourselves,  not  only  because  our 
own  will  would  be  accomplished,  but  because  we  would 
see  the  will  of  God,  Whom  we  love,  accomplished  in  us 
and  in  all  things  ?  For  though  we  make  use  of  the  first 
consideration,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  second  upon  which 
we  ought  chiefly  to  dwell,  and  it  is  only  in  the  content 
ment  of  God,  and  in  the  execution  of  His  holy  will,  that 
we  ought  to  ground  and  establish  all  our  joy  and 
satisfaction.  "  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleased  he  hath 
done  in  heaven,  in  earth,  in  the  sea,  and  in  all  the 
deeps  "  (Ps,  cxxxiv,  6).  (Rodriguez  :  Christian  Perfec 
tion,  Vol  I,  Eighth  Treatise,  Chap.  VI). 


CHAPTER   II 
The  Grounds  of  this  Conformity 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  foundation  on  \rhich 
our  will  must  take  its  stand,  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
Divine  Will;  and  of  the  motives  by  which  we  may, 
maintain  within  us  this  holy  conformity.  This  founda 
tion  consists  in  a  steadfast,  firm,  and  lively  conviction, 
that  nothing  happens  in  the  vast  system  of  the  universe, 
that  is  not  in  subordination  to  the  Will  of  God.  This 
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is  the  foundation,  as  it  is  plain,  that  man  cannot  render 
himself  conformable  to  God's  Will,  in  all  possible 
circumstances,  unless  he  be  fully  persuaded  that  nothing 
can  happen  that  is  not  in  some  sense  willed  by  the 
Almighty,  as  the  Maker,  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
world.  And,  indeed,  it  seems  that  this  conviction  is 
rightly  styled  the  foundation  of  so  sublime  a  virtue, 
since,  as  a  house  must  necessarily  totter  when  its 
foundations  give  way;  so,  the  virtue  of  Conformity 
cannot  subsist  if  we  are  not  firmly  convinced  that 
nothing  happens  in  this  world,  that  is  not  in  some  sense 
willed  by  Almighty  God  (Scaramelli,  Vol.  IV,  Article  iv, 
Chapter  II). 

There  is  nothing  done  throughout  the  universe,  but 
by  the  command  and  Will  of  our  Sovereign  Master, 
that  orders  and  governs  it.  There  is  nothing  in  respect 
of  God,  that  happens  by  chance.  He  has  regulated  all 
things,  and  appointed  everything  from  all  eternity.  He 
has  taken  an  account  of  every  hair  of  your  head,  and 
not  one  of  them  shall  fall  to  the  ground  without  His 
order.  His  providence  extends  itself  over  all  other 
creatures.  "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing? 
and  not  one  of  them  shall  fall  on  the  ground  without 
your  Father"  (Matt,  x,  29). 

The  light  of  nature  alone  has  been  sufficient  to  make 
philosophers  themselves  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
truth,  and  force  them  to  declare  that,  though  in  regard 
to  second  causes,  some  things  might  happen  by  chance, 
yet  in  regard  to  the  first  cause,  nothing  happens  but  by 
order  of  Providence. 

Just  as,  they  say,  a  master  may  send  a  servant  about 
some  business,  and  afterwards  send  another  to  the  same 
place  upon  a  different  errand ;  yet  with  the  intention 
that  they  should  meet  one  another  on  the  way.  In 
regard  to  themselves  their  meeting  would  be  purely  by 
chance ;  but  in  regard  to  their  master,  it  would  be  a 
premeditated  design.  It  is  the  very  same  with  things 
which  seem  to  happen  here  below  by  chance.  In 
respect  of  men,  who  see  these  accidents  happen  con- 
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trary  to  their  inclination,  and  without  ever  having  so 
much  as  thought  of  them,  it  is  an  effect  of  chance ;  but 
in  regard  of  God,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence,  and  an 
execution  of  the  eternal  order  of  His  providence,  Who 
would  have  it  thus  for  secret  and  hidden  ends,  which 
are  known  to  none  but  Himself  (Rodriguez,  Vol.  I, 
Eighth  Treatise,  Chapter  I). 

Whatever  happens  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  is  the  effect 
of  either  a  necessary  or  of  a  free  cause.  Necessary 
causes  are  those  that  produce  their  effects  without  choice 
or  deliberation,  and  from  which  the  effects  follow  with 
equal  necessity.  Such  are  the  effects  produced  by  the 
sun  and  moon,  by  the  planets,  the  stars,  the  earth,  the 
plants,  by  the  air,  the  winds,  and  the  sea.  Such,  too, 
are  the  results,  whether  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  which 
nature  produces  either  within  us,  or  around  us.  Novr, 
of  all  these  effects,  God  is  the  true  cause,  for  they  are 
all  willed  by  Him,  and  are  each  of  them  individually 
pre-ordained  by  His  positive  decree,  and  He  concurs 
efficaciously,  as  First  Cause,  from  Whom  all  things 
necessarily  depend.  "  Thou  hast  wrought  all  our  works 
for  us"  (Isaias  xxvi,  12).  From  all  eternity  God  has 
decreed,  such  and  such  concatenations  of  natural  causes, 
whence  result,  at  one  time  the  fertility  of  the  fields,  at 
another  their  barrenness ;  at  one  time  the  mildness  of 
the  air  favourable  to  health  and  life,  now  again 
inclemency  of  the  weather  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  life ; 
at  one  time  storms  and  hurricanes  that  destroy  crops  on 
land  and  strew  the  sea  with  wrecks,  at  another  time 
mild  and  salubrious  weather  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
crops  and  favourable  for  all  kinds  of  commerce. 

From  all  eternity  God  has  decreed  our  birth,  either 
from  illustrious  lineage  or  from  humble  extraction ; 
from  rich  or  from  poor  parents.  He  has  planned  that 
due  admixture  of  the  humours  in  our  bodies  which 
produces  health,  or  that  unequal  combination  that 
results  in  disease ;  and  the  same  holds  good  of  all  else  that 
befalls  us  in  the  course  of  our  life.  Hence  if  we  refuse 
to  submit  to  the  Divine  Will  in  the  several  effects 
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produced  by  natural  causes,  when  they  chance  to  be 
painful  or  disagreeable  to  us,  we  rebel  against  God's 
Will,  and  demand  that  our  blind  and  disorderly  will 
may  prevail  over  His  most  righteous  appointments. 

We  are  aware  that  many  of  these  natural  phenomena 
are  called  evils,  because  they  afflict  us,  but,  in  reality, 
they  are  not  real  evils,  for  there  is  no  moral  turpitude 
in  any  one  of  them,  and  moral  wrong  alone  is  real  evil. 
Further,  they  are  intended  by  God  as  means  to  a  supreme 
good,  which  is  our  eternal  happiness.  Such  are  hail 
storms,  tempests,  seasons  of  scarcity,  earthquakes, 
plagues,  seasons  of  great  mortality,  loss  of  health,  pain, 
fever,  sickness.  Such,  too,  are  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
of  cold,  over-abundant  rains,  lengthened  drought,  the 
loss  of  goods,  the  failure  of  trade ;  destruction,  poverty 
and  misery.  All  these  things  are  classed  as  evils,  but 
they  are  great  goods,  because  they  are  eternally  pre 
ordained  by  God  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  in  order 
that  when  visited  by  such  calamities,  we  may  repent  of 
our  faults  and  attain  possession  of  never-ending  bliss ; 
or  else,  that  by  patient  endurance  of  these  trials,  we 
may  gather  a  great  store  of  merits,  which  will  obtain 
for  us  immortal  crowns  in  Paradise.  This  is  what  the 
Prophet  Amos  assures  us  of,  saying :  "  Shall  there  be 
evil  in  a  city,  which  the  Lord  hath  not  done  ?  "  (Amos 
iti,  6.)  Whatever  God  does,  most  assuredly  He  does 
it  for  no  other  end  than  our  great  advantage.  Where 
fore,  every  Christian  who  has  the  light  of  faith,  should 
under  such  trials,  be  calmly  resigned  to  God's  will,  and 
kiss  the  loving  hand  that  smites  him,  the  rod  that 
scourges  him,  repeating,  in  humble  submission,  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  they 
have  comforted  me  "  (Ps.  xxii,  4). 

We  now  come  to  the  second  point,  viz.,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  effects  produced  by  free  causes, 
which  are,  in  other  words,  the  actions  of  intelligent 
creatures  endowed  with  free-will ;  the  actions,  that  is,  of 
men,  of  Angels,  and  of  demons.  And  since  these  are 
not  unfreq[uently  sources  of  trouble  to  us,  we  will  look 
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into  their  dependence  on  God's  will,  in  order  that  we 
may  behave  with  due  conformity  in  their  regard.  True 
it  is,  that  such  actions  proceed  from  the  will  of  created 
agents,  who  were  free  to  perform  or  not  to  perform  them  ; 
yet  still  they  depend  on  the  will  of  God,  either  positively 
or  negatively,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Schoolmen.  If 
these  acts  of  rational  creatures  are  virtuous  and  holy, 
they  are  positively  intended  by  God,  because  they  are 
either  commanded  or  counselled  by  Him,  and  because 
He  takes  a  special  delight  in  concurring  in  their 
production.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  evil,  they  are 
not  indeed  willed  by  God,  but  only  permitted  by  Him 
inasmuch  as,  for  His  own  most  exalted  ends,  which  are 
inscrutable  to  our  limited  minds,  He  does  not  hinder 
them,  though  quite  able  to  do  so.  He  concurs  therein, 
it  is  true,  yet  reluctantly,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  despite  of 
Himself,  as  He  complains  by  the  mouth  of  Isaias, 
"  Thou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins,  thou  hast 
wearied  me  with  thy  iniquities"  (Isaias.  xliii,  24),  so 
that  also  these  actions  depend  to  a  certain  extent  on 
His  divine  will. 

It  will  further  be  requisite,  for  our  purpose,  to  observe 
that  every  sinful  act  implies  two  distinct  things;  the 
malice  of  the  act  which  God  wills  not,  but  only  per 
mits  ;  and  certain  results  which  flow  from  such  an  act. 
Now  as  these  results  are  not  morally  evil,  God  allows 
them  for  His  own  most  holy  purposes  ;  purposes  which 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  our  spiritual  advantage.  For 
instance,  an  enemy  lessons  your  honour  by  complaints 
and  slanders ;  or  outrages  you  with  opprobrious  words. 
We  must  here  distinguish  between  the  calumny,  the 
verbal  outrage — which,  though  God  permits,  He  does 
not  will,  but  on  the  contrary  abominates  and  punishes — 
and  the  hurt  or  displeasure  you  are  made  to  feel  there 
by ;  this  God  intends,  in  order  to  exercise  your  humility 
patience,  and  charity  towards  those  that  ill-use  you.  A 
thief  secretly  takes  away  from  you  something  of  great 
price ;  an  unfavourable  judge  delivers  a  decision  against 
you  that  is  unjust ;  a  servant  gives  you  constant  annoy 
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ance  by  the  evil  habits  which  he  has  contracted.  In 
these  several  cases,  God  certainly  does  not  will  the 
injustice  or  the  bad  habits  of  your  neighbours  ;  but  He 
does  will  to  afflict  you,  to  try  you  by  the  crosses  which 
come  to  you  from  the  perversity  of  your  fellows ;  and 
He  seeks  herein  the  salvation  and  perfection  of  your 
soul.  For  which  reason,  abstracting  from  the  faults  of 
others,  you  must  in  every  cross  that  falls  to  your  lot,  be 
wholly  resigned  to  the  Divine  Will  (Scaramelli,  Vol.  IV, 
Article  iv,  Chapter  II). 

In  every  external  sin  we  commit,  two  things  may  be 
distinguished.  The  one  is,  the  motion  or  exterior  act ; 
the  other  is  the  irregularity  of  the  will,  whereby  we 
trangress  what  the  Commandments  of  God  prescribe. 
God  is  the  cause  and  author  of  the  first ; — man  alone  is 
the  cause  and  author  of  the  second.  Let  us  put  the 
case,  for  example,  that  a  man  fights  against  another  and 
kills  him  with  a  sword.  To  kill  him  he  must  have  a 
sword  in  his  hand,  he  must  lift  up  and  stretch  out  his 
arm,  and  make  a  thrust,  and  perform  several  other 
natural  motions,  which  may  be  considered  in  themselves, 
and  are  quite  distinct  from  that  irregular  will  which 
caused  him  to  kill  the  man.  God  is  the  cause  of  the 
motions  considered  in  the  first  place ;  and  it  is  he  who 
properly  produces  them,  as  he  produces  all  other  effects 
that  proceed  from  irrational  creatures.  For,  as  they 
cannot  move  themselves  or  act  without  God ;  so  neither 
can  man  without  his  help  be  able  to  move  his  arms,  or 
put  his  hand  to  his  sword.  Moreover,  these  kinds  of 
natural  motions  or  actions  have  nothing  in  them  that  is 
bad ;  because  if  a  man  should  make  use  of  them, 
either  for  his  own  defence,  or  in  a  just  war,  or  as  a 
minister  of  justice  should  kill  another,  it  is  certain  he 
would  not  commit  any  sin  at  all.  But  as  regards  the  sin 
ful  action,  that  is  to  say,  as  regards  the  irregularity  of 
the  will  that  moves  or  determines  him  to  commit  a 
murder,  and  makes  him  commit  an  action  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  his  reason,  though  God  permits  this  by  a 
secret  judgment  of  His  providence,  because  when  He 
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might  He  does  not  hinder  it,  yet  for  all  this  we  may  say 
with  truth,  that  He  is  not  the  cause  of  it.  The  truth  of 
this  is  explained  by  the  following  comparison :  One 
has  received  a  hurt  in  his  foot  which  makes  him  lame. 
What  causes  him  to  walk  is  the  faculty  and  power  he 
has  to  move  himself;  but  what  causes  him  to  halt  is 
the  hurt  in  his  foot.  It  is  the  same  in  every  vicious  or 
sinful  action.  The  cause  of  the  action  is  God;  but 
the  cause  of  the  sin  mixed  with  the  action,  proceeds 
from  the  free  will  of  man  (Rodriguez,  Vol.  I,  Eighth 
Treatise,  Chapter  II). 

The  practice  of  this  most  important  doctrine  may  be 
learnt  from  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity,  holy 
Job,  when  at  the  very  height  of  his  prosperity,  he  all  of 
a  sudden  received,  from  every  side,  the  most  distressing 
tidings.  A  messenger  arrives,  breathless  with  the  news 
that  the  Chaldeans  have  driven  away  all  his  herds ; 
another  comes  to  tell  him  that  the  Sabeans  have 
slaughtered  his  numerous  household  of  slaves.  To  this 
succeeds  a  third,  with  the  far  more  mournful  intelligence 
that  a  mighty  wind  smiting  the  four  corners  of  his  house, 
had  buried  his  sons  beneath  the  ruins.  What  did  Job 
do  meanwhile?  What  did  he  say  on  receiving  the 
tidings  of  so  many  and  such  dreadful  calamities  ?  He 
merely  replied  :  "  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away"  (Job  I,  21).  "How  now,  holy  prophet! 
God,  you  say,  God  hath  taken  away  :  surely  you  mistake. 
It  is  not  God,  but  the  treacherous  Chaldean  robbers, 
that  have  driven  away  your  herds  :  not  God,  but  the 
barbarous  and  bloodthirsty  Sabeans  that  have  put  your 
slaves  to  the  sword.  God  did  not  lay  your  house  low, 
and  kill  your  dear  children  ;  it  was  the  doing  of  the  devil 
who  was  sworn  to  destroy  you."  "For  God's  sake, 
speak  not  thus,"  might  we  fancy  this  most  patient  man 
exclaim.  "  I  know  well  how  to  trace  troubles  to  their 
right  source.  God  it  is  Who  overwhelms  me  with  so 
many  grievous  calamities.  True,  God  did  not  desire  the 
robbery  by  these  Chaldeans,  the  cruelty  of  the  Sabeans, 
the  malice  of  the  devils  who  are  my  persecutors;  but  He 
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does  will  that  I  be  tried,  be  afflicted,  and  suffer  severely. 
He  allows  these  sins  in  my  enemies  as  means  of  making 
me  suffer.  He  employs  the  malice  of  my  persecutors  as  a 
rod  wherewith  to  scourge  me."  Such  is  the  develop 
ment  given  to  this  passage  by  St.  Augustine.  "  It  is  not 
Satan,  nor  the  Sabeans,  nor  yet  the  Chaldeans,  that  have 
despoiled  Job  of  his  wealth  ;  it  is  God  :  His  will  be  done, 
may  He  be  blessed  for  evermore  !  "  (In  Ps.  xxxiv). 

We  may  now  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  folly  of 
certain  Christians,  who,  when  injured  by  men,  do  not 
remember  that  the  trial  which  causes  them  inward  grief, 
comes  from  the  hand  of  God.  My  present  distress,  says 
one,  does  not  come  from  God,  but  from  the  malice  of 
an  enemy,  whose  tongue  robs  me  of  my  good  name,  and 
whose  conduct  is  ever  thwarting  my  interests.  My 
suffering,  says  another,  is  not  from  God,  but  from  a  per 
verse  neighbour  who  provokes  me  by  his  ill-natured 
remarks, — from  a  wayward  and  unruly  son  whose  ill 
behaviour  grieves  me, — from  a  peevish  wife  who  cannot 
let  me  be  at  peace.  My  trials,  will  she  say  in  her  turn, 
are  not  God's  work,  but  arise  from  my  husband's 
unreasonable  conduct,  his  bad  habits,  his  extravagance. 
Such  persons,  according  to  St.  Dorotheus,  are  like  dogs 
which,  when  struck  by  a  stone  rush  in  a  fury  to  bite  the 
guiltless  stone  that  has  smitten  them,  instead  of  turning 
to  discover  the  hand  which  has  dealt  them  the  painful 
blow.  For  these  people  fret,  rage,  and  grow  furious 
with  their  neighbour  who  smites  them  either  with  the 
tongue,  or  by  some  wrong  action ;  they  should  rather 
lift  up  their  eyes  to  discover  the  beneficent  hand  of  God 
aiming  these  strokes  at  them  :  for  God  allows  all  this 
trouble  to  befall  them,  in  expiation  of  their  sins,  and  for 
the  increase  of  their  merit  (Doct.  7). 

Far  different  was  the  behaviour  of  holy  David  when 
reviled  by  Semei,  a  man  of  low  birth,  in  those  most 
outrageous  terms :  "  Go  forth.  Come  out,  come  out, 
thou  man  of  blood,  and  thou  man  of  Belial"  (II 
Kings  xvi,  7) ;  and  who,  moreover,  pelted  the  king  with 
a  shower  of  stones.  David  cared  not  to  notice  either 
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the  hand  or  the  unbridled  tongue  of  him  that  outraged 
him  ;  but  lifting  up  his  soul  to  God,  he  acknowledged 
that  the  blows  which  smote  him  came  from  the  hand  of 
the  Lord;  and  that  it  was  his  Lord  who  sent  him  the 
abuse.  Wherefore  he  exclaimed  :  "  Shall  I  be  so  bold  as 
to  withstand  His  most  righteous  and  holy  will  ?  " 

Thus  should  we,  too,  behave,  if  the  light  of  faith  really 
be  kindled  within  us,  when  tried  by  the  divers  evils  we 
have  to  undergo  from  the  perverse  will  of  others.  We 
may  conclude  then  that  whatever  evils  can  happen  to  us 
in  this  life,  whether  they  arise  from  necessary  causes, 
such  as  disease,  pain,  the  loss  of  life  or  health,  scarcity, 
sterility,  pestilence,  earthquakes,  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  poverty  or  misery ;  or  whether  they  are  the 
result  of  the  action  of  free  causes,  as  injuries,  wrongs, 
affronts,  injustice,  slander,  opposition,  annoyance,  or  any 
other  effect  of  the  malice  of  our  fellows  ;  they  each  and 
all  most  assuredly  depend  on  God's  appointment,  Who, 
from  eternity,  has  so  disposed  them  for  our  greater, 
advantage.  Wherefore  it  behoves  us  to  submit  to  all 
that  grieves  and  troubles  us  in  a  disposition  of  humble 
subordination  to  this  most  holy  will  (Scaramelli,  Vol 
IV,  Article  iv,  Chapter  II). 


CHAPTER  III 

Motives  of    Conformity  to  the    Divine    Will. 
God  has  infinite  claims  upon  our  submission 

It  being  then  established  that  nothing  happens  in 
this  world  except  according  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High, 
we  now  proceed  to  show  how  great  is  God's  right  to  our 
submission,  and  how  complete  is  the  corresponding 
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obligation  on  our  part  to  conform  in  all  things  to  His 
most  righteous  arrangements.  A  man  can  become 
master  of  a  thing  and  claim  the  right  to  make  every 
possible  use  of  it,  either,  because  he  has  made  it  or 
because  he  has  acquired  it  by  purchase.  In  this  manner, 
he  that  builds  a  house,  fashions  a  statue,  or  paints  a 
picture,  is  the  master  of  his  own  work :  and  so,  too,  the 
person  who  buys  them  is  the  master  of  his  purchase. 
Now  it  is  precisely  in  these  two  titles  that  God's  claim 
to  an  absolute  dominion  over  ourselves  and  our  acts, 
especially  over  those  of  our  will — the  principal  and  most 
noDie — is  based.  His  Almighty  hands  have  made  us, 
and  He  has  bought  us  at  the  price  of  His  own  Blood. 

The  sculptor  is  owner  of  the  statue,  because  it  has 
been  carved  with  his  own  chisel ;  so,  too,  the  potter  is 
master  of  the  vessel  his  hands  have  shaped,  and  the 
painter  is  master  of  the  picture  which  he  has  painted  on 
the  bare  canvas.  Nor  are  they  masters  only  of  their 
handiwork,  but  they  can  put  it  to  any  use  they  please, 
since  it  is  their  right  to  dispose  of  it,  to  retain  it,  or 
to  destroy  it  at  their  pleasure.  But  what  comparison  is 
there  between  their  dominion  and  the  sovereign  and 
absolute  dominion  of  God  over  us,  our  will,  and  its 
every  act,  in  His  relation  as  our  Maker  ?  For  after  all, 
the  sculptor  did  not  make  his  statue  out  of  nothing,  but 
out  of  a  block  of  marble  which  was  not  the  work  of  his 
hands.  The  painter  obtained  his  colours  elsewhere,  and 
blended  them  together  on  a  canvas  already  prepared. 
The  potter  did  not  fashion  his  vessel  out  of  nothing,  but 
out  of  clay  which  was  dug  out  of  the  ground.  But  God, 
in  giving  us  our  being,  did  not  draw  us  out  of  cold  stone, 
nor  out  of  lifeless  canvas,  nor  out  of  soft  clay,  but  out  of 
nothing,  without  employing  any  material  which  could 
share  with  Him  in  the  production  of  our  noble  substance. 
The  artists  mentioned  above,  made  use  of  a  most  limited 
power,  in  order  to  give  shape  to  their  several  productions. 
But  God  set  in  motion  a  boundless  power,  in  order  to 
give  us  our  being ;  for  it  needed  nothing  less  than  to 
draw  us  out  of  the  bottomless  depths  of  our  own 
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nothingness.  How  great,  then,  is  the  dominion  due  to 
God  from  our  will,  requiring  it  in  all  things  to  bow  to 
His  will  j  and  what  a  wrong  do  we  inflict  upon  Him 
whenever  we  withhold  from  Him  so  just  a  subordination  ! 

If  it  be  a  wrong  to  the  owner  of  an  orchard  when  the 
fruit  of  trees  not  made,  but  only  planted  by  him,  are 
stolen,  what  injury  is  not  done  to  God  when  we  refuse 
to  submit  to  Him  that  very  will  which  He  has  created 
for  Himself  alone  !  God,  as  our  Maker,  requires  this 
submission  from  us,  and  we  are  bound  to  give  it  to 
Him.  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  God  .  .  .  keep  all  my 
precepts,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  them.  I  am 
the  Lord"  (Levit.  xix,  37). 

But  further,  God's  sovereign  lordship  over  us  is  not 
derived  merely  from  His  being  our  Maker,  but  also 
from  His  having  redeemed  us ;  wherefore  to  Him,  not 
only  as  our  Maker,  but  also  as  our  Redeemer,  is  due 
our  full  submission  and  entire  conformity  to  whatever 
He  wills. 

We  ought  to  keep  our  eyes  continually  fixed  on  the 
copious  streams  of  Blood  poured  forth  by  the  Son  of 
God  in  order  to  ransom  our  souls  from  the  slavery  of 
sin.  We  should  ponder  over  the  racking  torments 
which  formed  the  price  of  our  Redemption.  By  doing 
so  we  shall  realize  the  unbounded  sovereignty  to  which 
by  this  title  alone,  God  claims  that  we  should  conform 
ourselves  in  all  things  to  His  most  righteous  appoint 
ments. 

Besides  the  absolute  right  God  has  that  in  all  things 
His  holy  will  should  be  done,  on  account  of  His 
sovereign  dominion  and  lordship  over  us,  by  the  two 
fold  title  of  creation  and  redemption,  there  are  other 
most  urgent  motives  which  oblige  us  to  do  His  bidding. 
Because,  in  addition  to  other  claims  which  He  has  to 
our  obedience,  He  is  our  Father,  as  we  daily  profess 
when  we  say,  "  Our  Father,  Who  art  in  Heaven."  And 
we  do  right  to  address  Him  by  the  tender  name  of 
Father ;  for,  besides  having  given  us  our  natural  being, 
He  has  by  means  of  sanctifying  grace,  made  us  partakers 
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of  His  own  life  and  nature,  to  use  the  expression  of  St. 
Peter,  "  By  these  you  may  be  made  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature"  (II  Pet.  i,  4). 

And  as  a  most  loving  Father,  He  keeps  in  store  for 
us  the  inheritance  of  an  everlasting  kingdom,  in  which 
we  shall  enjoy  endless  happiness.  But  who  does  not 
know  that  a  Father  has  an  unquestioned  right  to  the 
subjection  and  obedience  of  his  children,  and  to  expect 
them  to  execute  his  will  ?  God  is,  moreover,  our  friend, 
by  virtue  of  this  same  grace,  which,  as  we  have  already 
explained,  is  a  real  friendship  between  man  and  his 
Maker.  It  is  denied  by  none,  that  friendship  requires 
union  of  will  between  friends,  according  to  the  trite 
adage,  "  A  friend  is  another  self."  God,  on  His  part, 
perfectly  fulfils  the  laws  of  friendship,  since,  in  all 
things  lawful  and  suitable,  He  does  the  will  of  them 
that  fear  and  love  Him.  "  He  will  do  the  will  of  them 
that  fear  Him,  and  He  will  hear  their  prayer,  and  save 
them"  (Ps.  cxliv,  19).  His  eyes  are  always  open  to 
see  the  wants  of  just  souls  who  hold  fast  to  their  friend 
ship  with  Him  ;  and  He  always  lends  a  willing  ear  to 
their  petitions,  and  to  gratify  them  by  carrying  out 
their  wishes,  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  just, 
and  His  ears  unto  their  prayers"  (I  Pet.  iii,  12). 
However,  in  order  that  this  holy  friendship  may  be  com 
plete  on  both  sides,  we  must  conform  ourselves  in 
everything  to  His  will.  And  all  the  more,  both  because 
God  has  an  infinite  right  that  His  will  should  be  done  in 
all  things,  and  because  we  lie  under  an  absolute  obligation 
to  seek  His  good  pleasure,  which  is  the  main  root  of  all 
justice,  uprightness,  and  holiness,  If,  then,  He  disdains 
not  to  do  our  will,  surely,  in  our  turn,  we  should  make 
a  point  of  submitting  to  His. 

But  the  most  powerful  motive  for  this  holy  conform 
ity,  and  one  we  should  keep  ever  fixed  before  our  mind, 
is,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  God  is  the  Sovereign  Good, 
Who  deserves  that  all  creatures  should  conform  to  His 
will.  Goodness  claims  love.  What  the  magnet  is  to 
iron,  that  goodness  is  to  our  will,  drawing  it  by  a  sweet 
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attraction;  and  the  greater  the  goodness  which  is 
reflected  in  the  beloved  object,  the  greater,  too,  its  power 
to  attract  the  will,  and  to  kindle  in  it  a  requital  of  love. 
Now,  as  God  is  Infinite  Goodness,  He  possesses  an 
Infinite  attraction  for  our  love,  and  deserves  to  be  loved 
beyond  all  measure,  more  than  anything  else,  whether 
within  or  without  us ;  more  than  our  body  and  soul ; 
more  than  any  will  or  inclination  of  ours  :  and  conse 
quently  He  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  and  every  natural 
propensity  of  our  will.  For  to  love  is  nothing  else  but 
to  wish  the  well-being  of  the  person  beloved,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  measure  of  his  deserts.  Since,  then,  God 
infinitely  deserves  that  every  desire  of  ours  should  be 
submitted  to  His  will,  our  will  must  invariably  be 
sacrificed  to  His  if  we  love  Him  as  we  ought  (Scaramelli, 
Vol.  IV,  Article  iv,  Chapter  III). 


CHAPTER    IV 

Motives  of  self-interest  moving  us  to  Conformity 
with  the  Will  of  God 

But  were  the  love  of  God  so  faint  within  us  as  not  to 
have  the  power  to  subject  our  will  to  the  Divine  will,  the 
love  of  ourselves,  at  least,  should  avail  to  bring  us  to 
this  state  of  submission,  to  which  we  are  in  duty  bound. 
For  neither  is  there,  nor  can  there  be,  anything  more 
advantageous  to  ourselves  than  to  do  in  everything  the 
will  of  God.  We  must  be  firmly  convinced  that  what 
ever  God  wills  or  allows  to  happen  to  us,  He  wills  and 
permits  with  a  view  to  our  good  ;  and  that  if  any  evil 
result  happens,  it  arises  from  the  bad  use  we  make  of  it, 
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especially  in   refusing  to   conform   to   a   most   loving 
Providence. 

This  is  an  undeniable  truth,  because  it  is  founded 
wholly  on  revelation.  We  learn  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
that  God  compasses  us  about  on  every  side  with  the 
shield  of  His  favour,  so  as  to  ward  off  from  us  real  evils, 
and  to  leave  us  open  only  to  such  as,  are  in  truth,  for 
our  advantage,  "O  Lord,  Thou  hast  crowned  us,  as 
with  a  shield  of  Thy  good  will "  (Ps.  v,  13).  We  read 
that  God,  beholding  our  misery,  takes  thought  for  our 
welfare  ;  that  "  He  keeps  us  as  the  apple  of  His  eye  ;  " 
that  "to  touch  us  is  to  touch  the  apple  of  His  eye" 
(Zach.  ii,  8).  We  meet  with  still  more  tender  expres 
sions,  wherein  God  disdains  not  to  compare  Himself  to 
a  hen  gathering  her  young  brood  under  her  wings, 
declaring  to  us  that  even  so  does  He  gather  us  under 
the  fostering  wings  of  His  protection.  "Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest 
them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  together  thy  children,  as  the  hen  doth  gather 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  thou  wouldst  not  ? 
(Matt,  xxiii,  37).  At  one  time  He  compares  Himself 
to  an  eagle  spreading  its  wings  over  its  young,  and 
hovering  over  them,  to  teach  us  that,  in  like  manner, 
He  too  is  ever  at  our  side,  sheltering  us  beneath  the 
wings  of  His  loving  Providence  (Deut.  xxxii,  n).  At 
another  time  He  likens  His  love  to  the  love  of  a  mother 
who  cannot  forget  her  child,  assuring  us  that,  even  if 
she  should  forget  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  yet  will  He 
never  be  unmindful  of  us,  but  will  ever  bear  us  jealously 
in  His  hands,  as  the  object  dearest  to  His  heart.  "  Can 
a  women  forget  her  infant,  so  as  not  to  have  pity  on  the 
son  of  her  womb  ?  and  if  she  should  forget,  yet  will  not 
I  forget  thee"  (Isaias  xlix,  15).  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  make  His  own  of  that  other  expression,  so  full  of 
sweetness,  that  He  will,  like  a  tender  mother,  clasp  us 
to  His  bosom,  whence  we  shall  drink  of  the  milk  of  His 
mercy  (Isaias  Ixvi,  12,  13).  All  these  expressions  of 
tenderness  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  loving  care  enter- 
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tained  for  us  by  God,  Who  cannot  wish  anything  to  be 
to  us  a  real  evil. 

We  have  said  a  real  evil — for,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  many  a  thing  is  reckoned  an  evil  because  it 
grieves  us,  which  in  truth  is  a  real  benefit,  inasmuch  as 
God  turns  it  to  our  advantage.  We  have  now  to  see  to 
what  useful  purpose  God  puts  those  trials  which  we  call 
evils,  although,  viewed  by  the  light  of  faith,  they  prove 
to  be  substantial  benefits. 

In  the  first  place,  the  trials  which  afflict  us  in  this  life 
are  oftentimes  designed  by  God  to  be  the  means  whereby 
we  attain  to  great  temporal  prosperity;  they  cannot, 
therefore,  properly  speaking,  be  considered  as  evils,  since, 
even  in  the  natural  order,  they  are  productive  of  great 
good.  Joseph  was  sold  as  a  wretched  slave  by  his 
brethren  to  the  Ishmaelites  :  loaded  with  chains,  and  a 
close  prisoner  in  a  dark  dungeon,  where  he  bewailed  his 
hard  fate.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  ignominy 
of  chains  and  the  disgrace  of  slavery  were  destined  to  be 
the  means  of  conducting  Joseph  to  the  throne,  and  of 
procuring  for  him  the  viceroyalty  of  Egypt  ?  Yet  so  it 
was ;  for,  whilst  no  one  thought  of  it,  God,  in  His 
Providence,  was  secretly  preparing  to  turn  the  shame  of 
a  prison  into  the  glory  of  a  throne. 

Saul  lost  his  beasts  of  burden,  and  taking  the  loss 
for  a  great  misfortune,  full  of  anxiety  he  scoured  the 
plains,  climbed  the  hills,  traversed  the  woods  and  forests, 
in  quest  of  his  beasts.  Who  would  have  divined  that  on 
that  very  day  Saul  was  to  find  the  royal  crown  and 
throne  of  Israel,  in  lieu  of  a  few  worthless  animals  ? 
Yet  so  it  was;  and  God,  Who  foresaw  it,  was  making 
ready  to  compensate  the  loss  with  the  gain  of  a  kingdom. 
On  the  contrary,  it  never  could  have  occurred  to  any 
miad  that  the  honours  which  Aman  had  received  from 
King  Assuerus,  aud  his  advancement  to  the  position  of 
favourite  courtier  of  his  sovereign,  were  ordained  to 
conduct  him  to  a  shameful  death  on  the  gibbet.  It  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  Aman  was  brought  to  this  pass 
by  his  rise  to  power.  God  knew  it,  and  decreed  that 
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the  opprobrium  of  the  scaffold  should  be  the  end  of 
Aman's  ambitious  and  prosperous  career.  Therefore  we 
must  infer  that  what  we  take  to  be  evil  is  often  the  means 
of  temporal  advantage,  and  that,  consequently,  all 
sensible  men  will  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  God, 
Who,  in  His  loving  Providence,  seeks  nothing  but  our 
good. 

In  the  second  place,  it  often  pleases  God  to  visit  us 
in  this  life  wijh  many  grievous  afflictions,  that  we  may 
be  spared  the  more  lasting  and  incomparably  more 
severe  chastisements  of  the  next  life  :  thus  we  purchase 
by  suffering  in  this  world  immunity  from  pain  in  the  life 
to  come.  Is  not  this  a  substantial  advantage  cheaply 
bought  at  the  cost  of  a  trifling  evil  ?  Holy  Job  was  well 
convinced  of  this  truth,  and  this  is  why  he  begged  of 
God  not  to  spare  him,  but  to  crush  him  with  the  weight 
of  affliction,  appreciating,  as  he  did,  the  greatness  of  the 
benefit  which  God  bestowed  upon  him  in  commuting 
the  dreadful  torments  of  the  next  life  into  the  slight 
sufferings  of  this  present  one  (Job  vi,  8). 

Thirdly,  God  not  unfrequently  sends  us  trials  with  a 
view  to  our  amendment,  and  to  withdraw  from  our  patfe 
the  obstacles  which  our  faults  place  in  the  way  of  our 
salvation.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  heroic  Judith 
addressed  her  nation,  when  it  was  circled  round  about 
by  the  enemy  and  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  power 
of  the  tyrant  Holofernes  :  "  As  for  us,  therefore,  let  us 
not  revenge  ourselves  for  these  things  which  we  suffer. 
But  esteeming  these  very  punishments  to  be  less  than 
our  sins  deserve,  let  us  believe  that  these  scourges  of 
the  Lord,  with  which  like  servants  we  are  chastised, 
have  happened  for  our  amendment,  and  not  for  our 
destruction"  (Judith  viii,  26,  27).  So,  too,  thought 
the  Author  of  that  Book  of  the  Machabees,  where,  after 
describing  the  havoc  made  by  the  impious  Antiochus 
amongst  the  Jewish  people,  and  recounting  the  profana 
tion  of  the  Temple,  and  the  horrors  perpetrated  within 
its  precincts  by  the  command  of  the  perfidious  monarch, 
he  goes  on  to  beg  his  readers  to  believe  that  these 
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grievous  woes  were  let  loose  upon  the  Jews,  not  for  the 
destruction,  but  only  for  the  correction  of  their  race. 
"  Now  I  beseech  those  that  shall  read  this  book,  that 
they  be  not  shocked  at  these  calamities,  but  that  they 
consider  the  things  that  happened,  not  as  being  for 
the  destruction,  but  for  the  correction  of  our  nation" 
( 1 1  Mach.  vi,  1 3).  God  is  a  kind  Physician,  Who  wounds 
only  to  heal  our  souls ;  Who  tries  us  for  a  time  in  this 
world  that  He  may  reward  us  for  ever  in  the  next. 

And,  in  truth,  who  would  not  be  moved  to  pity  at 
the  spectacle  of  King  Manasses  stripped  of  his  treasures 
and  of  his  kingdom  ;  reft  of  that  which  men  prize  more 
highly  than  all  else,  I  mean  his  liberty;  enslaved  to  the 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  and  weeping  inconsolably  in  a 
shameful  bondage?  And  yet,  the  accumulation  of  so 
many  grievous  misfortunes  was  the  greatest  boon  God 
could  have  conferred  upon  this  wicked  prince  ;  for,  a 
prey  to  calamity,  he  entered  into  himself,  detested  his 
crimes,  did  severe  penance  for  them,  and  secured  his 
eternal  salvation.  "  And  after  that  he  was  in  distress,  he 
prayed  to  the  Lord  his  God ;  and  did  penance  exceed 
ingly  before  the  God  of  his  fathers.  And  he  entreated 
him,  and  besought  him  earnestly,  and  he  heard  his 
prayer,  and  brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem  into  his 
kingdom,  and  Manasses  knew  that  the  Lord  was  God  " 
(n  Paral,  xxxiii,  12,  13).  It  is  plain  that  if  God 
had  made  him  monarch  of  the  world,  He  would  not 
have  conferred  on  him  so  signal  a  favour  as  He  did  by 
inflicting  on  him  the  most  terrible  misfortunes  and 
temporal  losses. 

Who  could  have  gazed  unmoved  upon  the  person  of 
Naaman,  general  of  the  Syrian  army,  so  "great  in  the 
sight  of  his  king  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  but 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  hideous  leprosy. 
"Naaman,  general  of  the  army  of  the  king  of  Syria, 
was  a  great  man  with  his  master,  and  honourable ;  for 
by  him  the  Lord  gave  deliverance  to  Syria ;  and  he  was 
a  valiant  man,  and  rich,  but  a  leper"  (IV,  Reg.  v,  i). 
So  much  greatness  and  glory,  hand  in  hand  with  so 
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loathsome  a  disease,  seemed  to  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  make  him  an  object  of  greater  pity,  and  yet 
this  accursed  evil  was  the  source  and  beginning  to  him 
of  the  greatest  blessings.  For,  having  been  perfectly 
healed  by  the  Prophet  Eliseus  in  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  Naaman  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  renounced  the  false  deities  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  devoted  and  Eliseus  sent  a  messenger  to 
him,  saying,  "  Go,  and  wash  seven  times  in  the  Jordan, 
and  thy  flesh  shall  recover  health,  and  thou  shalt  be 
clean  "  .  .  .  .  Then  he  went  down,  and  washed  in  the 
Jordan  seven  times,  according  to  the  word  of  the  man 
of  God,  and  his  flesh  was  restored,  like  the  flesh  of  a 
little  child ;  and  he  was  made  clean,  and  returning  to 
the  man  of  God  with  all  his  train,  he  came,  and  stood 
before  him,  and  said,  in  truth  I  know  there  is  no  other 
God  in  all  the  earth,  but  only  in  Israel."  (IV,  Reg.  x, 
*5). 

Who  would  not  have  considered  as  most  miserable 
of  men  the  wretched  paralytic,  who  sat  for  thirty  years 
on  the  brink  of  the  pond  called  Probatica,  like  the 
reed  which  trembles  at  the  edge  of  a  stream,  without 
ever  having  found  during  all  those  years  a  friendly 
hand  to  lift  him  at  the  right  moment  into  the  healing 
waters  ;  constrained  to  bewail  unceasingly  his  misfortune, 
and  to  utter  his  plaintive  cry,  "  I  have  no  man,  when  the 
water  is  troubled,  to  put  me  into  the  pond."  (John  v,  7). 
Nevertheless,  his  misfortune  brought  him  at  last 
the  greatest  possible  happiness  j  for  the  delay  of  his 
cure  conducted  him  to  the  Saviour's  feet,  who  not  only 
healed  his  body,  but  also  freed  his  soul  from  the  still 
worse  palsy  of  sin.  To  these,  innumerable  other  instances 
might  be  added,  to  establish  clearly  that  whatever  God 
ordains  or  allows  to  take  place  in  our  regard,  is  all  for 
our  greater  good,  although  in  our  short-sighted  judg 
ment  it  sometimes  has  the  appearance  of  evil. 

And  here  we  must  notice  the  temerity  of  such  as, 
weighed  down  by  misery,  complain  of  God,  and  break 
out  into  rash  exclamations,  saying,  such  a  one  has  every- 
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thing  he  desires,  such  another  is  left  destitute ;  this  man 
has  many  sons,  that  other  has  none ;  some  persons  are 
so  robust,  others  so  weakly ;  some  in  prosperity  others 
in  adversity.  Then,  at  the  sight  of  the  prosperity,  of 
sinners,  they  go  a  step  further,  and  utter  such  a  terrible 
blasphemy  as  this :  God  is  unjust,  or  unfair,  in  the 
distribution  of  His  favours.  Of  such  we  may  safely  say 
what  St.  Augustine  long  ago  said  of  the  Jews  embittered 
against  our  Holy  Redeemer;  that,  like  frenzied  men 
maddened  by  the  fever  of  their  passions,  they  turn  their 
fury  against  the  Heavenly  Physician,  Who  afflicts  to 
heal  them,  and  puts  them  to  a  momentary  pain  that  He 
may  reward  them  with  eternal  happiness.  But  since 
such  persons  view  the  ordinances  of  Divine  Providence, 
not  with  the  pure  eye  of  faith,  but  with  eyes  of  flesh  they 
must  be  convinced  by  examples  suited  to  their  carnal 
vision. 

Let  them  then  consider  the  case  of  the  rich  miser  in 
his  sumptuous  palace,  at  one  time  seated  before  a  table 
covered  with  exquisite  meats,  at  another  softly  reclining 
on  a  downy  bed,  or  sauntering  through  pleasant  gardens, 
followed  by  crowds  of  retainers  in  splendid  attire.  Next 
let  them  turn  their  gaze  on  the  wretched  beggar  lying 
upon  the  steps  of  the  palace,  with  nothing  but  rags  to 
hide  his  nakedness  ;  covered  with  sores  ;  with  no  linen 
to  dress  his  wounds,  but  forced  to  allow  the  very  dogs  to 
lick  them ;  without  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  without 
hope  of  getting  a  mouthful  from  the  rich  miser.  Now, 
let  them  judge  of  the  fate  of  both,  and  determine  which 
of  the  two  they  would  rather  be,  the  rich  man  or  the 
beggar.  They  will  at  once  say,  the  rich  man,  because 
he  is  happy,  not  the  poor  man  who  is  so  wretched. 
Know,  then,  that  you  have  judged  quite  wrongly,  and 
have  woefully  gone  astray ;  for  this  rich  man  is  that  most 
unfortunate  glutton,  whose  wealth,  pleasures,  and  mag 
nificence,  were  so  many  snares  which  trapped  him  for 
his  everlasting  ruin.  The  beggar  is  that  most  fortunate 
Lazarus,  whose  miseries  were  as  so  many  golden  keys  to 
open  to  him  the  gates  of  Paradise.  Earthly  enjoyments 
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were  given  to  the  former  as  a  punishment ;  poverty,  sores, 
and  woes  were  allotted  by  God  to  Lazarus  in  order  to 
increase  his  glorious  reward.  And,  indeed,  when 
Abraham  replies  to  the  rich  glutton  then  in  hell,  he  says  : 
"Remember,  that  thou  didst  receive  good  things  in  thy  life 
time,"  as  a  reward  for  thy  good  deeds,  and  now  God 
will  punish  for  ever  the  intemperance  of  thine  entertain 
ments,  and  the  pride  of  thy  pompous  style  of  life.  Now 
Lazarus  received  evil  things  wherewith  God  afflicted  him 
on  earth,  in  order  to  exalt  him  to  never-ending  joys  above. 
What  say  you  then,  you  who  grumble  against  God  ? 
Those  trials  under  which  you  moan,  are  they  not  real 
blessings,  if  submitted  to  with  due  resignation  to  God's 
will?  And  those  enjoyments  you  envy  others  so  much, 
are  they  not  likely  to  prove  to  you  real  curses,  dragging 
you  down  to  the  depths  of  misery  ?  Submit  then  peace 
ably  to  God's  appointments,  which  have  no  other  object 
than  your  advantage. 

But  if  this  be  true,  what  folly  it  is  for  us  not  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  governed  by  the  Divine  Will  in  all  its 
dispositions  concerning  us,  since  we  are  sure  that  in  so 
doing,  all  our  works  will  have  a  most  prosperous  issue. 
We  grant  that  at  times  we  shall  have  to  suffer  things 
contrary  to  our  honour,  to  our  reputation,  interests, 
health,  nay,  even  life  itself.  But  what  matter,  if,  by 
resigning  ourselves  to  the  Divine  appointment,  we  are 
most  certain  that  all  will  end  well,  and  redound  to  our 
greater  good  ?  Why,  then,  should  we  not  put  ourselves 
into  the  hands  of  God,  and  allow  Him  to  guide  us, 
whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  what  is  repugnant 
as  well  as  what  is  agreeable  and  delightful  to  us ;  know 
ing,  as  we  do,  that  He  loves  us  more  than  any  mother 
loves  her  child,  or  any  friend  his  friend,  and  that  in  all 
the  appointments  of  His  providence,  our  real  and  true 
welfare  is  always  held  in  view  ? 

Let  us,  then,  cast  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  our  good 
Father,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  ruled  by  His  loving 
Will.  "Cast  thy  care  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  shall 
sustain  thee"  (Ps.  liv,  23). 
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Let  us  drown  all  anxiety  in  the  ocean  of  His  bound 
less  goodness,  being  assured,  as  we  are,  that  He  cares 
for  us,  and  that  He  yearns  for  our  welfare,  "  Casting  all 
your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  hath  care  of  you"  (i  Pet. 
v,  7).  (Scaramelli,  Vol.  IV,  Article  iv,  Chapter  IV). 


CHAPTER   V 

Conformity  to  the  Divine  Will  constitutes  the 
happiness  of  our  present  life 

Man  cannot  live  happy  here  below,  unless  his  every 
will  and  wish  be  satisfied ;  for  if  his  desires  be  thwarted 
in  a  single  point,  this  alone  suffices  to  agitate  his  heart, 
to  embitter  it,  and  fill  it  with  discontent.  What  was 
wanting  to  Aman  to  make  up  the  sum  of  his  beatitude  ? 
He  held  the  first  rank  at  the  court  of  Assuerus,  being 
raised  above  all  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom.  He  was 
rolling  in  riches ;  had  a  numerous  family ;  honours  in 
plenty ;  neither  pleasure  nor  power  was  wanting  to  him  ; 
yet  with  all  this  he  seemed  to  have  nothing.  And  why  ? 
Was  it  that  some  rival  was  plotting  against  his  life ;  or 
that  some  envious  competitor  was  checking  the  course 
of  his  fortunate  career  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was 
merely  that  Mardochai,  a  foreigner,  sitting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  palace,  refused  to  bow  down  before 
him.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  own  as  much  with  his 
own  lips.  "And  whereas  I  have  all  these  things,  I 
think  I  have  nothing,  so  long  as  I  see  Mardochai  the 
Jew  sitting  before  the  king's  gate"  (Esther  v,  13). 

Aman   is   not   the   only   one   who  has   been  made 
unhappy  by  one  little  want ;  it  is  the  case  with  as  many 
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as  there  are  dwellers  on  this  wretched  earth  of  ours. 
Ask  every  one  of  them,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
are  not  content  on  account  of  the  absence  of  something 
they  desire.  One  man  is  rich,  but  is  not  noble  j  his 
neighbour  has  nobility ;  but  is  wanting  in  riches  to  keep 
up  the  state  befitting  his  rank.  One  has  plenty,  but 
has  no  health  to  enjoy  it ;  another's  health  is  vigorous, 
but  he  has  no  riches  to  help  him  to  enjoy  his  robust 
state.  This  one  lives  at  home  in  perfect  peace,  but 
has  out  of  doors  an  enemy  who  opposes  his  advance 
ment.  Another  is  free  from  the  persecution  of  any  foe, 
but  his  cross-grained  wife  and  unruly  children  make 
every  hour  of  his  life  miserable.  In  a  word,  there  is  no 
one  in  this  world  who  is  fully  content,  since  no  one  has 
all  his  desires  gratified. 

To  whom,  then,  will  it  be  given,  on  this  sea  of  misery 
upon  which  we  are  tossed,  to  reach  the  haven  of  true 
bliss  ?  To  none  but  to  him  who  in  all  things  conforms 
himself  to  the  will  of  God.  The  reason  is  plain.  Noth 
ing  can  happen  unless  by  God's  appointment,  in  the 
sense  already  explained.  Hence  nothing  can  occur  in 
the  life  of  a  spiritual  man,  who  in  all  things  wishes  what 
God  wishes,  which  can  be  contrary  to  his  own  will ;  for 
as  each  event  of  his  life  is  willed  by  God,  nothing  can  be 
fall  that  he  has  not  himself  willed  ;  so  that  he  is  content, 
whatever  be  the  case,  and  is  in  continual  enjoyment  of  that 
inward  peace  which  constitutes  the  happiness  of  this 
present  life.  Wherefore  St.  Dorothy  could  say  with 
truth,  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing  our  own  will 
in  undisturbed  quiet,  but  to  divest  ourselves  of  any  will 
of  our^own,  and  to  submit  it  to  that  of  God.  (Doctr.  9). 

We  may  further  assert  that  even  bodily  sufferings  and 
mental  trials,  of  themselves  capable  of  troubling  our 
happiness,  become  sweet  and  pleasant  to  one  who  is 
wholly  intent  on  doing  God's  will.  For  the  love  which 
the  spiritual  person  bears  to  God,  makes  him  rejoice  in 
all  that  pleases  God,  in  all  that  God  wills.  And  as  he 
sees  that  it  pleases  the  Lord  he  should  at  times  be 
afflicted,  he  rejoices  in  his  own  afflictions ;  and  knowing 
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that  God  would  have  him  suffer  now  and  then,  he  takes 
delight  in  such  suffering.  Thus  is  formed  a  compound 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  a  mixture  of  bitters  and  sweets, 
most  savoury  to  the  palate  of  a  loving  soul ;  so  that 
while  the  person  is  suffering,  he  surfers  not,  nor  are 
his  troubles  able  to  disturb  his  calm  or  to  trouble  his 
happiness. 

The  Apostles,  dragged  before  the  courts  as  evil-doers, 
accused  as  guilty  persons,  must  surely  have  felt  the  pain 
of  such  disgrace ;  yet  they  rejoiced  at  it.  "  And  they  in 
deed  went  from  the  presence  of  the  council  rejoicing, 
that  they  were  accounted  worthy  to  surfer  reproach  for 
the  name  of  Jesus  "  (Acts  v,  41).  And  why  ?  Because 
out  of  their  love  for  Jesus  Christ  they  were  glad  to  be 
conformable  to  His  will  and  good  pleasure,  which  they 
knew  to  be  that  they  should  bear  the  evils  inflicted  upon 
them.  The  martyrs  stretched  on  the  rack,  under  the 
strokes  of  scourges  or  iron  rods,  must  assuredly  have  felt 
their  atrocious  tortures ;  yet  they  rejoiced  in  the  midst 
of  torments,  so  great  was  the  delight  they  found  in 
suffering  for  their  God. 

Thus  do  souls  that  conform  to  the  divine  will,  from 
the  conviction  that  their  misfortunes  and  sufferings  are 
decreed  by  the  will  of  God,  and  sent  by  His  loving 
hands,  inwardly  rejoice  and  change  their  very  tribulations 
into  sources  of  contentment.  Thus  do  they  verify  in 
themselves  what  the  Wise  Man  says  in  the  Proverbs, 
that  nothing  can  happen  that  is  able  to  ruffle  the  serenity 
of  their  minds,  and  to  disturb  the  calm  of  their  hearts. 
"  Whatsoever  shall  befall  the  just  man,  it  shall  not  make 
him  sad  (Prov.  xii,  21). 

"They,  are  indeed  the  sons  of  God,  in  whom  nothing 
withstands  the  divine  will,  and  who  enjoy  that  stable 
peace  in  which  the  perfection  of  man  consists"  (St. 
Augustine,  Lib.  I,  de  Serm.  Dom.,  Cap.  2). 

Wherefore,  if  we  do  not  find  a  sufficient  motive  of 
resignation  to  God's  will  in  the  utter  subjection  we  owe 
Him  as  His  creatures,  and  in  the  boundless  claims  He 
has  to  our  love  and  compliance  with  His  every  wish,  we 
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should,  at  least,  be  urged  to  this  submission  by  the  love 
we  bear  to  ourselves,  our  welfare,  and  true  happiness. 
The  angels  are  blessed  in  heaven  because  they  perfectly 
fulfil  the  Will  of  God ;  and  men  are  happy  on  earth  in 
the  proportion  of  their  conformity  with  that  Divine  Will 
(Scaramelli,  Vol.  IV,  Article  iv,  Chapter  V). 

God  infinitely  deserves  that  His  Will  be  done,  by 
reason  of  His  sovereign  loveliness  and  of  His  right  to 
our  submission,  on  account  of  His  titles  of  our  Maker, 
our  Redeemer,  our  Father,  and  Friend.  Whence  it 
follows  that  we  ought  to  do  whatever  God  wills,  not 
only  in  one  or  two  points,  but  in  every  single  thing  He 
may  ordain  concerning  us,  since  His  claim  and  merit  to 
have  His  will  done  holds  good  in  all  things  without 
exception.  This  may  also  be  gathered  from  what  we 
have  before  said,  namely,  that  our  happiness  here  below 
depends  on  such  conformity,  since  all  that  is  required  to 
mar  our  peace  and  happiness  is  to  withdraw  in  any 
single  point  from  the  subjection  due  to  the  Divine  Will. 
We  must,  therefore,  strive  to  keep  our  will  conformable 
to  that  of  God  in  all  things,  in  health  and  in  sickness, 
in  plenty  and  in  want,  in  honour  and  in  disgrace,  in  loss 
and  in  gain,  in  heat  and  in  cold,  in  great  things  and 
small,  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity. 

From  such  conformity  nothing  must  be  excluded, 
however  slight  and  trivial  it  may  appear  to  us.  First, 
because  though  the  matter  in  reference  to  which  our 
rebellious  will  opposes  that  of  God  may  seem  to  us  very 
trifling,  still  it  will  suffice  to  keep  our  hearts  in  disquiet. 
Secondly,  the  things,  which  by  God's  disposition  are 
ordained  to  happen  may  be  of  little  account,  yet  it  is  no 
slight  evil  to  rebel  against  His  will,  And  to  withhold 
from  Him  due  subjection  (Scaramelli,  Vol.  IV,  Article 
iv,  Chapter  VI). 
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CHAPTER   VI 
Advantages  of  Conformity  to  God's  Will 

St.  Basil  affirms,  that  all  the  sanctity  and  all  the  per 
fection  of  a  Christian  life  consist  in  acknowledging  that 
God  is  the  cause  of  all  things  and  in  conforming 
ourselves  thereupon  entirely  to  His  Holy  Will.  But 
that  we  may  the  better  comprehend  the  merit  and 
importance  of  this  conformity,  and  that  we  may  aspire 
to  it  with  a  fervent  desire,  and  also  that  we  may  apply 
ourselves  with  more  diligence  to  attain  it,  we  will  explain 
in  particular  the  great  helps  and  advantages  annexed 
to  it. 

First  Advantage  :  Conformity  to  the  Will  of  God  pro 
duces  a  true  resignation,  or  rather  it  is  itself  this  per 
fect  and  entire  resignation  which  the  saints  and  masters 
of  a  spiritual  life  prize  so  highly  as  to  esteem  it  the  very 
foundation  and  beginning  of  all  the  peace  and  tranquif- 
lity  of  our  soul.     For  by  this  resignation  a  man  places 
himself  in  the  hands  of  God,  as  a  piece  of  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  that  is,  that  Divine  Providence  may 
dispose  of  him  at  pleasure ;  not  desiring  anything  for 
the  future  in  order  to  himself,  nor  to  live  for  himself, 
neither  to  eat,  sleep,  or  work  for  himself,  but  to  do  all 
things  for  God  alone,  and  for  his  service  and  glory.     A 
conformity  to  the  Divine  Will  works  the  same  effect , 
for  thereby  a  man  delivers  up  his  whole  self  in  such 
manner  to  this  Holy  Will,  that  he  cannot  seek  or  covet 
any   other   thing,   than  to  see  this   Holy  Will  totally 
accomplished  in  him,  not  only  in  all   the  actions  he 
does,  but  also  in  all  accidents  whatever  which  can  occur  ; 
and  this  not  only  in  prosperity  and  consolation,  but 
even  in  adversity  and  affliction.     This  sort  of  submission 
is  so  acceptable  to  God,  that  for  this  very  one  reason 
He  calls  David  a  man  according  to  his  own  heart. 
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The  reason  indeed  was,  that  David  had  that  submission 
of  his  own  will  to  the  orders  of  Providence,  as  that  his 
heart  was  always  disposed  to  receive  all  sorts  of  impres 
sions  alike  from  the  hand  of  God,  as  a  piece  of  softened 
wax  is  disposed  to  receive  any  figure  that  is  impressed 
upon. 

Second  Advantage  :  He  who  has  an  entire  and  perfect 
conformity  to  the  Will  of  God,  will  have  also  a  perfect 
mortification  of  all  his  passions,  and  all  evil  inclinations 
whatever.  It  is  sufficiently  evident  how  necessary  this 
mortification  is  for  a  Christian,  and  how  much  it  is 
recommended  and  inculcated  to  us  by  the  holy  Scripture 
and  the  saints.  Yet  before  we  can  attain  a  perfect 
conformity  to  the  Divine  Will,  this  mortification  must 
be  previously  acquired  since  conformity  is  considered  as 
the  end,  and  mortification  but  as  the  means  to  attain 
this  end,  and  as  all  know,  the  end  is  always  more 
perfect  and  noble  than  the  means.  That  this  mortifica 
tion  is  a  necessary  means  to  acquire  a  real  conformity 
to  the  Will  of  God,  nothing  can  be  more  evident.  For 
it  is  most  certain  that  our  own  will  and  our  own 
irregular  appetite  are  the  chief  things  which  oppose  this 
conformity;  and  consequently  the  more  we  renounce 
ourselves,  and  the  more  we  mortify  and  keep  in 
subjection  this  will  and  appetite  of  ours,  the  more  we 
unite  and  conform  ourselves  to  the  Divine  Will.  To 
join  a  piece  of  rough  and  unshaped  timber  to  another 
piece  which  is  smooth  and  shapely,  we  must  first  plane 
it  and  bring  it  into  the  same  figure,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  ever  to  join  them  together.  We  may  see  by 
this  what  effects  mortification  produces  in  us.  It  destroys 
and  cuts  off  all  that  which  may  in  any  way  hinder  us 
from  this  union  with  God ;  to  the  end  we  may  join  our 
selves  to  Him  by  a  more  strict  tie,  in  conforming 
ourselves  to  the  Divine  Will.  And  the  more  we  mortify 
ourselves,  the  more  strictly  we  unite  ourselves  to  God, 
and  when  we  shall  have  gained  an  absolute  victory  over 
our  passions  in  all  things,  then  shall  we  attain  a  perfect 
union  with  Him. 
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Third  Advantage :  This  resignation  and  entire  con 
formity  to  the  Divine  Will,  is  the  most  grateful  and  most 
acceptable  sacrifice  that  a  man  can  possibly  offer  to  God 
out  of  his  own  stock  and  treasure.  For  in  other 
sacrifices,  and  other  mortifications,  he  only  mortifies 
himself  in  some  particular  thing ;  for  example,  in  tem 
perance,  in  humility,  in  modesty,  and  in  patience,  he 
offers  but  a  part  of  himself  to  God ;  but  in  this,  he  offers 
himself,  an  entire  holocaust,  that  the  Divine  Majesty 
may  determine  and  dispose  of  him  in  what  way  It  shall 
please,  without  the  least  exception  or  the  least  reserve. 

So  that  as  much  as  the  man  himself  is  superior  to  his 
property — the  whole  to  a  part;  by  so  much  is  this 
sacrifice  superior  to  whatever  is  found  in  other  sacrifices 
and  mortifications.  We  may  hence,  therefore,  conclude, 
that  there  is  nothing  whereby  we  can  testify  our  love  to 
God  more  than  by  this  conformity ;  since  by  this  means 
we  give  and  resign  up  to  Him  all  things  in  general  we 
have  and  all  things  whatever  we  are  in  prospect  of  enjoy 
ing  or  desiring,  and  in  case  we  enjoyed  more,  or  if  it 
were  in  our  power,  we  would  offer  it  up  wholly  in  like 
manner  (Rodriguez,  Vol  I,  Eighth  Treatise,  Chapter  III). 

Fourth  Advantage  :  This  conformity  and  this  absolute 
resignation  to  the  Divine  Will  is  one  of  the  best  dis 
positions  we  can  possibly  have  on  our  part  to  oblige 
Almighty  God  to  confer  upon  us  His  graces  and  favours, 
and  enrich  us  with  His  blessing.  So  when  He  wished  that 
St.  Paul,  from  a  persecutor  of  Christians,  should  become 
a  preacher  of  his  Gospel,  and  an  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
He  prepared  him  by  the  like  disposition.  He  struck 
him  on  a  sudden  with  a  vivid  light,  which  dazzling  his 
eyes,  and  casting  him  off  his  horse  upon  the  ground 
opened  at  the  same  time  the  eyes  of  his  soul,  and  made 
him  cry  out :  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
(Acts  ix,  6).  Behold  me  as  a  piece  of  clay  in  your 
hands,  ready  to  receive  whatsoever  impression  you  shall 
give  me.  It  was  this  means  that  gained  such  merit  for 
him  that  he  was  chosen  by  our  Lord  and  made  "  a  vessel 
of  election,  to  carry  my  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and 
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Kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel"  (Acts  ix,  15).  It  is 
related  of  St.  Gertrude,  that  our  Lord  appearing  to  her, 
told  her  that  those  who  desired  that  He  should  freely 
reside  and  live  in  their  hearts,  ought  first  to  put  into  His 
hands  the  key  of  their  own  will  and  have  no  intention  of 
asking  it  back. 

It  is  according  to  this  holy  sentiment,  that  St.  Ignatius 
sets  down  an  absolute  resignation  as  a  chief  disposition 
to  receive  all  sorts  of  graces  from  God ;  and  expressly 
orders  that  we  should  begin  our  spiritual  exercises  after 
this  manner.  For  the  foundation  he  establishes  for  their 
due  performance,  is  to  have  so  great  an  indifference  for 
things  of  this  world,  and  to  be  so  entirely  resigned,  that 
not  desiring  one  thing  or  another,  we  limit  all  our  inclin 
ations  to  the  accomplishing  God's  holy  will  in  us.  He 
says  also,  in  the  rules  he  prescribes  for  those  who  give 
the  spiritual  exercises,  and  in  the  rules  for  those  who 
perform  them,  that  it  conduces  extremely  to  the  help 
of  the  latter,  to  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  Divine 
Providence,  to  dispose  of  them,  and  what  belongs  to 
them,  as  It  shall  please  and  judge  expedient.  The 
reason,  moreover,  why  this  resignation  draws  down  upon 
us  so  many  graces  and  favours  from  God  is,  that  on  the 
one  hand  it  destroys  in  us  whatsoever  may  put  an 
obstacle  to  grace,  and  on  the  other,  the  more  trust  and 
confidence  we  place  in  God  by  committing  ourselves 
wholly  to  His  pleasure  and  refraining  from  willing  any 
other  thing  but  what  He  wills,  the  more  we  oblige  Him 
to  take  us  under  His  protection,  and  to  confer  upon  us 
new  helps  and  benefits. 

This  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  is  always  a  very 
efficacious  means  for  attaining  all  other  virtues  ;  because 
the  things  appertaining  to  grace,  following  for  the  most 
part  those  which  are  of  nature,  the  habit  of  virtue,  as  all 
other  habits,  cannot  be  acquired  but  by  frequent  and 
assiduous  practice.  And  whilst  you  exercise  yourself  in 
this  total  conformity  to  the  Divine  Will,  you  exercise 
yourself  at  the  same  time  in  all  other  virtues ;  because 
occasions  frequently  occur  of  practising  sometimes 
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humility,  sometimes  obedience,  at  other  times  poverty, 
patience,  and  so  of  the  rest.  So  that  the  more  you  prac 
tise  this  resignation,  and  the  more  perfect  you  have 
acquired  it,  the  greater  also  will  be  your  increase  of  all 
other  virtues.  The  masters  of  the  spiritual  life  advise  us 
to  cast  our  eyes  upon  some  eminent  virtue  which  includes 
in  it  all  the  rest ;  constantly  to  meditate  upon  it  in  all  our 
prayers  and  meditations,  and  to  direct  all  our  spiritual 
duties  to  the  acquisition  of  it.  This  counsel  is 
doubtless  the  most  profitable,  and  the  most  advantageous 
that  can  be  given  ;  inasmuch  as  by  applying  our  whole 
endeavours  to  attaining  this  one  thing,  we  shall  gain  our 
end  with  more  facility.  But  amongst  all  those  we  can 
choose  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  chief  is  an  entire 
resignation  and  conformity  to  the  will  of  God.  So  that 
whatever  time  we  spend  in  obtaining  this,  though  we 
devote  all  our  life,  all  our  examinations  of  conscience ; 
and  all  our  prayers  to  it,  we  would  do  well ;  since  the 
obtaining  of  this  one  virtue  alone  would  put  us  in 
possession  of  all  the  rest. 

St.  Bernard,  explaining  these  words  of  the  Apostle  : 
"Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  cries  out,  "O 
short  prayer,  but  full  of  sense,  efficacious,  and  worthy  of 
all  esteem  and  recompense ! "  If  you  desire  an  easy 
and  compendious  way  of  attaining  perfection,  here  you 
have  it.  Say  daily  with  the  Apostle,  "  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?"  and  with  the  Psalmist:  "My 
heart  is  disposed,  O  God,  my  heart  is  disposed  to  what 
soever  you  please  to  ordain."  Have  always  these  words 
in  your  mouth,  have  them  in  your  heart :  and  according 
as  you  strengthen  yourself  in  these  holy  sentiments,  so 
will  you  increase  in  the  perfection  you  aim  at 
{ Rodriguez,  Vol  I,  Eighth  Treatise,  Chapter  VII). 
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